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PREFACE 

On  October  eth,  1891.  nearly  twenty-three  years  ago, 
Charles  Stewart  ParneU  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wT 
nearly  twenty-three  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  civi- 
hsed  world  awoke  to  laud-or  to  condemn-the  dead 
ch«f     It  ranked  him  with  the  greatest  heroes,  or  with 

ltd  \    .  T'k '  "'  *^'  ^°^^^'  "^'^^'^  ^^  had  found 

teLd'nff^l  7."  °^  ^''  ^'"^^  ""''^  «*>«°^"*e  dis- 
regard of  that  world's  praise  or  blame  till  death,  the 
orUy  power  greater  than  the  love  that  held  him  here 
tore  him  from  them. 

turn'^^*^'K  ^^^  *"**"  *^**  ^°"°^^^  h'"*  *o  the  grave 
[ts  bl.      ,  '^°'"'"  ^^  *^"^  ^°^^^  *«  -'-'  "Pon  her 

Is  he  woul7r^rV°^^^  ^^'^^  «-h  a  man 

as  he  would  keep  the  heart  of  his  wife  as  closelv  in 
death  as  he  had  kept  it  in  life;  so  closely  that  none 
could  come  near  it;  so  secretly  that  nonf  could  find 
the  way  to  plant  therein  a  sting.  And  so  for  these 
more  than  twenty-two  years.  I.  his  wife,  have  lived 

tTmT  TadT"  r/r,^  ^"'  ^°  P^^"°-  *hat.  after 
time   had    brought    back    some  meaning   to  my  life 

to  say  of  him   whom   they   so  little  knew.     I   have 
found   many   things   in   these   books   that   made   me 

lo':keV'at™t  "h"'-,  ^''''  ^-^  ''^  -^-  Who 
looked    at    him    obhquely.   and    wrote    that    he    was 
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crooked,  or  from  below,  and  exclaimed  on  hii  want 
of  perspective,  or  from  any  and  every  point  f  view 
but  that  of  an  honest  directness  which  is,  after  all, 
the  only  point  of  view  whence  ordinary  men  can  truly 
observe  a  great  one.  Yet,  never  in  all  the  "lives," 
"  articles,"  or  "  appreciations  "  that  I  have  read  has 
there  been  one  that  could  say— or  one  that  desired  to 
say— that  Parnell  was  not  a  man  who  stands  out 
sharp  and  clear  from  other  men  for  good  or  ill. 

But  now,  after  all  these  years,  one  of  Farnell's 
erstwhile  followers  has  arisen  to  explain  to  another 
generation  that  Parnell  was  not  really  such  a  man  as 
this,  that  he  was  one  of  Ireland's  eternal  failures. 
One  who  held  her  dear  indeed,  but  one  who  balanced 
her  welfare  against  the  clutches  of  a  light  o*  love  with 
all  the  foolishness  of  callow  degeneracy,  so  fondly 
imagined  chivalry  by  the  weak.  Not  a  man  who 
gave  his  country  his  whole  life,  and  found  the  peace 
and  courage  of  that  life  in  the  heart  of  the  wuman  he 
loved.  No,  that  is  how  a  man  lives  and  loves,  whether 
in  secret  or  before  the  whole  world.  That  is  how 
Parnell  lived  and  loved,  and  now  after  these  long  years 
I  break  my  silence  lest  the  unmanly  echo  of  excuse 
given  forth  by  Mr.  O'Brien  in  an  age  that  loves  excuse 
may  cling  about  the  name  of  the  man  I  loved.  It  is  a 
very  poignant  pain  to  me  to  give  to  the  world  any 
account  of  the  sacred  happiness  of  eleven  years  of  my 
life  and  of  the  agony  of  sorrow  that  once  seemed  too 
great  to  bear;  but  I  have  brrne  it,  and  I  am  so 
near  him  now  that  I  fear  to  leave  near  the  name 
of  that  prouc*  spirit  the  taint  of  excuse  that  he 
loathed. 


PREFACE  ix 

ParneU  never  posed  m  "rather  the  victim  than 
the  destroyer  of  a  happy  home,"  as  Mr.  O'Brien  sug. 
gested  in  tht  Cork  Free  Frees  of  last  year,  and  he 
mamtamed  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  that  he  suffered 
no  "dishonour  and  discredit"  in  making  the  woman 
he  loved  his  own. 

And    because    ParneU   contravened   certain   social 
laws,  not  regarding  them  as  binding  him  in  any  way, 
and  because  I  joined  him  in  this  contravention  since 
his  love  made  aU  else  of  no  account  to  me,  we  did 
not  shrink  at  the  clamour  of  the  upholders  of  those 
outraged  laws,  nor  resent  the  pressing  of  the  conse- 
quences   that   were   inevitable   and   always   foreseen. 
The    freedom    of   choice  we  had    ourselves    claimed 
we  acknowledged  for  others,  and  were  wise  enouK      o 
smile  if,  in  some  instances,  the  greatness  of  our  offence 
was  loudlj   proclaimed  by  those  who  he  knew  lived 
m  a  freedom  of  love  more  varied  than  our  own.    For 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  statesmen  and  politicians  who 
knowmg  for  ten  years  that  Parncll   was  my  lover 
had  with  the  readiest  tact  and  utmost  courtesy  ac' 
cepted  the  fact  as  making  a  sure  and  safe  channel  of 
commumcation   with   him;    whom  they  knew  as  a 
force  to  be  placated ;   those  who,  when  the  time  came 
to  stand  by  him,  in  order  to  give  Ireland  the  benefits 
they  had  promised  him  for  her,  repudiated  him,  from 
under  the  cloak  of  the  religion  they  thereby  forswore  • 
he,   and   I   with   him,    felt   a   contempt   unspeakable. 
Twenty-four  years  ago,  as  I  write  this,  I  said  to  Par- 
neU :    "  You  are  fighting  for  Ireland's  freedom,  but- 
she  hugs  her  chains."    And  stiU  she  hugs  her  chains, 
and  wiU  hug  them,  for  she  kUled  the  subtle  brain  and 
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iteadfut  heart  that  alone  could  free  her.  For  Pamell 
knew  the  Irish  people,  knew  how  to  support  their 
unstability,  how  to  guide  their  fervent  patriotism,  how 
to  lead  the  uplifting  of  a  spirit  long  cowed  but  never 
subdued. 

And,  as  he  knew  them,  so  he  loved  them,  and  had 
he  lived  one  dreams  that  Ireland  might,  long  years 
ago,  have  come  into  her  own,  the  honoured  mother 
of  her  nobler  sons,  who,  no  longer  sent  forth  to  toil 
for  other  nations,  should  spend  themselves  in  her 
service  to  earn  for  her  a  name  that  should  no  longer 
be  a  byword  and  a  sneer  among  the  Nations. 

In  this  book  I  am  giving  to  the  public  letters  so 
sacred  to  my  lover  and  myself  that  no  eyes  other 
than  our  own  should  ever  have  seen  them,  but  that 
my  son  was  jealous  for  his  father's  honour,  and  that 
I  would  not  my  lover's  life  should  seem  in  these 
softer  days  a  lesser  thing,  beset  with  fears  and  in- 
decisions that  he  did  not  know.  I  Lave  lived  in  chose 
eleven  years  of  Parnell's  love  so  coi.^cantly  that 
nothing  has  been  lost  to  me  of  tliem,  and  the  few 
details  of  them  that  I  give  will  show  a  little  of  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  while  still  I  keep  for  my  own 
heart  so  much  that  none  shall  ever  know  but  he 
and  I. 

That  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  my  life  I  had  no  idea  of  writing  till  it  was 
suggested  and  urged  upon  me  by  my  children.  This 
chronicle  of  uneventful  years  was  easy  to  me,  for  I 
have  told  it  as  I  used  to  tell  it  to  Parnell  when  he 
wished  to  rest  from  political  talk  and  consideration. 
It  will  be  of  little  interest  to  the  general  pubUc  except 
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M  .howing  the  finger  of  Fate  pointing  down  the  poth 
*»iat  led  me  to  him.  *^ 

In  regard  to  i..e  political  aspect  of  the  book  those 

who  know  the  Irish  history  of  those  days  will  under- 

■Und.    My  lover  was  the  leader  of  a  nation  in  revolt. 

and  a.  I  could.  I  helped  him  as  "  King's  Messenger  " 

to  the  Government   in   office.     It   has   been   erronc- 

ously  said  by  some  of  the  Irish  Party  that  I  "  in- 

•pired      certain  measures  of  his,  and  biased  him  in 

various   ways  politically.    Those   who   have   said   so 

aid  not  know  the  man,  for  Parnell  was  before  aU  a 

statesman ;    absolutely  convinced  of  his  policy  and  of 

«on.    Self-reliant   and  far-seeing,   the  master  of  his 
own  mmd. 

I  hi""**  "'T.*  "  P^"''*'*^  ^«dy."  and.  apart  from  him, 
I  have  never  felt  the  slightest  interest  in  politics,  eithe 
Ir«h  or  English,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  except 
for  urging  him  to  make  t.rms  with  the  Government 
in  order  to  obtain  his  liberation  from  prison.  I  did 
not  once  throughout  those  eleven  years  attempt  to 
use  my  influence  over  him  to  "bias"  his  public  life 
or  pohtics;  nor.  being  convi-iced  that  his  opinions 
and  measures  were  the  only  one.  worth  consideration. 

with    Mr    Gladstone  I   was  Parnell's   messenger,  and 

Lh    'h      ..Tr  ^  ^'^  '^"^  ^'"^  •'  "-  ""derstocid  on 
both  sides  that  I  worked  for  Parnell  alone. 

KATHARmE  Parnell. 
Brighton,  April,  1914. 
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The   foUowing  letter  appeared  in    The   Times   of 
Sept.  10,  1913:- 

SiR,-As  the  only  son  of  the  late  Captain  William 
Henry  O'Shea,  I  must  protest  against  the  scandalous 
insinuations  contained  in  statements  made  by  a  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  to  the  Cork  Free  Press,  and  which 
were  reproduced  by  you  in  your  issue  of  Monday  last. 
I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  until  I  saw 
the  paragraph  of  which   I  complain.    Mr.   O'Briens 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the   O'Shea  v. 
Parnell  case,   about  which   he   has   no  inside  know- 
ledge,   appears   to   rest   upon   his   assertion   that   he 
received  two  short  notes  from  the  late  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  deduction  drawn  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien. 
"  The  Irish  leader  would  have  been  shown  to  be  rather 
a  victim  than  a  destroyer  of  a  happy  home,  and  the 
divorce  would  never  have  taken  place,"  is  a  slander 
upon  my  late  father  and  my  mother,  and  absolutely 
without  foundation. 

I  have  written  to  my  mother  (now  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell)  upon  the  subject,  and  she 
replies :  — 

"  WUliam  O'Brien,  of  whom  you  ask,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Party  under  Mr.  Parnell's  leadership. 
I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  insult  to  myself,  your 
father's  memory,  and,  above  all,  to  my  late  husband, 
Mr  Parnell,  that  is  contained  in  the  unwarrantable 
interpretation  Mr.  O'Brien  has  put  upon  f  ^  letter  of 
my  husband's  he  has  published,  and  I  now  propose, 
with  your  consent,  to  publish  as  soon  as  possible  my- 
self the  letters  of  my  late  husband,  which,  as  you 
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know,  I  had  left  directions  should  be  published  after 
my  death." 

I  may  say  that  the  letters  to  which  my  mother 
refers  constitute  an  absolute  refutation  of  the  allega- 
tions published  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien. 

I  have  instructed  my  solicitors,  Messrs.  Henry 
Hilbery  and  Son,  to  write  to  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
care  of  the  Cork  Free  Press. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gerard  H.  W.  O'Shea. 


Hotel  Metropole, 
Brighton, 

Sept.  9,  1913. 
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CHARLES   STEWART   PARNELL 

HIS  LOVE  STORY  AND  POLITICAL  LIFE 


CHAPTER    I 

MY    EARLY    LIFE 

"Go/nrth;  and  if  it  be  o'er  sioneij  tcay 

Old  Joy  can  lend  tchat  nener  gvief  ,n,u,t  ho>ro,r. 
And  It  ico«  sweet,  and  that  w,u,  yeMerd^ty 

And  stceet  is  stceet,  though  purch.u,ed  with  ,orro,c." 

F.  Thompson. 
As  a  child  I  used  to  waken  to  the  dawn  growing  slowly 
into  day    when  the  mist  was  rising  from  the  lake, 
and  floating  m  soft  clouds  through  the  trees  which 

ca7of"tf       ITT     '   '^^^'   *^^   ^^'"*'    "--tain 
cal   of  the  wild  duck  as  they  alighted  and  the  flapping 

of  the  wmgs  of  the  half-awakened  swans.     Then  cam! 

the  soft  swishmg  of  the  cart  horses,   as  they  stood 

in    he  water  to  drink  before  beginning  the  day's  work 

.nd  I  hstened  with  delicious  fear  in  the  gloom.  w'ondlTng 

tf  It  would  be  safe  to  creep  downstairs  without  waking 

anyone,  and  out  under  the  great  trees  where  the  sun 

was  begmnmg  to  tip  the  golden  leaves ;    then  on  over 

the  bndge  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  feed  the 

swans.     I  was  over  the  bridge  before  I  had  ceased 

wondenng.     0„  I  ^ould  go  in  the  spirit  of  glorL's 

•dventure.  as  fast  as  my  little  fat  legs  could  carry  me 
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through  the  white  gate  into  the  cornfields,  and  beyond 
the  yellow  corn  stacked  into  sheaves.  Then  I  used 
to  fill  the  skirt  of  my  short  red  freck  with  ears  of  wheat, 
and  take  it  to  two  old  friends  of  mine  who  were  too 
feeble  to  glean  for  themselves.  Thev  lived  m  tiny 
cottages  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  '  ,  ays  rewarded 

my  labours  with  ripe  buUaces  froa,  .aeir  little  garden. 
These  old  people  and  the  farmer  were  Treat  friends 
of  mine,  and  the  latter  always  promised  them  that 
all  "  Miss  Katie  "  could  glean  should  be  sent  by  him 
to  the  miller  to  grind  for  them. 

My  life  was  always  very  fuU  as  a  little  girl,  and 
the  days  passed  very  quickly. 

As  I  was  a  delicate  child  I  was  kept  out  of  doors 
as  much  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough 
to  carry  them  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  fetch  the  letters 
before  breakfast  from  the  little  post  office  half  a  mile 
away     The  Rivenhall  curate  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  used  to  insist  upon  collecting  his  letters 
also,  and  turning  in  for  a  chat  with  him -should  I 
find  him  in  his  garden.    The  reproach  of  my  waiting 
elders  on  my  return  used  to  puzzle  me  till  my  father 
explained  that   while   he  and  I  liked   our  breakfast 
better  than  our  letters,  grown-up  ladies  wanted  their 
letters  much  more  than  their  breakfast.  .    .  .     , 

My  father  was  my  dear  companion  and  friend 
always,  and  to  him  I  took  all  my  little  troubles  and 
griefs  and  all  my  joys.  Long  before  I  could  do  more 
than  just  hold  the  two  reins  he  used  to  let  me  drive 
him  to  and  from  his  church  at  Cressing.  where  the 
clerk  stood  ready  to  lift  me  down,  and  pat  old  Prince 
for  having  trotted  so  quickly  in  my  charge. 
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Those  were  the  days  of  high  pews,  and  while  my 
father  went  to  the  vestry  I  used  to  amuse  myself  in 
peeping  over  the  top  to  watch  the  people  coming  in, 
and  the  old  dame  who  kept  the  village  school  sorting 
out  the  children  as  they  clambered  and  clattered  up 
into  the  gallery.  This  old  lady  was  a  quainh  figure, 
in  an  enormous  poke  bonnet  and  voluminous  cloak. 
She  wore  her  hair  tightly  banded  each  side  of  her 
gaunt  face,  and  on  Sundays  was  always  armed  with 
a  long  cane,  with  which  she  "  settled  "  the  scliool 
children  into  their  places  by  administering  a  sharp 
tap  to  each  one  as  he  or  she  subsided  into  a  seat— 
and  decorum. 

Then  the  organ  emitted  a  wheezy  gasp  as  my  father 
came  in,  and  a  jerky  voluntary  was  played,  while  old 
Jim  K.,  the  clerk,  marked  the  places  in  the  books 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  own  book.  This  functionary 
always  sat  at  a  desk  just  under  the  pulpit,  and  said 
"  Amen  "  at  intervals.  I  always  thought  it  so  clever 
of  him  to  know  the  right  times,  and  felt  great  respect 
for  his,  to  me,  extraordinary  perspicacity,  and  also 
for  the  fact  that  he  wore  a  surplice,  or,  as  I  thought, 
an  outside  shirt,  like  my  father's,  only  "littler"; 
but  then,  of  course,  he  was  a  "  littler  "  man. 

I  used  to  get  very  bored  during  the  litany,  and  had 
to  relieve  my  weariness  in  speculations  on  the  carved 
stone  figures  lying  side  by  side,  of  a  former  lord  of  the 
manor  and  his  dame,  representing  to  after  ages  the 
devotion  of  their  lives  together,  but  to  my  childish 
mmd  merely  suggesting  a  vague  wonder  that  the  stiff- 
fnlled  collars  they  wore  had  not  killed  them  before 
they  had  grown  so  old  and  dilapidated. 
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Meanwhile  my  wandering  thoughts  were  jerked 
back  to  the  business  in  hand  by  my  father's  sonorous 
"  Let  us  pray."  Jim  stuck  his  head  into  his  book, 
my  father's  sank  into  the  pulpit,  and  I  collapsed  on 
to  the  seat,  and  meditated  on  the  probable  number  of 
bull's-eyes  the  penny  I  was  clasping  so  tightly  in  my 
hot  hand  might  procure  from  the  old  body  in  the 
village  who  kept  a  few  sweets  in  her  window,  and  had 
no  objection  to  trading  on  Sunday. 

My  father  had  an  excellent  rule  that  twenty  minutes 
was  the  utmost  length  of  time  anyone  should  be  ex- 
pected to  listen  to  a  sermon,  but,  as  1  had  little  idea 
of  time,  I  used  to  listen  anxiously  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  his  voice  from  the  opening  sentences;  for  I 
had  early  learnt  that  his  voice  would  fall  as  he  neared 
the  final  exhortation.  There  was  a  reverent  hush 
for  the  blessing,  and  then,  while  the  people  clustered 
together  outside  to  "  pass  the  time  of  day  "  with  Sir 
John,  I  would  run  as  hard  as  I  could  to  capture  my 
sweets  before  I  was  lifted  into  the  high  four-wheeled 
dogcart  to  drive  my  father  home. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  so  much  older 
than  myself— most  of  them  married,  with  children  of 
their  own — and  my  mother  was  so  absorbed  in  her 
brilliant  boy  Evelyn,  the  affairs  of  her  elder  daughters 
and  her  own  literary  work,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
my  lather  I  should  have  been  a  very  lonely  child. 

My  father,  Sir  John  Page  Wood,  was  descended 
from  the  Woods  of  Tiverton,  and  was  the  eldest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Baronet,  of 
Hatherley  House,  Gloucestershire.    He  was  educated 
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at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  after  entering  into  holy  orders,  before  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  appointed  private  chap- 
lain and  secretary  to  Queen  Caroline,  performing  the 
last  offices  for  her  at  her  death  in  1820,  and  attend- 
ing her  body  to  its  final  resting-place  in  Bruns- 
wick. He  then  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  to  the  rcttory  of  St.  Peter's, 
Cornhill. 

In  1820  my  father  married  Emma  Caroline,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Admiral  Michell 
(and  my  father's  uncle,  Benjamin  Wood,  M.P.  for 
Southwark  at  the  t'me,  married  the  second  daughter 
Maria,  the  "  Aunt  Ben  "  of  this  book).  My  mother 
was  born  in  Lisbon,  her  father  being  Admiral  of  the 
Portuguese  Navy.  Of  her  two  brothers  one  became 
Admiral  (Sir  Frederick  Michell,  K.C.B.)  in  the  British 
Navy,  and  the  other,  Charles  Michell,  became  Colonel 
of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

She  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  my 
father,  whi  was  still  at  Cambridge,  and  the  improvident 
young  pair  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  live  on  the 
very  small  allowance  that  was  considered  sufficient 
for  my  father  at  college.  They  appear  to  have  been 
very  happy  notwithstanding  their  difficulties,  which 
were  augmented  a  year  later  by  the  birth  of  a  son; 
and  while  my  father  became  "  coach  "  to  young  men 
of  slower  wit,  my  mother,  who  "-as  extremely  talented 
with  her  brush,  cheerfully  turned  her  beautiful  minia- 
ture painting  to  account  for  the  benefit  of  her  young 
husband  and  son.     She  soon  became  an  exhibitor  of 
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Urger   works   in   London,   and  the   brothers  Finden 
engraved  several  of  her  pictures. 

?  e  and  my  father  seem  to  have  idolised  their 
fi"  child,  "Little  John,"  and  his  early  death,  at 
.-out  four  years  old,  was  their  first  real  sorrow.  The 
boy  was  too  precocious,  and  when  he  was  three  years 
old  his  proud  young  parents  were  writing  "he  can 
read  well  now,  and  is  getting  on  splendidly  with  his 
Latin !  " 

Constable,  the  artist,  was  a  friend  of  my  mother's, 
who  thought  highly  of  her  work,  and  gave  her  much 
encouragement,  and  the  young  people  seem  to  have 
had  no  lack  of  friends  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters. 
Of  my  mother,  Charles  Sheridan  said  he  "  delighted 
in  her  sparkling  sallies,"  and  the  young  Edwin  Land- 
seer  was  "  mothered  "  by  her  to  liis  "  exceeding  com- 
fort." 

My  mother  was  appointed  bedchamber  wo.nan  to 
Queen  C:\roline,  and  became  very  fond  of  her.  The 
consort  of  George  IV.  appears  to  have  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  "Little  John,"  and  I  had  until 
a  short  ti.n-  ago— when  it  was  stolen— a  little  work- 
box  containing  a  half-finished  sock  the  Queen  was 
knitting  for  the  little  boy  when  her  fatal  illness  began. 

My  parents  then  lived  in  London  for  some  years 
while  my  father  did  duty  at  St.  Peter's.  In  1882 
my  father  became  vicar  of  Cressing,  in  Essex,  and  he 
took  my  mother  and  their  (I  think  three)  children 
there,  leaving  a  curate  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's.  Thirteen 
children  in  all  were  born  to  my  parents  (of  whom  I 
was  the  thirteenth),  and  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
there  were  seven  living  at  the  time  of  my  birth. 
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There  was  little  room  for  all  these  young  people 
in  the  vicarage  at  Crcssing,  and  it  was  so  extremely 
damp  as  to  be  unhealthy ;  so  my  parents  moved  to 
Glazenwood,  a  eharming  house  with  the  most  beautiful 
gardens  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  place  of  moderate  size. 
I  think  my  brother  Fred  died  here;  but  my  first 
memories  are  of  Rivenhall,  where  my  parents  moved 
soon  after  my  birth.  Rivenhall  Place  belonged  to  a 
friend  of  my  father's,  Sir  Thomas  Sutton  Weston,  of 
Felix  Hall.  The  beautiful  old  place  was  a  paradise 
for  growing  children,  and  the  space  and  beauty  of  this 
home  of  my  youth  left  me  with  a  sad  distaste  for  the 
little  houses  of  many  conveniences  that  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  inhabit  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life. 

My  father  was  a  tall,  handsome  old  man  with  merry 
blue  eyes  and  a  ready  smile.  He  had  a  cheery  word 
for  all,  a  gentle  wit  that  never  found  pleasure  in  another's 
discomfiture,  and  a  natural  dignity  that  kept  him  his 
friends  and  made  no  enemies.  He  troubled  himself 
not  at  all  about  the  differences  between  religious 
parties.  Highly  cultivated  as  he  was,  he  possessed 
the  unquestioning  piety  of  a  child  and  the  simplicity  of 
faith  that  "  thinketh  no  evil  "  and  loveth  all  good. 

In  politics  he  was  a  tiioroughgoing  Whig,  and  as 
he  was  an  able  and  fluent  speaker,  and  absolutely  fear- 
less in  his  utterances,  he  became  a  great  influence  in 
the  county  during  election  times.  I  remember,  when 
he  was  to  speak  at  a  political  meeting,  how  he  laughed 
as  he  tied  mc  up  in  enormous  orange  ribbons  and 
made  me  drive  him  there,  and  how  immensely  proud 
of  him  I  was  (though,  of  course,  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  it  all)  as  he  spoke  so  persuasively 
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that  howls  and  ribald  cries  turned  to  cheers  for  "  Sir 
John's  man." 

When  he  went  to  London  to  "  take  duty  "  at  St. 
Peter's,  Cornhill,  he  and  I  used  to  stay  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  Bishopsgate  Street.  There  was  a  beautiful 
old  courtyard  to  this  hotel  with  a  balcony,  overhung 
with  creepers,  running  all  round  the  upper  rooms. 
I  loved  this  place,  and  when  I  was  too  young  to  care 
much  for  the  long  service  and  sermons,  I  was  quite 
content  that  my  father  should  tuck  me  up  safely  in 
bed  before  going  to  evensong  at  St.  Peter's. 

Sonietimes  I  was  not  well  enough  to  go  to  London 
with  him,  and  on  these  occasions  comforted  myself 
as  much  as  possible  with  a  compensating  interest  in 
the  habits  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grosse,  who  took  my 
father's  place  at  Cressing. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Grosse  was  tall,  and  the  possessor 
of  an  enormous  "presence";  he  had  black  curling 
hair  and  tiny,  black,  beady  eyes.  He  was  a  very 
intellectual  man,  but  did  not  understand  a  village 
congregation,  and  many  were  the  complaints  to  me 
of  "  Miss  Katie,  when's  our  Sir  John  a-coming  home  to 
we?  Us  don'  unnerstand  a  word  parson  says."  I 
used  to  point  out  to  them  that  he  had  a  lovely  way  of 
turning  round.  Of  an  enormous  weight,  he  used  to 
pirouette  round  on  one  foot  as  lightly  as  a  girl.  But 
this  never  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  villagers  as  it  did  to 
me.  He  was,  however,  very  good  and  kind  to  me,  and 
in  the  summer  evenings,  when  he  knew  I  was  missing 
my  father,  he  would  take  me  out  to  look  for  glow- 
worms, and  show  me  the  stars,  teaching  me  the  names 
of  the   planets.     Years   afterwards   the  knowledge   I 
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thus   gained   became    a   great    happiness   to   me,    ^3 
I   taught    Mr.    Parnell    all    I    knew    of    astronomy, 
and  opened  up  to   him   a   new   world   of    absorbing 
1   interest. 

About  this  time  I  was  threatened  with  delicacy  of 
heart  and  lungs,  and,  much  to  my  joy,  I  was  ordered 
;  "horse  ev  icisc."  A  pony  was  bought  for  me,  and 
I  rode  diiiy —sitting  fiternately  on  the  left  and  right 
side  to  OKuteract  «  ly  tendency  to  weakness  of  the 
spine.  I  ,'i.s  'oomsely  happy  in  my  long  rides  alone 
on  "Eugenie."  Before  "Eugenie"  I  had  a  pony 
named  "  Tom  Tit,"  but  he  was  considered  too  much 
for  me  to  ride  alone. 

Friends  of  my  brother  Evelyn  frequently  stayed 
at  Rivenhall,  and  one  of  them,  a  colonel  of  Light 
Dragoons,  was  engaged  to  one  of  my  elder  sisters. 
This  gentleman  appealed  to  my  youthful  mind  as 
being  all  that  a  hero  should  be,  and  I  used  to  stick 
a  red  fez  on  my  golden  curls  and  gallop  my  pony  past 
the  dining-room  windows  so  that  he  might  see  and 
admire  the  intrepid  maiden,  as  the  prince  in  my  fairy 
book  did  ! 

This  gentleman  gave  me  my  first  "  grown-up " 
book,  "Vanity  Fair."  It  was  a  first  edition,  illus- 
trated, which  I  then  prized  very  greatly,  and  which 
I  still  have. 

I  loved  the  winter  evenings  at  Rivenhall  when  my 
brothers  were  not  at  home.  My  father  used  to  sit  by 
the  fire  reading  his  Times,  with  his  great  white  cat  on 
his  knee,  while  I  made  his  tea  and  hot  buttered  toast, 
and  my  mother  and  sister  Anna  read  or  sketched. 
I  used  to  write  the  plots  of  tragic  little  stories  which 
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my  "  Pip  "  *  used  to  read  and  call  "  blood-stained 
bandits,"  owing  to  the  violent  action  and  the  disregard 
of  convention  shown  by  all  the  characters  concerned. 

However,  these  childish  efforts  of  mine  led  to 
greater  results,  as  one  evening  my  mother  and  sister 
laughingly  offered  to  buy  my  "  plot "  in  order  to 
"  write  it  up  "  into  a  novel.  I  was,  of  course,  very 
proud  to  sell  my  idea,  and  thenceforth  both  my 
mother  and  sister  wrote  many  successful  novels, 
published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  and,  I  believe, 
at  prices  that  are  rarely  realised  by  present-day 
novelists. 

I  was  thus  the  unwitting  means  of  greatly  reliev- 
ing my  parents'  anxiety  of  how  to  meet,  with  their 
not  very  large  income,  the  heavy  expense  of  educating 
and  maintaining  my  brothers,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  their  position. 

♦  Sir  John. 
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FAMILY   LIFE   AT   RIVENHALL 

"  Children  kiiaic. 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  or  foe."— Scirrr. 

Among  my  brother's  friends  I  have  happy  recollections 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Peel,  and  I  remember  going 
into  the  great  hall  in  a  large  new  hat  that  had  been 
greatly  admired  by  my  flattering  old  nurse  to  say 
good-bye  to  him  when  he  was  leaving  after  a  visit.  Sir 
William  remarked  cheerfully  that  I  was  wonderfully 
like  a  mushroom,  and  to  hide  my  mortification  I  brought 
my  largest  cat  (I  had  thirteen  of  them  !)  to  show  him. 
"  Oh,  what  an  ugly  " — ^then,  seeing  my  face  of  reproach, 
he  hastily  continued — "  but  very  fine  cat !  "  Even  in 
such  l'**'o  matters  his  sensitive  kindness  showed  itself. 
To  '  .'ay  when  members  of  the  family  wish 
to  ma  oxcuses  for  any  inexccUence  they  remark 
hopefully,  "  but  very  fine  cat !  " 

My  brothers  loved  to  tease  me,  and,  as  I  was  so 
much  younger  than  they,  I  never  understood  if  they 
were  really  serious  or  only  laughing  at  me.  Evelyn 
was  specially  adroit  in  bewildering  me,  and  used  to 
curb  mv  rebellion,  when  I  was  reluctant  to  fetch  and 
carry  .^i  him,  by  drawing  a  harrowing  picture  of  my 
remorse  should  he  be  killed  "  in  the  next  war."     The 
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horror  of  this  thought  kept  me  a  ready  slave  for  years, 
till  one  day,  in  a  gust  of  temper,  I  burst  out  with  : 
"  I  shan't  be  sorry  at  all  when  you're  killed  in  a  war 
cos'  I  didn't  find  your  silly  things,  and  I  wish  you'd 
go  away  and  be  a  dead  hero  now,  so  there !  "  I  re- 
member the  horrified  pause  of  my  mother  and  sister 
and  then  the  howl  of  laughter  and  applause  from 
Evelyn  and  Charlie.  Evelyn  was  very  good  to  me 
after  this,  and  considered,  more,  that  even  little  girls 
have  their  feelings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  mother  was  so  entirely 
wrapped  up  in  Evelyn  that  I  think  I  was  jealous, 
even  though  I  had  my  father  so  much  to  myself.  My 
mother  was  most  affectionate  to  all  her  children,  but 
Evelyn  was  her  idol,  and  from  the  time  when,  as 
a  mere  lad,  he  was  wounded  in  the  Crimean  War, 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  he  was  first  in  all  her 
thoughts. 

During  his  long  absences  from  home— and  he  went 
into  the  navy  at  fourteen — she  wrote  to  him  daily 
till  her  death,  and  often  I  remember  my  father  urging 
her  to  come  in  from  the  cold,  damp  air  as  she  stood 
out  on  the  avenue  listening  for  his  coming.  Evelyn 
fully  reciprocated  the  devotion  of  his  mother  and 
never  fell  short  of  her  expectations.  It  was  in  his 
nature  to  work  hard  at  the  thing  in  hand;  but  for 
her  sake  the  thought  of  failure  became  impossible, 
and  her  intrepid  spirit  had  the  immense  happiness  of 
seeing  her  soldier  son  win  honour  after  honour. 

In  the  large  hall  of  Rivenhall  logs  burnt  in  the 
great  open  fireplaces.  Out  of  this  hall  opened  a 
smaller  one  from  which  the  broad  shallow  oak  stairs 
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led  to  the  upper  rooms.  It  was  a  breathless  affair, 
when  I  was  small,  to  leave  the  long  dining-room  and 
cross  these  halls,  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  log  fire, 
to  my  father's  study,  where  I  used  to  hammer  wildly 
on  the  door— too  sure  that  the  long  shadows  were 
"  Something  "  about  to  catch  me  to  turn  the  door- 
handle in  the  ordinary  way.  Safely  arrived,  I  would 
sit  happily  on  the  floor  reading  books  quite  beyond 
my  years  and  comprehension,  but,  except  for  gently 
substituting  Scott  for  a  less  edifying  author,  my  father 
let  me  read  what  I  liked. 

The  drawing-room  was  hung  with  my  mother's 
paintings,  and,  though  I  was  too  yoi'.ng  to  appreciate 
them,  I  used  to  like  to  wander  round  the  room  looking 
at  the  pictures,  and  specially  considering  the  one  of 
my  father  as  a  young  man  in  hunting  dress. 

This  picture  rather  worried  me,  as  he  had  given 
up  hunting  and  said  it  was  because  he  was  so  old  ! 
His  friends  liked  to  tell  me  stories  of  his  hard  riding, 
and  of  his  erstwhile  curate,  who  would  hunt  if  his 
vicar  did  and  who  was  no  sooner  on  a  horse  t:;an  he 
was  off  again.  "  A  brave  little  man,  my  Pippin,  but 
no  sportsman,"  said  my  father,  and  I  understood 
later  that,  with  nine  children  to  educate  and  start 
out  in  life,  my  "  sporting  parson  "  had  to  grow  "  too 
old  "  very  early  in  life. 

Of  my  brothers  and  sisters  I  really  knew  only  four 
at  all  well.  Clarissa  had  died  at  seventeen,  and  Fred 
when  I  was  very  young;  Frank  was  away  with  his 
regiment,  my  sister  PoUie  was  married  and  away  in 
India  before  I  was  born,  and  my  sister  Emma  married 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett-Lennard   while  I   was   still   very 
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5'oung.  She  was  always  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  used 
to  love  going  to  visit  her  at  her  house  in  Brighton. 
Visiting  Sir  Thomas  Barrett-Lennard's  country  seat, 
Belhus,  I  did  not  like  so  much,  because,  though  Belhus 
is  very  beautiful,  I  loved  Rivenhall  better. 

There  was  a  very  old  and  large  cedar  tree  on  the 
lawn  outside  our  drawing-room  window,  with  a  long, 
low  swing  where  I  used  to  sway  gently  backwards  and 
forwards  reading  my  mother's  and  Anna's  manuscript. 
My  mother  and  sister  Anna  used  to  let  me  read  and 
criticise,  at  which  I  felt  greatly  honoured. 

A  solitary  peacock  called  "Jackhawks"  used  to 
haunt  this  spot,  and  he  had  a  startling  habit  of  suddenly 
springing  into  the  air  with  a  wild  cry  and  pecking 
sa/agely  at  the  eyes  of  the  person  sitting  in  the  swing. 
My  mother  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  one  day,  finding 
him  with  a  broken  leg,  sent  a  frantic  message  to  the 
local  doctor  to  come  and  mend  it.  He  arrived  thinking 
that  a  member  of  the  family— with  whom  he  was  not 
on  good  terms— was  the  sufferer,  but  when  my  mother 
imperiously  escorted  him  to  the  patient  his  indignation 
was  swallowed  up  in  amusement. 

My  mother  was  a  fine  musician,  and,  as  I  grew  older, 
I  began  to  long  to  play  as  she  did.  There  was  a 
beautiful  grand  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
used  to  try  to  pick  out  tunes  upon  it.  My  mother 
had  spent  much  money  on  her  eldest  daughter's  — 
Maria's  (PoUie) —musical  education.  At  the  end  of 
this  PoUie  said  she  detested  it,  and  would  never  play 
a  note  again  if  she  could  help  it.  When  I  asked  that 
I  might  be  taught  to  play  my  mother  said,  "No. 
There  is  the  piano,  go  and  play  it  if  you  really  want 
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to  learn."     In  time  I  could  play  very  well  by  ear, 
and  began  to  compose  a  little  and  seek  for  wider  know- 
ledge.    A  few  miles  away  was  Witham,  and  there  I 
found  a  teacher  in  the  organist  of  the  church.     He 
was  quite  blind,  but  a  wonderful  musician.    He  taught 
me  a  good  deal  about  music,  and  also  taught  me  to 
play  the  organ. 
I         I  began  as  I  grew  up  to  have  a  good  singing  voice, 
and  later  on  had  lessons  from  Mme.  Lemmens-Sher- 
rington,  but  my  father  would  have  none  of  the  songs 
and  French  operatic  music  my  mother  liked  me  to 
sing  to  her.     Nothing  but  Handel  might  I  sing  to  him, 
and,  unaware  as  I  was  of  the  difficulties  of  the  com- 
position, I  used  to  sing  "  God  is  for  us,"   "  Comfort 
ye,"  and  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  "  very  credit- 
ably. 

My  father  loved  this  music,  and  it  suited  my  voice 
better  than  light  operatic  music. 

My  love  of  music  at  this  time  led  me  to  try  com- 
position, and  I  used  to  set  to  music  any  verses  that 
took  my  fancy.  Among  these  I  was  much  pleased 
with  Longfellow's  "  Weariness,"  and  was  so  encour- 
aged by  my  mother's  praise  of  the  setting  that  I  sent 
the  poet  a  copy.  I  was  a  very  happy  girl  when  he 
^vrote  to  thank  me,  saying  that  mine  was  the  best 
setting  of  his  poem  he  had  ever  heard. 

Armed  with  the  manuscript  of  this  music  and 
some  others,  the  next  time  I  went  to  London  with 
my  father  I  went  to  Boosey's,  the  musical  pubhshers, 
and  asked  their  representative  to  publish  them. 

"Quite  impossible,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he 
answered  at  once.     "  We  never  take  beginners'  work  !  " 
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I  plaintively  remarked  that  even  Mozart  was  a  "  be- 
ginner  "  once,  and  could  not  understand  why  he  laughed. 
Still,  with  a  smile,  he  consented  to  look  at  the  manu- 
script, and  to  my  joy  he  ceased  to  laugh  at  me  and 
tried  some  of  it  over,  finally  agreeing,  much  to  my 
joy,  to  publish  "Weariness"  and  a  couple  of  ther 
songs. 

I  remember  my  father's  pleasure  and  the  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  gravely  assented  to  my  sugges- 
tion that  we  were  a  very  gifted  family  ! 

While  my  brother  Frank  (who  was  in  the  17th 
Foot)  was  stationed  at  Aldershot  he  invited  my  sister 
Anna  and  myself  down  to  see  a  review.  He  was 
married,  and  we  stayed  with  him  ard  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  married  officers'  quarters,  which  appeared 
to  us  to  be  very  gay  and  amusing. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  the  cavalry,  with  all  the 
officers  and  men  in  full  dress. 

Many  of  the  officers  came  over  to  call  after  the 
review,  and  among  them  was  Willie  O'Shea,  who  was 
then  a  cornet  in  the  18th  Hussars.  There  was  a  small 
drama  acted  by  the  officers  in  the  evening  which  my 
brother's  wife  took  us  to  see,  and  there  were  many 
of  the  18th  Hussars,  who  paid  us  much  attention, 
though,  personally,  I  found  the  elderly  and  hawk- 
eyed  colonel  of  the  regiment  far  more  interesting  than 
the  younger  men. 

I  sadly  wanted  someone  young  enough  to  play 
games  with  me,  and  the  boy  who  was  kept  at  Riven- 
hall  for  "  boots  and  knives  "  was  my  chosen  companion 
for  cricket.  I  thought  this  youth  a  marvellous  player, 
and  when  on  one  occasion  I  won  the  game  I  threw 
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•  rtump  into  the  air  in  my  joy.  My  triumph  waa 
■hort-hvcd,  for  it  came  down  on  my  head,  and  cut  it 
very  badly. 

My  stammering  companion  dragged  me  to  the  house 
after  wildly  dabbing  at  the  fast-Howing  blood  with 
my  pmafore.    What  with  the  boy's  assurances  that 
I  wa«    •  bleedin'  to  def  "  and  the  cry  of  my  nurse  at 
the  sight  of  my  blood-soaked  pinafore,  I  was  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  slid  out  of  the  difficulties  of  explanation? 
and  the  commotion  by  fainting.    This  little  episode 
led  to  the  banishment  o    my  chosen  ally,  the  boot- 
boy ;    and  I  was  thrown  more  than  ever  on  my  own 
resources. 

Regular  lessons  were  forbidden,  but  my  father  used 
to  teach  me  in  a  desultory  way,  and  had  never-ending 
patience   in   answering  questions.    Looking   far   back 
to  my  childhood  I  can  now  see  how  he  used  to  direct 
my  reading,  without  my  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it 
and  how  he  drew  me  on  to  questions  of  countries,  places, 
and  men  that  led  continually  to  further  interest  and 
desire  for  knowledge  which  he  never  failed  to  supply. 
He,  Sir  John,  was  for  twenty-five  years  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  twenty-two  years  chair- 
man of  the  Witham  Bench,  and  also  visiting  magistrate 
to  the  Chelmsford  Gaol.     He  was  extremely  popular 
and  I  was  very  proud  that  I  might  always  drive  with 
him  to  the  court  and  to  various  meetings.     I  remember 
that  I  used  to  experience  a  great  awe  on  the  days 
when  he  visited  the  prison,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was 
a  little  sad  and  silent  as  we  drove  home. 

He   was  in  great  request  throughout  the  county 
for  dinner  parties,  which  were  in  those  days  the  chief 
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form  of  social  intercourse  in  Essex.  To  these  he  could 
not  take  me,  but  I  used  to  lie  awake  till  he  came  to 
"  tuck  me  up,"  and  gently  whisper  "  God  bless  you, 
my  Blessing."  to  which  I  would  respond  "  God  bless 
you,  Pip,"  in  return. 

My  happiest  days  were  when  we  took  long  walks 
and  hunted  for  wild  flowers  together.  My  father 
knew  a  good  deal  about  botany,  and  taught  me  the 
names  of  the  flowers  I  collected,  their  old  English 
names  and  the  derivations  of  them.  I  have  still  the 
books  he  gave  me,  that  I  might  learn  more  of  the 
flowers  which  grow  without  cultivation,  and  the  power 
of  observation  he  awoke  in  me  then  has  been  a  great 
solace  to  mc  through  life. 

My  father's  sister,  Mrs.  Maddy,  lived  at  Hill  House, 
Messing,  and  had,  I  believe,  a  very  good  collection  of 
pictures,  among  them  being  an  original  Greuze.  "  Girl 
with  a  Pitcher,"  which  my  mother  copied  exquisitely. 
I  was  too  young  to  appreciate  these  beautiful  pictures, 
and  my  only  memory  of  my  visits  to  this  art  collection 
IS  of  the  torture  I  suffered  in  being  made  to  eat  minced 
mutton  t 
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"  A  chiela  amaug  ymt  /««„•  note» 
And,  faith,  he'll  prent  Ur'-BvHtn 

".arricd  „y  sister  W  """'  ™"-  "'«' 

Mh'.v""""''"  ''1''''"«  "'  *"""  """sideringlv  when  I  was 

..ffleiently  i„teJti„g  tot  ^LTo    "to  ^  77= 
sister  had  soft,  brown  hair  and  a  lovely  skTn   hh       "'" 

^drir  ■■"''•  *''^'  °' '-''«°« -  o;:;':rj;; 

de^di     "hat     sT'^  """^  "«""•     ^"'i  I  -'^"'y 

i,i.:':'..t;.T."rt,Tt;.-iLj:f 

nuntmg.     He  was  a  very  hard  rider  to  hounds    and 
was  a  cause  of  great  anviVt^r  f«  "ounas,  and 

sister   Anno   1      r      ^^'^^y  *o  my  mother,  for  my 
sister  Anna  loved  an  intrepid  "lead"  out  hunting^ 
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and  delighted  in  following  TroUope,  who  stuck  at 
nothing.  I  used  to  rejoice  in  his  "  The  Small  House 
at  Allington,"  and  go  about  fitting  the  characters  in 
the  book  to  the  people  about  me— a  mode  of  amuse- 
ment that  palled  considerably  on  the  victims. 

The  Reverend  John  Bellew  was  a  well-known 
churchman  and  preacher  in  those  days.  He  was 
much  admired  by  my  people,  but  I  do  not  remember 
much  of  him,  except  that  he  had  a  very  venerable 
appearance,  and  that  I  felt  very  small  and  good  when 
he  was  staying  at  Rivenhall. 

I  was  very  fond  of  figs  when  I  was  a  tiny  little 
child,  and  it  was  in  an  excess  of  this  feeling  of  virtue 
inspired  by  Mr.  Bellew,  that,  when  a  surprised 
parent  asked  me  why  I  was  unwilling  to  go  and 
get  something  that  was  required  from  the  dining- 
room,  I  replied  with  a  shower  of  tears,  "  f^^m  figs 
bodder  me  so  1  "—the  figs  of  my  temptation  having 
been  left  nestling  in  a  plate  of  cool  green  leaves  in 
the  dining-room. 

The  hounds  used  frequently  to  meet  at  Rivenhall, 
and  the  Master,  Mr.  Honeywood,  and  I  were  great 
friends,  though  we  should  not  have  been  so  if  he  had 
known  how  I  used  to  wander  quietly  off  during  the 
hunt  breakfast,  away  to  the  covers  they  intended  to 
draw,  and  tramp  about  as  much  as  possible  to  spoil 
the  scent.  I  would  wait  till  the  "  quarry  "  got  away, 
and  give  wild  "  view  holloa  "  in  the  wrong  direction, 
to  save  my  furry  friends. 

I  often  used  to  see  the  hares  feeding  in  the  evening, 
and  could  get  very  close  to  them  as  they  nibbled  the 
grass,  watching  me  with  their  bright  eyes  and,  seem- 
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ingly,  unconcerned  at  my  presence.  Of  course,  I  never 
confessed  my  unsporting  behaviour  to  any  of  the 
household,  as  my  brothers  always  hunted  when  at 
home,  and  my  sister  also,  and  they  and  the  Master 
would  not  have  forgiven  it.    I  did  not  mind  the  fox- 

S?'  ^""^  *^^  ^"^'  '^^'""'^ '°  ""^'^  "'"''^  ™y 

I  was  always  glad  when  our  young  cousin  George 
(afterwards  Sir  George)  FarweU  (Lord  Justice  Farwell) 
came  to  see  us.  A  dear  lad,  who  quite  won  my  chUdish 
admiration  with  his  courtly  manners  and  kind,  con- 
siderate  ways. 

The  Hon.  Grantley-Barkley  (who  was  seventy,  I 
believe)  was  a  dear  old  man  who  was  very  fond  of 
me-as  I  was  of  him.    I  was  but  a  child  when  he 
informed  my  parents  that  he  wished  to  marry  me 
when   I   was   old   enough!    He    was    a    dear    friend 
of   my   father's,    but,    though   the   latter   would    not 
consider  the  matter  seriously,  my   mother,  who  was 
an    extraordinarily   sympathetic    woman,    encouraged 
the  idea.  * 

Grantley-Barkley  was  always  called  the  "Deer- 
slater  "  by  his  friends.  A  fine  old  sportsman,  his  house. 
The  Hut."  at  Poole,  Dorset,  was  a  veritable  museum 
of  slam  beasts,  and  I  used  to  shudder  secretly  at  the 
Idea  of  becoming  mistress  of  so  many  heads  and 
horns. 

The  dear  old  man  used  to  write  long  letters  to  me 
before  I  could  answer  them  in  anything  but  laborious 
print,  and  he  wrote  sheets  to  my  mother  inquiring  of 
my  welfare  and  the  direction  of  my  education.  I  still 
have  many  of  the  verses  he  composed  in  my  honour, 
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and  though  the  last  line  of  the  verse  that  I  insert 
worries  me  now  as  much  as  it  did  when  I  received  it 
so^many  years  ago.  I  still  think  it  very  pretty  senti-' 

"Then  the  Bird  that  above  me  is  singing 
Shall  chase  the  thought  that  is  drear. 
When  the  soul  to  her  side  it  is  winging 
The  hmbs  must  be  Ungering  near  1 " 

This  little  one-sided  romance  died  a  natural  death 
as  I  grew  up ;  my  old  friend  continuing  to  take  the 
kmdest  mterest  in  me.  but  accepting  th^e  fact  that  I 

ZZr-  '""T'""  *°  ^^^  ^^^  °^  y°"*»^'  *b«t  «aUs  to 
youth  m  matmg. 

law^L  tT^'''    n^"^   '"^^''*'^   *^   "»y   brother-in- 
law.  Su-  Thomas  Barrett-Lennard.  that  WiUie  O'Shea 

who   was   a   iirst-class   steeplechase   rider,    would   no 

doubt.   ,f   asked,  ride  the  horse  Honesty  that  Tom 

rhfrT  *^  '"L'"   '^'  ^^^^*"°°^    Steeplechase. 

He  had  already  ndden  and  won  many  races.     WiUie 

readily  agreed  to  ride,  and  came  to   stay  at  Bclhus 
lor  the  race. 

I  was  staying  there  at  the  time,  and  though  I  was 
considered  too  young  to  be  really  "out,"  as  a  rule  I 
had  my  share  in  any  festivities  that  were  going  on 
I  remember  my  brother-in-law  saying  casually  to  my 
sister  Emma,  who  was  giving  a  dinner  party  that 
evemng:  "Who  is  Katie  to  go  in  with,  milady  ?" 
Tt  'i;fcu^"T''^  promptly.  "  Oh.  she  shall  go  in 
with  O  Shea."  A  mild  witticism  that  rather  ruffleS 
my  youthful  sense  of  importance 

My  first  sight  of  Willie  then,  as  a  grown-up.  was 
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on  this  evening,  when  I  came  rather  late  into  the  hall 
before  dressmg  for  dinner.  He  was  standing  near  the 
fire,  talking  with  the  eagerness  that  was  not  in  those 
days  bad  form  in  young  men  of  the  steeplechase  he 
Had  ridden  and  won  on  Early  Bird. 

I  had  been  so  much  the  companion  of  older  men 
than  he  that  I  was  pleased  with  his  youthful  looks 
and  vivacity.  His  dress  pleased  me  also,  and,  though 
It  would  appear  a  terrible  affair  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern 
young  man,  it  was  perfectly  correct  then  for  a  young 
officer  m  the  18th  Hussars,  and  extremely  becoming  to 
Willie :  a  brown  velvet  coat,  cut  rather  fully,  seal- 
skin waistcoat,  black-and-white  check  trousers,  and 
an  enormous  carbuncle  and  diamond  pin  in  his  curl- 
ously  folded  scarf. 

When  introduced  to  me  he  was  most  condescend- 
ing, and  nettled  me  so  much  by  his  kindly  patronage 
of  my  youthfulness  that  I  promptly  plunged  into  such 
a  discussion  of  literary  complexities,  absorbed  from  my 
elders  and  utterly  undigested,  that  he  soon  subsided 
into  a  bewildered  and  shocked  silence. 

However,  in  the  few  days  of  that  visit  we  became 
very  good  friends,  and  I  was  immensely  pleased  when 
on  parting,  Willie  presented  me  with  a  really  charm- 
ing little  poem  written  about  my  "  golden  hair  and 
witsome  speech." 

Of  course,  as  usual,  I  flew  to  show  my  father,  who 
reading,  sighed,  "  Ah,  too  young  for  such  nonsense.     I 
want  my  Pippin  for  myself  for  years  to  come." 

Wilhe's  family,  the  O'Sheas  of  Limerick,  were  a 
col  ateral  branch  of  the  O'Sheas  of  County  Kerry. 
Willie  s  grandfather,    William   O'Shca   (of  Rich   Hill, 
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^  Sanlucas)  smce  the  rebellion  of  1641    i„    IrdanS 

firirrefut^n^    M  ^  '"^;  *"^  P^°^P^'^^  exceedingly, 
nrmly  refusing  all  offers  from  Thaddeus  of  a  share  in 

a  reS  b«L  i!  ""^'"""^  "'  ™'«'<''-  '"  establish 
«  recora  breaking  racing  stable,   but  he  was  hv  „„ 

means   deaf  to  frequent  ^appeals   for   "  trpo^- ° 
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!'h!L!^*^f  ^*'?  ''°"^''  °^  Thaddeus's  stable  had 
sho^  his     worth  "  at  Punchestown. 

Bx^me)  daughter  of  Edward  Quinlan.  of  Tipperary. 
Si  f  frV"?  '°^"  *"  them-Maiy  (aft^erw^s 
WiUiam  Henry,  whom  I  married. 

tent^r^.  •??'*  "^'^  ^°'  ^'^  «^"d^^».  «nd  con- 
tentedly toiled  m  Dublin  for  their  benefit,  while  they 
were  being  given  the  most  thorough   education  his 

TnceT  f  "r  '"  *'^™-  '"'^^y  '^'--^^d  between 
France.  England,  and  Spain,  and  certainly  they  became 
perfect    linguists.     Willie    had    no    natural    tLe    f"r 

France  and  Spam,  and  finished  up  but  langlaidly  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  before  he  went  into  the  18th 
Hussars  m  which  regiment  his  father  purchased  a 
commission  for  him. 

He  was  sent  into  this  regiment  with  these  instruc- 

tons  from  his  father  :   "  First  become  a  smart  officer ; 

econdly.  do  what  the  other  men  do  and  send  the  bill 

TJl  T,        .f."^^'  ^^^"^  ^"  ^^eellent  allowance, 
and  he  followed  his  father's  instructions  to  the  letter. 

He  was  keen  about  his  work  in  the  regiment,  and 
took   an  honest  interest  in  all  that  pertained  lo  it. 
He  also    'did  what  the  other  men  did,"  and  greatly 
enjoyed  himself,  sending  "the  bill  "  in  to  his  fother 
according  to  instructions. 

He  was  a  handsome  lad.  gay.  somewhat  irrespon- 
sible, generous,  and  of  a  ready-if  rather  barbed- 
sense  of  humour.  His  cosmopolitan  education  had 
given  him  an  ease  of  manner  and  self-assurance  that 
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regiment.  ""Peroting  to  hu  seniors  in  the 

0-ShL'  Ih^jr  '  ?°*'"«  ''«''»"*•   «"!  Willie 
whio?the  ISth'^we:  t  rrj^Tr"  T'  '" 

his  son  in  Cilth     w  n'  '"°™°'"  ""'^  °'  ''"P'»8 
mised  toremembet  IhJ    ^^'  T"''  '""  '>"'•  P™" 

any  rate  in^^       ,        """'^  '^'^  ""^  Pufeliased,  at 
S^oVm  k  P™"'-  *''''*'"8  that  the  sup^ior 

tTti:r.'Stirtrh„rrar "'  '^"'""^'»^ 

inTut,,r!  "^'J''\"°"W  "»t  asit  him  to  do  so,  and  would 
m  toure  make  h,s  ample  aUowanee  sufflee  for  his  needs 

rusher  rre:rr.;:L^-e:Th:-renr^»f 

before  I  mairied  him.  regiment,  just 

Henry  O'Shea  died  in  London  before  Willie  and  r 
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"^^f  ''.*!f  7V^'  ""''y  ^^^'''  °^  ^»*h^"'  «nd  Willie 
able  m  all  his  dealings,  and  had  the  most  charming 

0  Sheas  put  together.  I  think  his  only  fault  was  that 
lost^r^  ^-/fdren  so  xoreign  an  education  they 
ost  somewhat  of  the  Irish  charm  which  he  possessed 
so  strongly  himself.  He  spoke  with  a  brogue  that 
was  music  in  the  ear.  and  the  contrast  of  tWs  with 

^H^Zlv  V^'^^'^  ^"^"^^  ^"^  ^^'  d«««hter's  (un- 
affected) French  accent  was  distinctly  amusing  when  the 
three  were  together. 

Of  the  Comtesse  O'Shea  there  is  little  to  say  but 
that,  to  me.  she  appeared  to  be  a  bundle  of  negations 

Ten'^wh  '"  r  !^",^*-^^«y«  i"  *  very  beautiful  shawl. 
Even  when  I  first  knew  her  she  and  her  daughter  were 
evidently  convinced  that  she  was  very  old  and  feeble. 
^  hough  she  could  not  have  been  much  more  than 
middle-age^,   and  if  there  had  been  no  daughter  to 
ean  upon  .  do  not  think  she  would  have  desired  to 
lean     She  was  destitute  of  any  sense  of  humour,  and 
high  y  educated,  always,  I  think,  an  unhappy  com- 
bination   and   her  only  definite  characteristics   were 
her  assiduous  practice  of  her  religion  and  her  pro- 
found sense  of  my  undesirability  as  a  daughter-in-law. 

erJ^l'VT'   ^^u^  ^'^^'"'   "'^  *^^  °*h^r  hand, 
erred    if  at  all.  on  the  side  of  definiteness.     Had  her 

nlT  ^7,^^"^^«he  would  have  been  extremely 
pretty,  but  rheumatic  fever  had  twice  worked  havoc  on 
her  lovely  skm  and  rendered  her  widely  opened,  blue 
eyes  pain-marked  am.  heavy  lidded.  She  also  was 
sadly  deficient  in  humour,  and  wore  herself  and  her 
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oH  ZL^  z^z  'retr  '""''■ 

very  quick  ti.m,v-,     *^"tw«nts.    She  had  naturally  a 
•Mwr  f«r  more  D.in  f^  '     ''"'''  *»"'  '«•  I»»- 

"  .  relief  f,om  ^^-  t^J'Ta""''^  "'"""'  "*''" 
She  had  Uken  coj,i2^T  ^  """'"fonil  Mture. 
loudy  thoro^h  X  .     "  »«'«»'»««  of  her  meticu- 

and  «  innocent^T  °  • ,  •"     *"  «»  ignorant- 
must  have  be^ir'eS.7'""'  "'  '"™ty-«ght  a,  she 

finish  Zl  wettwvt  ^""^  '  °"'"»  ""  "'' 
tain  liking  for  IfS  ^  ""^  ^  >"">  "  '"^■ 

not  sharS  her  IT'?"'  ""^  '  *"■*  "-at,  had  she 
desirabS^."t„7;'^r'  T™"""  "'  '^  "y  ""■'■ 
was  betroLd  t"f '  *r  ""TTf  'o""  <"  "er.    She 

"iaokest  of  the*rk'Rran°s«;^tt""''[  Z'  "'  T 

ing  behind  t^hr,^^;;™*V^.--tie  f-erjleav- 

they  were  to  be  wS  L  T  /^'^'  "'°'*'^  "^f"' 
health  would  renlfh    V   '      °"^"'  *■■"'  ""^  ^tate  of 

l>er  from  her  orol  ,  t  "'"''''  ^'^  '''"'  '<•  "'<:^' 
the  less  beels^T T  wt'  ^""''  ^"°'""  ™»  "O"^ 
his  house  r?a^t  i^^'"^  ^'^'^'^  ""V  of  going  to 
Udies  »nJ  ■  oompany  with  several  elderlv 

perfect  happt^s/"  '""'  "*"  "  ■»-'■  -«-'"«  Out 
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CHAPTER   IV 

PRIVATE   THEATRICALS 
"  ^*'  '*«■".  "'e're  mummera  all/" 

One  happy  day,   when  my  brothers  were  ^*  »,« 
We  had  several  people  stayinir  with  i>«  «f  *i,»  *• 

eventuaUy  became  more  enthusiastic  than  any  of 
».).  «.d  my  sister  Anna,  who  was  now  Mrs.  Steck 

with  r  I™''?  ?""'"■  "'«•  ™»  wonderfully  clever 
«  h  her  brush,  left  her  beloved  pictures  and  novet 
™tog   and  set  to  work  to  paint  the  scenery  for  our 

pair  of  tall  steps,  painting  away  for  dear  life  and  at 
the  same  time  listening  inteUigently  to  the' v^ous 
members  of  her  family  and  her  ^estf  deelaimin~ 
P«ts  bdow  her  and  appealing  for  her  approval 

I^dy  Wood  foKB,  a  man  could  not  help  look 

it?slt  f  ^h  ^r"  """'  """-stands  how  essenUal 
■t  .s  that  I  should  enter  left,  the  profile  is  ever0kmg  !  " 
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2y^Z.^  «"?'"«  ••"  ff-'t'  gaily  from  ht 
wth  «.  un«r.„g  intuition  th.t  rtiUod  the  bickering. 

with  Lr^  ""  ■*'"  "  "''^  '«'«««  "«■".« 

W  t^.hr''  7"/;''  ""'  '''■'"«''  h""  that  »h« 

thtugLfU"1ife   aiVr-*  r"""   «"""■•« 
feminfn.   K.    !        !  ""^    cosmetic    adjuncts    to 

feminine  beauty,  she  was  rewarded  by  nature  with 
the  preservation  of  her  good  looks  in  old  age 

The   scenery   was   most   successful   and   the   droo 

in"1rrr"  ''  7"^*'^  ^'^"'^^^P^  -^-  -'  -  Jd' 
lanrofdirnr ^"'^'  ^^^^  ^"*^  '^  ^^'^^^^^  ^«^^- 

We'were  ir^  ''r  '^  ''''*^  ^'''^'   ^^^  -^^^^d. 
or  Ih?  I  °^  "'  P'°^*^^y  convinced  that  he 

aft  r  mth7"  '"^"'^^  "'  *^^'"«  ^'^^  ^^^^  P^^ts.  but 
after  „,uch  discussion  and  a  firm  reminder  from  Frank 
that  some  of  us  must  be  content  f^  fiii  *u     . 

able  office  of  audience    tLTT  ^^"^  '•°"°"'- 

'|-c  oi  auaience,  the  parts  were  awarded. 

My  sister  Anna  was  to  act  Betsy  Baker  whilo  T  t. 

Kobsart.     The  other   parts  wer'    .lied    by  (the   late) 
S,r    Charles    DuCane    (afterwar .    Govern^  o     Ta 
mama)  h,s  eousm,  Percy  DuCane  (of  the  Scots  Greys 
Zr    r.^r^  Barrctt-Lennard.  Sir  Thomas,  and  my 
brother  Charhe.     I  remember  the  latter  made  an  cT 

Lane  was     Crummy,"  Sir  Thomas  "Mouser"  iaBetsv 
Baker,  and  Willie  O'Shea  was  Q„een  Eli^beth       ^ 
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O'Shea  was  a  name  not  very  well  known  amongst 
us    .  .    those    days,    and    during    Queen    Elizabeth's 

o?wni-'l°"  '^"  ""^'  '''"''  "^'"y  •''^'her  officer, 
of  Willie  s  began  to  sing  in  an  undertone  :  -  O  She  is  a 
jolly  good  fellow."  That  was  enough  to  set  the  whole 
house  off.  and  a  shout  of  laughter  went  up  as 
Willie  who  was  then  (and  always)  very  sensitive  a. 
to  foolish  puns  upon  his  name,  glowered  at  them  from 
under  his  red  Elizabethan  wig.    I„  one  moment  we 

with  O  shes  a  jolly  good  fellow."  and  good  Queen 
Bess,  with  a  look  of  withering  seorn.  pieked  up  his 
skirts  and  stalked  off  "left  »  with  as  mueh  dignity  as 
he  could  muster.  ' 

Having  been  once  bitten  with  the  theatrical  mania, 
we  were  restless  and  anxious  for  more,  and  soon  we 
were  rehearsing  for  another  comedy,  to  be  enacted 
this  time  at  Belhus.  the  home  of  my  brother-in-law 
Tom  and  my  sister  Emma,  r  ^ave  forgotten  what 
the  p  ay  was  ;  but  Mr.  Spauldini,  (of  the  Foreign  Office). 
Christopher  Weguelin.  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles 
Hall)  were  great  acquisitions,  as  they  were  fine  amateur 
actors,  and  had  a  "  finish  "  that  our  first  performance 
perhaps  lacked.     We    were  properly  coached  for  the 

Ke'elev   M^Tr    '^'''    ^^«""    ^y    *^«    ^«*^    Mrs. 
Keeley.  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  Mr.  J.  Clarke. 

After  the  success  of  the  Belhus  theatricals  we 
soared  much  higher  and  acted  at  Chelmsford,  the 
theatre  at  Colchester,  and  even  in  London.  My 
mother  was  always  most  sympathetic,  taking  the 
greatest  interest  in  our  efforts,  and  sitting  in  the 
wings    to   prompt    and    encourage    us.     This    was    a 
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gr^t  CO  nfort  to  me.  „  I  wm  nervous.  «„d  my  lea. 
^to  .hae  .nd  my  lip.  tremble  «,  much  th.Ut  Z 
Zf  V"   T"""-  *^"    "'**"P^'^    encouragement    th" 

fllhio^    f  V,'  ^^T*  '^'''  ^*°^«'  -"^^  •»  '»»-  pretty 
t^non   .f  ti  ,.e  day.,   bees  and  butterflies  we^re  so 

mour.  .  ..   ,o  appear  hovering  over  the  raro  exotics, 
th.^    r  '  *"   •'"**^"''   *»»eatrirals  are   really 

lei^r".    '  .  ""*•''■■'  °^  **^'  entertainment,  an.i  the 
ea^ur,     ...'       .r.n  ^„^ther's  parts  led  to  end- 

less  Ian. /I. cr.  nMn,.,,  and  fun. 

Mj  ^  .fP.,  ..  Barrett-Lennard.  looked  so  lovely 
in  the  lowde  .1  patches  worn  in  the  old-world 
plays  w.  .o  much  aifrcted  that  we  often  persuaded  her 
to  wear  powder  in  the  evening  when  there  were  house 
parties  m  Belhus.     She  was  petite,  and  possessed  iZ 

Tnd  rVl  VT''  '^^*"^^^'  '^"^  '"^^  diamZ' 
and  powder   ooked  as  though  she  had  stepped  down 

hun'^    r     .  ^"   '''°"'^'''   ""^^^*^^   P'^^'-e^   that 
hung  above  her  m  the  dining-room. 

whlT  ""Z  r'"  ^  "*""  sitting-room  of  my  own. 
fnendV  '°f  ''  undisturbed,  and  receive  my  own 
friends ;   and  our  one  outdoor  servant.  Tim  Bobbin 
put  down  a  carpet  and  hung  white  curtains  for  me 
afterwards   filhng   the   window    seats    with    the    best 

^Zr  AT  ?  *'*•  '^''^  "y  ^'^'  sister-in-law  (my 
brother  Charlie's  wife)  drove  over  to  see  us.  and  spent 
a  mormng  m  hmng  my  curtains  with  pink ;  and  the 
little  room  glowed  with  colour. 

My  brother  Charlie's  wife  has  always  been  a  "  Minna 
of  sweet  memories  "  to  me.  and  while  my  home  was 
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Speaking  of  Tim  Bobbin  remind,  m.  „f  .1. 
ar  ol7v Sne-r  •  -^"  X:tnTm"eT 
root  scent    anH   ho^  ;,  paper-Iace,  and  orr  s- 

servant  Tin,  elbl  ""rrJ^"' *""  iL^""  '>"■"''" 
printed  on  tl,-  baek  "^^  '""'""'  ""''  ■"<«% 

--;^.;a™tt;bo^^^^      r  r 

valentine,  exclaimed  ston  ^ /'"  ^""f,/"' ■^'',  ■>"  f- 
a  man  had  two  tbousan'  a  year  an' M^  K^  '  ^'" 
W  med  ask  for  naught  better T"  ^"''  '"  ""'^ 

In  the  summer  I  went  tn  «t..,r  „♦  n  .. 
and  again  met  Willie,  who  ^s  ,1    ""^  °"^   r"' 
guest  ^vith  all  my  people  ""'^  ^'^^°™« 

Unconsciously  we  seemed  to  drift  to-etl  er  in  *k 

XTeJLtrthThrrh'^-"-'^^^^ 
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and  the  hum  of  bees.  The  rest  of  the  household  seemed 
intent  on  their  own  affairs,  and  we  were  content  to 
be  left  together  to  explore  the  cool  depths  of  the 
glades,  where  the  fallow  deer  ran  before  us,  or  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  the  high  walls  were  covered 
with  rose-coloured  peaches,  warm  with  the  sun  as  we 
ate  them.  What  we  talked  about  I  cannot  remember 
but  it  was  nothing  very  wise  I  should  imagine. 

Back  to  the  house  to  tea  with  the  others  in  the 
south  drawing-room,  where  the  scent  of  tuberoses  and 
jasmine  added  to  the  sweetness  of  the  summer  even- 
ing, and  then  Willie  and  I  would  pace  the  avenue  in 
dreamy  silence,  while  the  shadows  lengthened  and  the 
moon  rose,  and  the  haze  of  the  summer  night  drove 
the  deer  to  higher  ground  towards  the  house. 

Week  after  week  went  by  in  our  trance  of  content- 
ment. I  did  not  look  forward,  but  was  content  to 
exist  in  \he  languorous  summer  heat —dreaming 
through  the  sunny  days  with  Willie  by  my  side,  and 
thinking  not  at  all  of  the  future.  I  suppose  my  elders 
were  content  with  tl\e  situation,  as  they  must  have 
known  that  such  propinquity  could  have  but  one  ' 
ending. 

There  was  a  man  by  whom  I  was  attracted  and 
who  had  paid  me  considerable  attention— E.  S.,  sta- 
tioned at  Purfleet.  He  was  a  fine  athlete,  and  used 
to  fill  me  with  admiration  by  jumping  over  my  pony's 
back  without  touching  him  at  all.  I  sometimes 
thought  idly  of  him  during  these  days  with  WiUie, 
but  was  content  to  drift  along,  until  one  day  my  sister 
asked  me  to  drive  over  with  a  note  of  invitation  to 
dinner  for  the  officers  at  Purfleet. 
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In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  set  out,  with  Willie, 
of  course,  in  attendance.  Willie,  on  arrival,  sprang 
out  of  the  pony  cart  to  deliver  the  note,  and  as  he 
was  jumping  in  again  glanced  up  at  the  window  above 
us,  where  it  happened  E.  S.  and  another  officer  were 
standing.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Willie  leant 
forward  and  kissed  me  full  on  the  lips.  Furious  and 
crimson  with  the  knowledge  that  the  men  at  the 
window  had  seen  him  kiss  me,  I  hustled  my  poor  little 
pony  home,  vowing  I  would  never  speak  to  Willie 
again ;  but  his  apologies  and  explanation  that  he  had 
only  just  wanted  "  to  show  those  fellows  that  they 
must  not  make  asses  of  themselves  "  seemed  so  funny 
and  m  keeping  with  the  dreamy  sense  I  had  of  belong- 
mg  to  Willie  that  I  soon  forgave  him,  though  I  felt 
a  little  stab  of  regret  when  I  found  that  E.  S.  declined 
the  invitation  to  dinner.     He  never  came  again. 

Willie  had  now  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  and  in 
the  evening  before  l,is  going,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
drawing-room,  he  stopped  to  offer  me  a  rose,  kissing 
me  on  the  face  and  hair  as  he  did  so. 

A  few  mornings  after  I  was  sleeping  the  dream- 
less sleep  of  healthy  girlhood  when  I  was  awakened 
by  feelmg  a  thick  letter  laid  on  my  cheek  and  my 
mother  leaning  over  me  singing  "  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen  "  in  her  rich  contralto  voice.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
decidedly  cross  at  having  been  awakened  so  sud- 
denly, and,  clasping  my  letter  unopened,  again  sub- 
sided into  slumber. 

So  far  nearly  all  my  personal  communication  with 
Willie  when  he  was  away  had  been  carried  on  by 
telegraph,   and  I  had  not  quite  arrived  at  knowing 
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Jd  to  pass  long  h„„,  .t  tfc^  ,^^^  ™  w« 

At  this  time  Colonel  Clive,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 

my  owT^  "      ^  •'"'  P'™'"'  '»  '"^"i»«  -'  «ng  to 
my  own  aecompaniment.    I  spent  some  happy  hours 

^th  z  St^'^^r"™  ^f"«  ^'  ^'-<'^'' »:::; 

WM  cZiZ  r  J^.  '""-"nber  that  when  I  knew  he 
tTpire^m'  ■*"'  ""  '"'^'  "  ^'"^  "•"»»  '"  »y  "- 

wen?"tn'v  *""  '*''^'"«  '*  ^'""''«=''-  -"y  ™ter  and  I 
went  to  his  rooms  to  see  the  sketches  of  a  friend  of 
my  brother  Evelyn's.  Mr.  Hosier,  the  elever  ^ewf 
paper  correspondent,  afterwards  Sir  H    n  i 

Ja«,er  of  M..  Winston  Churc^hm!  '^e^dra""^^^^ 
I  M.eve.  very  clever,  and  I  know  the  tea  Z,2 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  the  iSfK  w 
were  stationed  at  Brighton.      The   mh  """^ 

He  used  to  school  younj?  horses  nn  fK»  r.  Y 

Brighton,  both  his 'own'and  tW  of  ottTme^'r 

In^Ztu  'PP"?"*'^  »»™8  h«  brother  officers.   Willie 
loved  these  early  morning  gallops  on  the  Downs   ™d 
on  one  oc<»s,o„,  he  rode  off  soon  after  daybr^k  „„ 
h.s  steeplechaser.  Early  Bird,  for  a  ^aUop  on  t^e  rae™ 
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course.    At  the  early  nararf^  *k.t 

mfaing.  and,  as  inqStll  K  "'""""^  """'^  "■» 
whereabout.   .    '^    "^  "^'^  *»«>«  made  as  to  his 

just  tt  broUtTr;r  "■■"  ^'^ »'«» "'d 

fuseiyfro.aXintheX'""'^'  """'  '"'^*"«  P"" 

fro^aerel'r'wT^^K''  ™^  ""^  »•>'  "«' 
diately  set  out  t"  LfcT    ■  '  ''™"'"  •"»«"  ''■"■"»■ 
i     unconLous  sll"    .t;™,  ^ds'  r/"™'!  ''•"  ""^ 
'     the  course  which  ,™.  7  '  "''""'  a"™s 

dently  the  oluse  of7h/''T''   "'"'   "'"*  -""^   "'■ 
to  the  ba^acks  on  »    t  "^'^P-    '^'"^  «<"  "-im  down 

-.™riC^r-rj;-r 

had  gaiioped  o«r  "^^  ^^f  r„  J  „^/--   -«.  -e 
morning.  ""'^  °"  **»e  previous 

wiiLr^fof  sth;'""'" '  'r'  "^'-^  -'«-'  'o 

watch  for  ne^^/of™^^^  "«^^  I  did  little  else  than 

-«.  and  Sir  1  w' haXr/'to'^tt^T -"T- 
to  nurse  him    and  o«  e  •       ^'^^s*®"  Barracks 

-ved  hi„  to  ::t  rwrhi: :  ^z^"^  "-^ 

woek,  he  lay  unconscious,  and  tLnS  ZZ"'  "^ 

:Z:  inV'T'  "'  "-  "^""^  and  thTthey  it 
A  If;  •  ?  '"  ^"^'"'  *"  •^-"■valesee.  '^  " 
A  great  friend  of  Willie's,  also  in  the  isth     i>  u 

Cunninehame  Gr«h«m    ,       •     .     """""th —Robert 

London  and  went  down  to  Belhus'  witi,  the™. '  w"  .l^ 
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of  the  rugs  ^  *'*"'^  ""^^''  cover 

so  careful  of  Wniie  w».  l..      ^  ^''"^'  ^  «^y- 

that  we  seemed  17     \       '°  """'>'  *°"  ""»«««*'• 
f.-  A        .  '"""^  ''""'"'"  Wm  for  years     In  . 

comp.::?;  ^r^'"'' '°  ^^y ""-  •"»  tm  he  „«, 

hin,  again  and  at  CLfre  Julk 'f  mf '„, '"  ■"''* 

..lir/'it:' it;ir  oni  rr  Z-'^^* "»" 

and  he  slipped  a  Lh,  Ta  T        -^    "*  ^''™*  ='<>'«• 
mudT^mifea^d  fir.  "^'^  "'""^  '"  ""-  "■- 
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CHAPTER    V 

A   MEMORY   OF   BRIGHTON 

"  But,  oh!  the  fresh  winds  of  the  sen 

I'h'^tr^.fd  and  roar'd  oer  the  scudding  tide ; 
^*>^  oh.' for  those  hours  so  wildl!,  free 

Hhen  we  stood  there  side  by  sule."-A.  C.  St.kle. 

My  sister  Anna  and  I  went  down  to  Brighton  for 
change   of  air  to  our  sister.  Lady  Lcnnarl's  house 
She   and   S,r    Thomas   were    away,  and    we   were  Tn 
proud  possession  of  the  great,  tall  house  and  an  old 
caretaker,  who  was  to  look  after  us 

We  were  very  happy  by  the  sea  all  day,  and  in  the 
evemng  well  amused  by  Mr.   Cunninghame  Grlham 
who  was  now  baek  at  Preston  Barraeks,  having  left 
Willie  m  his  father's  care  at  Belhus. 

Cunninghame  Graham  was  solemnly  invited  to 
come  to  "dinner"  whenever  he  liked,  a'nd  my ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  I  were  interested  observers  of  his  expression  when 
he  first  came.  Anna  and  I  had  deeided  that  we 
oved  breakfast  and  hated  dinner,  so,  having  no  one 
to  please  but  ourselves,  we  "dined"  as  we  break- 
fasted,  on  bacon  and  eggs  and  such  sort  of  earlv- 
morning  food.  ^ 

Mr.  Graham  was,  after  the  first  shock,  good  enough 
to  say  he  liked  our  late  breakfast,  and  certainly  he 
assisted  at  our  simple  feast  very  frequently.     Looking 
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back,  I  think  he  was  verv  «.    *i 

»«ter  Aanm  thougri  sh^  ^    T  ''""'°'"'  ''>'  ""' 

suit  was  hopeless  '*™''J'  '»*^«''  his 

In  the  evening  we  used   to  walk   in   n,     r 
Crescent  Gardens    wh.™  .t  '"  ""  l^"™ 

and  the  drowsy  swlw  S'  ""'"f  ,f  "■"  ""^"""^ 
for  sleep.  *''^  ''»  '""^d  "»  into  desire 

for  z  .rnas"i:"o""d  "r  "■" '  --  p-p-"* 

balcony.      hJ  Whl         T'"""«  ""'"^  ™  t^f 

peeped'out.  a^d  theTled^^T  ['"'k''™"'  "' 
flowers.  They  had  evM  «  u  ""^'^  bouquets  of 
road  below.    ^      ^  ""'™"''  ""=»  ">■"«  "P  f™n,  the 

over^^h"  \aC;rd  r  to"  7  ™"""-'^  ""-' 
"tly  gentlemen-gaXr  tn      ^T*  "«^"-«PPar- 

floral  bombardier  We  CtilvVeS'i:"f°'  '"''' 
drawing-room  and  bolted  ,h.-^  ^  ''"''  '"'»  'h' 

idea  tL  ^c^J^:tZ':;^-:;^rr''^' 

twin  Romeos.  !>pints  might   turn   into 

iaughtef  at  ou^rsL^t  '2^X  """  '»""'«■'«  »'"■ 

uneontr'nS!  ThtSg  1^*17  ""  ."^^  '°  "PP- 
tening  for  the  gentle^l'^^f  ^^trsC^J"  ^f  •  «^- 
Agam  two  bouquets  were  flun<,  .Tn       a  *'°™''- 

■onger.     We  dressed  her  up  as  aVa^with";'.:: 
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apron  and  muffled  her  face  un  tn  "  t»      u      . 
ache  from  the  wind  "     The  flT  '^^fP  h^r  tooth- 

k«  wiim.       ihe  flowers  used  to  arrive  in 

to  the  baeony  by  the  same  young  men  nightly 
roun^inV  f      '"■"  ""■•  ""^  '  'P'"^  ""^  '"<•  Cavalier, 

lid  shouw°°\:""  T  ^'""^  ""•"«•  -  ""  "o^y 

iiiaiu   snouid,    to   "post   some   letter*"     a^  .     , 

»t^t  :r:x%rth:r »"- '--" 

ladies.  ^  '^°'^^"  •"  *o  '»^»-  young 

and^'a^TwrLtud^'f  ^\^"^''  ^  ^"^«^«*'-' 
got  to  "Myrady^'^Irs^The?"^^'  T."°^*'  ''  '* 
flowers  were  aeceptable  t^  fl  ^  ^''"?^  ^''  *^^*  *^^ 
her  ladv's  nurV      T  ^^  ^°""»  '^^'^^  and  that 

that  it  „„„M  w  made  Vorth  hrSToTn:"' 
such  a  little  servirp    «;h«       i  •       f  ^  °°  *^^"^ 

of  the   yoLTTadfe/"  Z™      ""'^ ''"*'•''»'- 
J         ,     iaaies—    their   ma   away   and   all" 

a™with  t  "'"""^'''''   ^'"^''^'-^  '"'o  L  dooT 

<nto?;ttxr„trc"  "Y-rhr  "• 

at  having  been  out  of  f  h«  f  ""^/'^*''^-     ^  "^^s  half  cross 
g  ucen  out  ot  the  fun,  but  soon  we  were  hof  k 
rockmg  with  laughter  over  the  "  poetrv  "  and  nl 
how  to  restore  the  "  tin  "  ^-^u     x         •  plannmg 

mischief.  ^     ^»t^«"t  getting  into  further 

thesf  leT^^SthalTH  "  ^'^  '°"^"^*^'  ^"^  ^-- 

to  a  goodtnl^tl^r^r^^^^^^^  '''^^''' 

"",  ana  meant  to  pursue  us  to 
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tt^  S!t-  ^\""*  *""■"  '"^-""y  out  of  doo«  in 
the  d.yt,„e    but  n«.r  by  word  or  rig„  r«=„™^ 

lis  u""   '"'""*'    """   *°   •*-    "•'■'   "-^  ^ 
d.vt"rut''"„Virr  '"'u"«  '""  'Wht-h^rtcd  in  those 

frch*.";':;.'""^  »'"  '°  '^'  -  -"-tan" 
When  I  contrast  the  girls  of  my  youth  with  those 

tc^J"^  "^  '  *"»^  "'  were'^lre  ™^«t   ^d 
decidedly  more  attractive  I 

When  we  told  our  mother  (Lady  Wood)  about  fh* 

thZLfo?  th  *"'  "^ '"  ™  "--''s';:^''^'"^  h 

»d  wh^M  '^'*'"'°  *''°  ''°"^'""  ""■»*  h«ve  been, 
and  when  the  young  fellows  were  discovered  in  the 

tet  wT  1;  1°  '""'  *'■""  '*'™'y  ""•'«'  o5,  and 
yet,  with  her  characteristic  dislike  of  our  beine  under 
any  obligation  to  anyone    sent  .,,1,  ^ 

present.  anyone,  sent  each  amorous  one  a 

onr*^,..'""*'"'.""'  '°  '^"^  "'  th'  indiscretion  of 

me  ^rwha'.T'""'  "'  '!;'  "  '^'  °"^'"  -ho  admired 
me  most,  while  Anna  would  chuckle  out  "  as  much  a. 

my  place  .s  worth  if  it  comes  to  M'lady's  ears" 

S-oon  Anna  and  I  were  startled  out  of  our  rirlish 

nonsense  at  Brighton  by  receiving  a  teleg,^"  Svt^ 

news  of  our  mother  being  dangeroufly  ill.    fTmfsZ 

r;„  :r  , '"  '"*  *"•"  ""■* «°-  *■>  i-ndi  3 

byrwrmLrtLT-"* "-  '^  "> «- '» ^»«'°" 
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When  we  got  to  the  station  we  found  that  there 
were  no  means  of  getting  to  town  until  much  later. 
We  were  m  despair,  as  our  mother  was  said  to  be 
dying,  and  as  there  was  a  goods  train  on  the  point  of 
departure  Anna  and  I  boldly  dimbed  on  to  the  cab 
of  the  engme  and  begged  the  driver  and  stoker  to  let  us 
go  up  with  them.     Of  course,  they  refused,  but  so  half- 
heartedly,  when  we  explained  and  they  saw  my  tear- 
stained  face,  that  we  persisted.     Still  saying  that  he 
could  not  possibly  do  it  the  driver  started  the  train, 
and  he  and  the  stoker  found  us  a  couple  of  sacks  to 
sit  upon    and  kindly  served  us  with  their  own  hot 

long  before  it  was  light,  and  as  we  sat  huddled  together 
on  the  floor  of  the  cab  of  the  engine  the  weird 
journey,  the  rush  through  the  dark  night  with  only 
the  flare  of  the  engine's  fire  to  light  us,  lessened  the 
tension  of  our  anxiety  about  our  mother. 

On  arriving  in  London  we  caught  a  fast  train  to 
Kivenhall,  and  to  our  preat  relief  found  her  better 

fh.^L.'"«^''  ^"?  ^  ^'''*  *°  ^"«^*°"  «g«in  before 
the  18th  Hussars  left  Preston  Barracks.     She  hired  a 

horse  from  the  livery  stable  for   me,  so   that    Willie 

and  I  had  long  rides  over  the  Downs  together 

One   day   Evelyn    came    down,  and    brought    his 

beautiful  chestnut  mare  down  with  him.     He  let  me 

nde  her.  and  as  we  were  getting  on  to   the  Downs 

he   exolaimed    "  You  ought  to  be  able  to  ride  well 

by  this  time,     and  gave  the  already  excited  mare  a 

flick  with  his  whip      She  galloped  away  with  me,  and 

I    dung    helplessly   to   her   until,    to   my   relief,   she 

eventually  found  her  way  to  her  stables  in  the  town. 
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•t  Brighton,  .nd  wr.J  J^l^r'  ""*!  "'  '"'  '"' 
Willie',  fether  21  i^  I  *?      ""'  **""• 

I  think  I  „  *  hir„!l?    l"  '"""  "■""  «ft<>™"d». 
evcningfand  Xd  '^,  «'  "-""oP^'i""  •"«  the  whole 

^  i,s!d  now"t„i:;tim:T„7:s.rth"""*"^- 

to  b«  left  frL  an^u?:;:""  •"•„""'""  "'•    »  ^t  »  OoZ 
or  n,arri«^,„dthrrf?^ '"''«'"'""»  ">»«8hts 

Willie.  i^irtir.x  whtn  rr.""  *°  *^*^ 

n.e.  and  l.alf-eo„«"uri  ll'^d  t'o  t  K  T""^  " 
•Jays  when  men  were  iLL      *  *°'  '*''''  '°  "-e 

to  be  avoided.  J^n  X  «rti  ""'  "■""  •^'>»' 
fetched  or  carried    Tf'^  "*  ""■"'thing  to  be 

me  better  th«  ^nyo L  f7th?H  """"T  """'""^ 
she  interviewed  TOc  when  h  ''  "'"  *"'  ""■« 
ren,ember  a  feelingo^  rTlief  a.  heT' ' ,  ""'■/  °"'^ 
bye  to  me  in  naJin.  Z.    !!        ""''^'>'  ""■  S"«<i- 

ehiidishiy  sittinr«;:i  ,U''tar%'  r 
~ss  of  outlook  thft  I  rCs  t;:z  z 

suddlf  ji'se"":,  TrtTf  ™"' "'  «""■•>«'  I  '* " 

glimpse  of'^e  In  C  whrr   """   """''''  '«^' 

unbeeoming  blaek  sifttl^         ?'  """'"«  "  ■»"* 

It  would  have  ten  »:  "'"''''  ""  '^  '"  "«• 
nave  been  so  much  more  romantic  to  send 
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him  away  with  an  aching  remembrance  of  my  frch 
young  loveliness,  perfectly  gowned  I 
n  ,)^'"'^'/^.'»^"d,    went   to   Valencia,    and    we   saw 
nothmg  of  h.m  A>r  a  long  time,  though  these  1^ 
verses  came  to  me  from  him  ;-  ^    ^ 


FAREWELL 

In  lightly  turning  o'er  thi»"pa«e.  may  pause 
A  woman  8  hand  awhile,  which  mine  hath  pre,t 

In  more  than  common  daap;  for  here  I  wa, 
More  than  a  conunon  gueat. 

we  watch  d  the  buds  whose  bloom  should  deck  thv  hair 
Too  wise  to  cast  a  more  defined  thereafter-  ^        ' 

inroughout  a  spring  so  fair. 

8. 
Alone,  I  write  farewell  within  this  book 

Uh,  for  the  sunshme  of  a  last  fond  look 
Over  a  heart  so  dark ! 

Fa«.well !    I  know  not  if  a*  merry  meeting 

^VZy  ^^""l  "*""«  ""' '  «  *^"'  venom  fleeting 
Or  hurtful  to  the  end  ?  '=«^"ng. 

W.  H.  OShea. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

MY  father's   death 

"Ana  iH^p^^Ooa,  .HieH  r^^  „„  uruier,tanaing  » 

^^'^^:^^^  --- -  I  went 

Creasing  each  week  for  thelnday  dZ  and"  T^-  *" 
to  us  on  Monday  morning.         ^       ^'  *""*  '^'"™'"« 

Mv  moth*^^    'T^'"^    'P'"^^"«   Christmas   at    Bclhus 
My  mother  and  my  sister  Emma  were  devoted  to  . 
another,  and  loved  being  together     IvTT  "^ 

larger  party  also  at  Bel^C  iho^  J.^,:  Zt 
visitors  com  ng  and  loiM  th«f  i  t ,.  •.  *"  """^ 

cheerful  ,|„n  teing  afhll  ''"  '*  """  "^  """ 

Among  other  visitors  that  winf/>r   t  .    n 
Mr.  John  Morley_no„  Lord  Morkv    alf  "'"""'^' 
off  to  me  to  entertain  during  the  IT  ~H        """  '°" 
brilliant  young  man.  and  4  o  dcrrexl?;  ?  "''^ 
that  his  tense  intellect  kept  them  at  tln*^      .      °  "" 
for  pleasurable  conversation      "  Y°    H     ^^    ^"  "'■°'" 
■natter,  as  no  one  expects  voutn  I         '^""''  ''•"''' 
remariccd  my  sister  witCeeS  ki°ndnr  Tl'J  \" 
mvited  John  Morley  to  walk  with  m!       '■  '      '  °'''"''5' 
through  the  park  tfom  oTe  loT  ,rtL"H  "  "'  P"""* 
panion  talked  to  mc  so  easi^nd  °ldi,v 'rat?/"'"- 
my  rSle  of  "  fool  of  the  family  "  .Th    ^  '°''«°' 

me  lamily,    and  responded  most 
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With'r"''.*"  "  ""'"'  "'y  '""^""ing  convention 
With  th.  ^    „^  „,  ,^^  «  ««»n^ 

now  .ff„M  f     •         '^      P'"'''  "onwious  that  I  could 

■ooK  lovely  and  keep  your  mouth  shut  I  " 
.  ve^JlT'?:;,"'  '"  "  '."■»"»'-  Wm  then.  w„ 

o  excesMvely  and  »hyly  conseious  of  his  superioritv 

roundiess;   he  passed  s^  easily  frlteTh  n^S 

Zl  J      *      "«  "'"'  "■"'«'■■»  >«=''.  of  all  men    th, 
most  d.appo,nti„g  in  appearance-„y  father  s"di" 
and      g„,„g  to  London,"  with  the  greatwt  nleasur.- 
and  mutual  self-eonfldenee.    And  I  think  iL.Tf. 

y'l'^T"'  r- ""' ' ''-  -™"- in  ai : 

Gladstone's   heutenant-one   of  my  bitterest   foes    I 

ctreL/ts'suet  '"  ""'  ""'^  ^"'■^"'^  '-'  ■"'  "^  <" 
My  father  mueh  enjoyed  l,i,  stroll  about  the  park 
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and  his  quiet  hours  of  rest  in  the  soft  light  of  the 

When  S,r  John  was  with  him  his  I<i„dly  son-in-law 
-Jways  advanced  the  late  hour  he  liked  to  dine  to  al 
earher  one  more  suited  to  my  father's  health   and  t^ 
memory  of  never-failing  kindly  courtesre^^ueCi 
were  a  comfort  to  remember,  trivial  as  they  Cv  !e!m 
as  they  soothed  the  everyday  life  of  one  wh„        l,         ' 
to  ourselves,  was  sIowlyTeavtorus  frev^r     T 
father  had  to  give  up  his  weekfv  Wsfe  t^S  Jr  "'I 
gradually  we  noticed  that  he  bila^f  2e  S~ 
day  w,th  the  continued  recurrence  of  low  fever   S 
left  h.m  weakened  to  combat  the  sleepless,  ferel 
n.gh  s.     Then  came  a  time  when  he  could  not  C 
to  let  mc  go  out  of  his  sight,  and  for  a  fortniZ  I  dtl 
not  leave  him  for  a  moment.    He  lay  so  stuZd  /    , 
with  his  finely  chiselled  face  and  whfte  hd    a^H.^T.' 
so  grand  and  far  above  all  the  IrttU  ,J  °^'^ 

for  his  comfort's  sake  """«'  "'  P"'<^ 

At  night  I  lay  on  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  his  great  bed 

way  from  Tdbury  to  London     One  morning  he  called 

Xt*L^dXt7Ut"ld-"r  "t "  " 

Mr.  Gurdon  Bebow  aboLrhe^rthcorng"   Tel^Lr 

LitviT  '?;:  "f  ""'™  "  ^'-^  intere^     The 
next  day  I  hoped  that  he  was  better,  and  he  asked  Z 

for  a  hand-glass.    I  hesitated,  as  the  look  of  ^^prle" 

mg  death  was  so  evident  to  me.  and  I  feared  rtXuId 

shook  h,m  to  see  how  much  his  face  had  alter«l      He 

ndrt;nrw.'v7fe:^r "  ""-"^  ■-'  ^^^"^^ 

ann  w  y  i  feared  to  give  it  to  him.     He  held 
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the  glass  in  his  now  feeblp  ho«^        j 

my  father's  side     v^    "^o'^ncr^—came  and  prayed  by 

say  the  Lord's  Prawr  wth  hT"  *"  Z^"'^^  '"  "'  *» 
™y  father.  „„|y  j  J"„„^l,  ?  '  '"'"  "  "^^^'■ 
we  eame  to  "  Thy  will  17  '  'T"«  '"  '""'•»'•  When 
»bs  to  repeat  „^:Lut    "V      ""  '""  *°''^''  """ 

to  press  his  fingers  in  m„  ,'^.™"  "«<'<' as  he  tried 
bedside  for  somfti,^"  ?„       t    ^'  "■"■'"*  '"'  ">« 

nen  ™,  father's rrjnirtST*  "'•'■"^- 
his  last  breath      T  ^     i  ^laxea  trom  mine  in 

the  docto71n,e  in  frlT"  '"'  "^  "^  "«  -de.  and 

and  I  slept  heavT  n^  '""'"'  """"  -"^  ""^t. 

my  eyes  to  see  W  uie  and  """""^  "^'""  ""  '  °P»^d 
1^^  W.lhe  and  my  s.ster  bending  over  my 

theSerimf^i^^Cl  """"'•  r'  ""-^^  "-"- 
and  put  it  on  the  m'to'^^J^:''  I ""'  T'  ^«"' 
worn  out  and  miser,hk  ,  '  ™"  "e.     I  „as  too  much 

Willie.  Whom  l"S  to  J  "."•  ""  '"''""'  <" 
my-If  with  curli„j"^ '"  ""f "'  "■"  ^ntented 

I-t«  I  heard  th!t  WiUi     h^d   be     7."'"  *'™^'"^- 
—B  ""IK  had   been   telegraphed  lor 
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by  my  mother  and  sister  to  come,  as  they  feared  that, 
after  my  long  attendance  on  my  father,  I  should 
fall  ill  when  he  died. 

Willie  had  to  return  to  Spain  almost  at  once,  and 
we  were  a  very  sad  house  party — my  mother  white 
and  thin  and  terribly  broken  down  by  my  father's 
death.  I  used  to  sit  at  the  piano  hour  after  hour 
playing  to  her,  and  the  day  before  my  father  was 
buried  I  sat  extemporising  at  the  piano  to  prevent 
her  hearing  the  tramping  of  the  men  who  were  taking 
my  father's  coffin  up  the  stairs  to  the  room  where 
he  lay.  My  brother-in-law  had  the  coffin  made  from 
an  eld  oak  tree  out  of  the  Belhus  park. 

Some  weeks  later  I  went  home  to  Uivtnhall  by  my 
mother's  request  to  look  for  some  things  slie  wanted 
out  of  my  father's  library  and  to  destroy  his  papers 
and  sermons,  as  I  had  promised  him  before  lie  died. 
I  felt  some  difficulty  in  tliis,  as  I  feared  to  set  light 
to  the  old  house  in  burning  the  papers.  At  last  I 
took  them  down  to  the  lake  in  the  cold  winter  evening 
and  watched  them  as  they  slowly  sank,  heavily  weighted 
with  stones,  but  only  to  come  to  the  surface  again  in 
distant  and  darker  shadows.  The  moorhens  and  wild 
fowl  rose  with  weird  cries  as  tlicy  found  their  shelter 
molested.  This  occupied  me  far  into  the  night  and  I  re- 
turned heart-sick  to  the  house  where  my  father's  cheery 
smile  and  genial  presence  would  greet  me  no  more. 
The  hall  was  only  lit  by  the  fire  of  the  dying  logs,  and 
the  large  house  seemed  cold  and  desolate.  The  shadows 
of  the  spreading  branches  of  the  cedar  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room, trailing  their  long  length  across  the  lawn  and 
over  the  window,  the  smell  of  the  thickly-falling  spikes 
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giving  place  to  new  and  telling  of  half-awakened  spring 
filled  me  with  pain  and  loneliness. 

The  loss  of  my  father  was  my  first  real  sorrow, 
and  I  wandered  miserably  round  his  study,  where 
everything  was  as  he  had  left  it,  including  the  things 
he  had  so  lately  touched— the  letter-weight,  pressed 
down  on  the  answered  letters  and  those  now  never  to 
bo  answered ;  his  sermon  ease ;  liis  surplice  folded  on 
his  table  ready  for  the  next  services  at  the  Church,  now 
for  him  never  to  take  place.  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  sadness  and  longing  for  him,  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  I  returned  to  tlic  warmer  glow  of  the  family 
circle  at  Belhus.  There  I  found  that  the  vexed  question 
of  ways  and  means— always  a  vexed  question  in  a 
clergyman's  household  when  the  head  of  the  house 
dies— was  pressing  heavily  on  my  mother,  who  was 
left  almost  penniless  by  my  fatlur's  deatli. 

My  mother  and  sisters  were  still  discussing  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  and  my  mother  was  speaking 
sadly  as  I  went  into  her  room.  "  VVe  must  sell  the 
cow,  and,  of  course,  the  pig,"  my  eldest  sister  (Emma) 
replied  in  licr  sweet,  cheerful  voice,  which  produced  a 
little  laugh,  though  a  rather  dismal  one,  and  our  sorrow 
was  chased  away  for  the  moment. 

My  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wood,  on  hear- 
ing of  her  troubles,  settled  a  yearly  income  on  her, 
thus  saving  her  from  all  future  anxiety,  most  of  her 
children  being  provided  for  under  our  grandfather's  — 
old  Sir  Matthew  Wood's— will. 
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"  Fair  Hhine  the  Ony  on  the  hmvw  wUh  open  door  • 
Bxrda  come  and  cry  there  and  twitter  in  the  chimney, 
H^  I  go  for  ever  and  come  aonin  no  «!o/e.  '-Stbvbnsov. 

My  father  died  in  February,   1866.  and  during  that 
year  we  lived  chiefly  at  Rivenhall.     It   was  a  very 
quiet,  sad  year,  but  we  had  a  few  pleasant  visitors, 
bir  George  Dasent,  of  the  Times,  and  also  Mr.  Dallas, 
who    wrote    leading    articles    for    the    same    paper 
were  frequent  visitors,  and  Mr.  Chapman  (of  Chapman 
and    HaU.    publishers),    with    pretty    Mrs.    Chapman, 
Mr.  Lewes,  and  many  other  literary  people  were  very 
welcome  guests.     My  mother  and  sister  Anna  (Mrs. 
Steele)  were  writing  books,   and   much  interested  in 
all  thmgs  literary.     At  the  end  of  the  year  we  joined 
my  eldest  sister  and  her  husband  at  Brighton,  and 
soon  after  this  Willie  returned  from  Spain  and  called 
on  us  at  once,   with   the   ever-faithful   Cunninghame 
Graham.     I  now  yielded  to  Willie's  protest  at  being 
kept  waitmg  longer,  and  we  were  married  very  quietly 
at  Brighton  on  January  25,  1867.     I  narrowly  escaped 
bemg  married  to  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  by  mistake 
as   Willie   and   he -the   "best   man  "-had  got   into 
wrong  positions.     It  was  only  Mr.  Graham's  horrified 
No.   no,   nor  when  asked  whether  he  would  have 
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ful    presents,   and   my   dear   sister    Emma   gave   me 

ZT  i  ^:"^^'"«-b««-  %  old  Aunt  H.  sent  me  a 
gold  and  turquoise  bracelet.  Willie  saw  this  after 
I  had  shown  h.m  what  my  sister  Mrs.  Steele  had  given 
me-a  carbuncle  locket  with  diamond  centre.  Aunt 
w^r^  ^^J^'-y  wealthy  woman,  my  sister  not  at  all 
well  off.  though  m  any  case  her  present  would  have 
been  much  more  to  me  than  that  of  Aunt  H.  How- 
ever, Wilhe  merely  remarked  of  Anna's  gift :    "  That 

K  7l\  "I"""*'  ^"^  ^^'''^  **^'"«  "P  Aunt  H.'s 
bracelet  ^Uhrs  will  do  for  the  dog."  snapped  it  round 
the  neck  of  my  little  Prince. 

Long  afterwards  he  and  I  went  to  call  on  Aunt  H 
and  as  usual  I  had  Prince  under  my  arm.  I  noticed 
Aunt  H.  break  off  in  a  sentence,  and  fix  a  surprised 
and  mdignant  eye  on  my  dog.  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  Prmce's  collar  being  Aunt  H.'s  bracelet,  and 
only  thought  she  did  not  like  my  bringing  the  dog  to 
call  till  I  caught  Willie's  eye.  He  had  at  once  taken 
in  the  situation,  and  became  so  convulsed  with  laughter 
that  I  hastily  made  my  adieu  and  hustled  him  off 

Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  lent  us  Holbrook  Hall  for 
our  honeymoon,  a  kindness  that  proved  unkind,  as 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  entailed  by  a  large  retinue  of 
servants  for  our  two  selves  were  very  wearisome  to 
me.  There  Avas  little  or  no  occupation  for  us.  as  the 
weather  was  too  bad  to  get  out  much;  our  kind  host 
had  naturally  not  lent  us  his  hunters,  and  we  were 
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or  Willie  was.  too  much  in  awe  of  the  conventions  to 

r'fK-TT  *°  ''°'"'  *""*  '^"^^^  °"^  ^»n"'-  Indeed, 
I  think  that  no  two  young  people  were  ever  more 
rejoiced  than  we  were  when  we  could  return  to  the 
lire  of  the  sane  without  comment. 

Willie  had  sold  out  of  the  army  just  before  his 
marriage  and  his  Uncle  John,  who  had  married  a 
Spanish  lady  and  settled  in  Madrid,  offered  Willie  a 
partnership  in  his  bank.  O'Sh-.a  and  Co.,  if  he  would 
put  the  £4.000  he  received  for  his  commission,  into 
It.     This   was  too  good  an  offer  to  be  refused,  so  I 

presents  for  the  servants  at  home,  including  a  rich 
silk  dress  for  my  old  nurs.  Lucy,  who  had  been  in  my 
mothers  service  since  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  who  was 
much  upset  that  her  youngest  and  dearest  nursling  should 
be  taken  away  to  such  "  heathenish,  far-off  places  " 

Before  leaving  England  Willie  and  I  stayed  for  a  few 
days  in  London,  and  his  mother  and  sister  Mary  called 
on  us.     They  had  not  attended  the  marriage,  as  they 
would  not  lend  their  countenance  to  a  "mixed  "  marriage 
though  once  accomplished  they  accepted  the  situation! 
They  were  very  nice  and  kind,  and  so  gently  superior 
that  at   once  I   became  politely  antagonistic.     Thev 
brought  me  some  beautiful  Irish  poplins  which  were 
made  into  gowns  to  wear  in  Madrid  to  impress  the 
Spanish  cousins,  and  a  magnificent  emcrairi  bracelet 
besides  £200  worth   of  lovely  Irish  housclinen.     My' 
mother-in-law   and   sister-in-law   were   most   generous 
indeed,  and  I  then,  and  always,  acknowledged  them 
to  be  thoroughly  good,  kind-hearted  women,   but  so 
hidebound  with  what  was,  to  me.  bigotry,  with  eon- 
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ventionality  and  tactlessness,  that  it  was  really  a  pain 
to  nrjc  to  be  near  ti.em.  They  nchnired  me,  and  very 
plainly  disapproved  of  me ;  I  adn.ired  them  for  their 
Parisian  nnish-(for  want  of  a  better  term) -and  for 
their  undoubted  goodness,  but,  though  I  was  rather 
fond  of  Mary,  they  wearied  me  to  death. 

That  week  we  crossed  over  to  Boulogne,  and  there 
we  had  to  stay  for  a  fe.v  days,  as  I  was  too  ill  from 
the  erossmg  to  go  farther.     Then  we  went  to  Paris 
and  tlie  second  morning  Willie,   seeing  I  was  better' 
wanted  to  go  out  to  dejeuner,  and  told  me  to  lie  still 
in  bed.  and  he  would  tell  them  to  send  a  maid  with 
my  food,  as  he  knew  that  I,  not  being  used  to  French 
customs,  would  not  like  a  waller  to  bring  it.     To  make 
sure  of  my  not  being  disturbed  he  locked  the  door 
To  my  horror  half  an  hour  after  he  had  gone  there 
was^a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  manservant  opened  it 
with   his  key.  and   marched   in.  despite  my  agitated 
protests  in  very  home-made  French.     Once  in,  however 
he  made  mc  so  comfortable  by  his  deft  arrangement 
oi   a   most   tempting   meal   and   paternal   desire   that 
Madame   should    eat   and    recover   herself"    that   I 
was  able  to  laugh  at  Willie's  annoyance  on  his  return 
to  hnd   the  waiter  once  more  in   possession  and  re- 
moving the  tray. 

We  then  went  to  Paris  to  stay  with  ,ny  mother-in- 
bw  and  Mary  for  a  few  days,  while  they  found  me  a 
French  maid  and  showed  me  the  sights.  I  had  a  great 
quantity  of  very  long  hair  in  those  days,  and  Willie 
insisted  on  my  having  it  very  elaborately  dressed - 
much  to  my  annoyance -in  the  latest  French  fashion, 
which  I  did  not  consider  becoming  to  me.     My  maid 
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'or  .he  painful  bu,i„e„  of  comwL  hi  r.'"""^ 
tiW  Willi,  gave  „e  thi,  ?Lk  d^T^h.'  rf  T."/ 
•bout  .ix  ye«,  itftcm.^^  it  3J  '  ?  "  *'^' 
mo.    He  wa.  ..  »v^i      J  <^veiy  where  with 

bowN  would  :^vtt.m°L'  r"""'  *"'  '-^ ««" 
...We.  «4hT.  -  f^,  -  -r ""  *"  ^" 

and":-';':::  rrs[\r  xLTr-"" 

»ce  Notre  D.™e.  and  .»  „  nit',  of  ^l^t  ""  '° 
'"  my  arm  under  my  eloak     A,  «  *'" 

my  little  dog  down  to  nm        h  .,        "'""■  ""'  '  '«' 

K.t;,  k  ""'  '*»«  mto  the  rturcA  '    ni. 

Katie,  how  wrong,  how  cou/d  you  I  V.™  i  ,  '.  .  ' 
we  do?  Oo  you  not  think— f"7„  7  '  """ 
reproachful  glance  on  m^  M  ''  '""""«  « 

mother "  .J,   7    •  •   ^"y  responded,   "  Come 

tbX.  they  pSinT  ^"1"""  '""«"■">*» 
-meeuri«it7,'"^d,"  °  r    "  """^  '«'""•     «"'" 

k-ohng  at  prayr^t'-nt^rtt-d-r  "?;;:""•'•" 
b:p;:^-Mrnor  r- "'"  ^-- '»^ej 

kindly    "  it  ^  L;  .  "■"''•f»"'nd,  dear,"  said  Mary 

chujfh."     I  w.^ ToL      '"  '"u    ""  '""^-  ""«  '»*»  « 
I   did   not   uZftand'  IT     '°  r"'  '^'"^  "•"■ 

-x^-yoituf-ri'^rrre^m-dyoTiLi 
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•bout  a  Ch,ld  that  wa.  born  in  a  .table  with  a  lot  of 
~cc  fnendly  be«.t.  about,  so  you  need  not  have  gone 
back  to  pray  about  me  and  Prince.  I  think  I"  And. 
•cooping  up  Prince.  I  stalked  off  with  a  dignity  that 
was  rather  spoilt  by  my  not  having  sufficient  French 
to  find  my  own  way  home,  and  having  to  wait  at  the 
carriage  for  them.  We  drove  home  with  much  stiffness, 
and  oiUy  thawed  sufficiently  to  assure  Willie  how  much 
we  had  enjoyed  ourselves  I 

While  I  was  abroad  I  often  used  to  get  away  by  my- 
self  to  spend  many  happy  hours  in  the  beautiful  churches 
with  Pnnce  tucked  under  my  arm.  and  often  a  friendly 
old  priest  would  give  us  a  smile  as  he  passed  on  his 
way  about  the  church,  so  it  was  apparently  not  a  very 
deadly  sm  to  take  him  witJi  me. 

f    *r".ull  T'"'  *"''  ^''^'■y  ^^^^'"^  "^°»"«  reconciled 
to  the  httle  dog  when  they  found  how  much  admired 

he  was  m  Paris.  An  old  Frenchman,  after  seeing 
him  one  evening  as  Willie  and  I  were  leaving  table 
J.  '..T  '"*l"'"^s  as  to  ^vhere  we  were  staying, 
and  called  on  Willie  to  offer  £100  for  "  madame's  pet  » 
If  at  any  time  she  wished  to  sell  him.  Willie  was  too 
wise  to  approach  me  with  the  offer,  and  assured  monsieur 
that  madamc  would  consider  the  offer  an  insult  only 
to  be  wiped  out  in  monsieur's  blood  ! 

Happy  in  the  knowledge  that  I  looked  extremely 
pretty  in  the  gift -and  peace  offering -of  my  sister- 
m-Iaw.  a  Parisian  bonnet,  exactly  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  cheese  plate,  made  of  white  lace,  wreathed  with 
pink  roses  and  tied  under  my  chin  with  pale  blue 
ribbon  (the  very  latest  fashion  of  the  moment),   we 
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room  It  ,     *^^'«"'*^-     O-  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room  here  looked  out  over  the  sea,  and  my  dr<inht 

bTakir  'T  '  T'  '''^'  ''-  ^-^'  --'  -e 
of  my  bedroom.  My  pleasure  in  this  was  much  in- 
tensified a  few  days  after  arrival,  as  I  developed  whoop- 
'ng  cough,  and  had  to  lie  in  bed  for  weeks  with  Zt 

TpaTeZ"""-     '''':  ^"''''''  '°^*-  ^^^  --^  '^<^ 
the  roar  of  the  waves  as  they  hurled  themselves  against 

oundTf  r     ''""'  "^  ^^'"'^^^  ^^"^  ^P-y-     Th 

could  not        ;"  T'^'  ""  *"  ^^^^P  -^-  «P-tes 
cou  d  not,  and  m  the  restless  dawn  I  was  wakened 

by  the  jmgle  of  the  bells  on  the  donkeys  as  they  were 

dnven  m  to  the  hotel  yard  to  be  milked.  "^These  donkey" 

were  dnven  m  from  Bayonne,  as  asses'  milk  was  the 

only  nourishment  I  could  take  then 

hoteTt'p  ^  ^^"  -f  "'"^  ^'''''  ^  chambermaid  of  the 
hotel,  a  Basque  g,rl,  who  was  my  devoted  nurse  through- 
out my  ,„,ess,  would  talk  to  me  in  her  native  patois 

mean  toT  ".  'T'  ""'  ^'  "'^^^  ''''  ^^  ^er  lover 
meant  to  do  when  they  eould  marry.     I  used  to  love 

fn  JI    .  ^'        "*  ^^'"  ^"^  ^'''  well-brushed  brown  hair, 

ntleth""  *;t''^  "  '"^^^^  ^^''^"••^d  handkerchief 
m  the  fashion  of  her  country. 

rearef  and   T  'T'^'"''     ^^    P^^^^    -'^^    real 

regret,   and  I  gave  the  girl  a  beautiful  ring  off  my 

finger,  greatly  pleasing  her  kind  heart  thereby.       ^ 

Willie,    on    the    long    walks   he    took    during   m^ 
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illness,  made  some  really  good  sketches  of  the  places 
around  Biarritz,  and  wlien  I  was  able  to  go  out  we 
took  long  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  through  winding 
wooded  roads,  the  sea  showing  its  boundless  grandeur 
through  the  tall  trees  on  the  broken  cliff. 

The  Due  dc  San  Luca,  a  cousin  of  Willie's,  used 
to  come  in  the  evening  to  play  to  me.  He  was  a  fine 
musician,  and  his  beautiful  touch  used  to  make  even 
the  not  too  good  piano  of  the  hotel  sing  with  greater 
sweetness  and  power  than  it  could  have  known  before. 

The  Due  de  San  Luca  was  at  that  time  a  handsome 
man,   with   clear-cut    features  and    curly    white    hair. 
He  had  great  charm  of  manner,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  O'Sheas,  had  much  of  the  elaborate  courtesy  of 
the  foreigner  combined  with  the  charming  friendliness 
of  the  Irishman.     Though  no  longer  young,  he  was  a 
noted  athlete,  and  showed  me  with  some  pride  where 
for  a  wager  he  had  swum  from  headland  to  headland, 
tossed  in  the  rough  Atlantic  sea.     It  was  a  feat  of  great 
endurance,  and  one  that  no  other  man  had  succeeded 
in  till  then. 

On  our  journey  to  Madrid  the  scenery  interested 
me  greatly,  the  lank  fir  trees  with  cups  tied  on  them 
to  catch  the  exudations  of  resin,  the  vineyards  with 
all  their  profusion  of  promise,  with  the  glorious  sunrise 
and  the  curious  "  halt  "  of  sunset  were  wonderful  to 
my  untravelled  mind. 

As  the  train  neared  Hendaye  I  awakened  to  the 
most  exquisite  sunrise  I  have  ever  seen,  vivid  hues 
of  crimson-purple,  blue  and  orange-grey  bathing  the 
town,  with  its  distant  fringe  of  trees,  in  a  flood  of 
light,  and  crowning  the  shadowed  mountains  in  glory. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

LIFE    IN    MADRID 

"  ^'""'V  lit,  colour  o/  ro,>,„,„. 

On  our  arrival  at  Madrid  in  the  evening  we  were  met 

^n7  r:re":  t^  rr  °'  -^  -- « -"^^  "^ 

two  days  Z  2t         H  rT^  ^^  '»  **'  *™"  '<»• 
old  laee  b^'et  th  a      /      ""''^  ""''  """"y  '»  " 

disinelined  t  resold      >t  ™'  '^'°  ""^  ""'^'  ""^ 
Spanish  ton^e  XI  asT^L""^  """'"""^^^  ">  '"e 

woman  with   ?ar„«  ^    i  ^"^*'  *  nandsom-     itout 

and  herC  r^htr^rthere  "CV"""- 

iCv  .^H       f  "^  '■'"*»'  '■■»'"-'«'™  headgear, 
intrldld™    Ulf  rT;  .""''"'^  '""'   "'^ 

great   doTtor   c^  MadTd     f'""'   TJ"^'   "  '*^ 
-her  e      i,  Z1:^,/;«P^^^^He   „„^^^^^^^^ 

^^^rrrziTv-a™-- 

^r.   —  to  come  to  meet  us,  and  to  see  me  after  I 
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was  in  bed.  I  fear  our  interview  must  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  as  he  could  only  speak  Spanish,  and  I 
was  too  cross  and  tired  even  to  try  to  remember  the 
httle  that  Willie  had  taught  me.  Willie  at  last  came 
to  the  rescue  and  drove  him  off.  letting  In  the  aunt  and 
cousms.  who  all  kissed  me  again.  They  were  the  last 
straw,  and  I  said,  with  r.  polite  smile  to  Willie  •  "  If 
you  don't  take  all  these  people  away  at  once  I  shall 
howl.  He  frantically  told  his  aunt  that  he  was  hungry 
and  with  little  cries  and  guttural  sounds  of  consterna' 
tion  they  took  him  away  to  feed  him  and  left  me  in 
peace. 

When  all  was  quiet  in  the  hotel  and  street,  and 
Wilhe  back  again,  was  sleeping  peacefuUv,  I  crept 
out  of  bed  mto  our  sitting-room,  glad  to  look  about 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  now  I  was  free  from  the 
presence  of  so  many  strangers.  I  opened  the  balcony 
window,  and  the  noise  I  made,  though  very  slight,  was 
sufficient  to  startle  the  wild  dogs  in  the  street  feeding 
on  the  refuse  flung  out  from  the  houses.  They  looked 
so  starved  and  miserable  as  they  gazed  up  at  me, 
snarling  and  showing  their  very  white  teeth,  that  I 
thought  they  must  be  wolves  from  the  mountains 
rather  than  dogs.  At  daylight  they  stole  off  to  their 
hiding  places,  and  never  approached  anyone,  or  suffered 
themselves  to  be  touched. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  early,  anxious  to  see 
the  city  where  all  was  new  to  me.  Willie  told  n>e  that 
-as  was  the  custom  in  Madrid  in  the  hot  weather- 
mn  natives  would  not  be  visible  till  the  evening 
He  tried  to  curb  my  ardour  by  quoting  a  Spanish 
proverb.      Only  the  English  and  dogs  go  out  in  the 
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day."  but  it  did  not  depress  me.  and  I  insisted  that 
I  would  join  the  "  dogs  "  at  onn.  ir  ^^^''^  **^** 
that   he  did   not   want   f  "^  P^'"**^^  «"* 

ffirls  d.Vl   n  f  ^^      "P'  '^"^  that  Spanish 

girls  d,d  not  go  out  unelmperoned.  By  the  time  I 
had  assured  h,m  that  marriage  made  a  dk  enee  and 
that  anyhow  I  was  Pn^U.K  ^  *.  a  •  .  ""  '^^^"^e,  and 
airain  /nH  T  I  f'""'"'^'  "«*  Spanisl,,  he  was  asleep 
again,  and  I  slipped  out  to  explore  ^ 

to  wirm?M',^"'  ""  "^"  "'^^  -^'«-'-'y  eyes 

food  if  I  wfs  alraiXVTn'rpL-:  ^^^ ^  «^ 
choly  one  bowed  profoundly  Ldiw."/ /!,^*"' 
nervousness  to  see  Avhat  Zlir.  ''''^'  '°"^" 

food      A^^fi  "^  imppen  in  the  way  of 

I"  a  few  moments  a  delieious  meal  arrived -hofl^!, 

:K:er„;r%Vxtr  ^-^^  •'^""" »-'  -- 

undisturbed  by  the  ouiet  1  "  '"T  ^°'"'  """'''  """'' 
of  the  serwntf  »!    '         "^    "^^  ""''  «""'"''''  "'■'SP™ 

^5i£'^?-— -s-^^- 
.Ution  the  eveni;tf:Ut,::;i;%tr " 

trer„ottr^;a:^-rhrT^^^^ 

ways.  -^"S  ^*^^^P 'n  the  shadow  of  the  door- 
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The  pavements  seemed  to  burn  my  feet,  though 
the  air  did  not  feel  so  breathless  to  me  as  on  a  hot  day 
at  home,  and  I  eventually  fou.id  shelter  in  the  Prado 
Gallery.  The  fas!-onahle  ti'vc  for  walking  in  the 
Prado  was  from  midi  igld  onwards,  and  Willie  had 
joined  his  relations  the  night  before,  so  I  knew  I 
could  count  on  a  long  morning  to  myself  among  the 
pictures. 

That  evening,  after  Willie  had  expressed  satisfac- 
tion  at  my  attire  of  bright  blue  poplin  and  of  the 
diamond  star  in  my  hair,  we  strolled  up  to  tlic  Puerta 
del  Sol  to  the  cousins'  house,  and  found  the  porter 
and    his    wife   taking   their   evening   meal,    consisting 
apparently   of  little   else  than   garlic,    in   their   stone 
room    at    the    entrance    of  the    house.     They    eagerly 
welcomed  me  as  the  new  relation  of  the  Senor  and 
Sefiora   whom   they  served,   and   then  allowed   us  to 
proceed  upstairs,  ringing  a  bell  to  announce  our  eom- 
ing.     On  our  arrival  upstairs  a  large  door  was  llun<r 
open,   and   I  was  presented   to  those   of  the  cousin^s 
I     had    not    seen     before     and    a    crowd    of     their 
friends. 

It  was  a  very  large  party  invited  to  honour  me, 
and  they  were  all  most  warm  in  their  greetings,  the 
ladies  kissing  me  on  the  check  and  the  men  my  Imnd. 
I  was  pleased  and  excited  at  n,y  reception,  but  rather 
bored  at  the  amount  of  embracing  I  hnd  to  go  through. 
These  cousins  of  his  were  very  fond  of  Willie,  and  I 
was  naturally  gratified  at  their  very  obvious  admira- 
tion of  his  bride.  The  strangeness  of  the  scene  made 
me  feel  gay  and  animated,  and  enabled  ne  to  throw 
off  the  shyness  which  would  otherwise  1    v'c  overcome 
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me  in  being  the  centre  of  interest  to  all  these  strangers 
whose  language  I  did  not  understand, 
th.?'  *7  daughters  were  very  graceful  girls,  and 
n  heT?         t'''"'  Margharita.  were  a  perfect  glow 
n  her  face.     She  was  very  lovely  and  wh^y  Spanish 
m  appearance,  though  without  that  touch  of  heavi- 
ness m  the  lower  part  of  the  face  that  so  many  SpanTsh 
women  have.     The  younger  sister.  Pepita?  was'Z^ 

sesfth"  Tr""u'"*'  *'°"«^  P'^"^'  d'd  notTo^^ 
sess    the    stnkmg    beauty    of   Margharita.     She    was 

mueh  more   ively  than  her  sister,  who  was  in  a  st2 

of  dreamy  happmess  at  the  presence  of  the  young 

^Z     u    .u^T  '^'  ^"^  *^°"*  *°  *>-•  betrothed. 
Ut    all    the    boy   cousins    who    were    present -the 
eldest.  Guielmo.  being  away  with  his  regiment-l  wt 
particularly   charmed   by   Enrico,   a  dark,    handsome 
lad   who  came  forward  and  offered  me  a  crimsonTr! 
nation    to  the  delighted  approval  of  his  famTy     He 

even  do  that,   only  with  the  most  charming  air  of 

r^^^\  T'"*'^   '^'   ^°^^^'  ^"^'  though    flushing 
rather  hotly  at  the  noisy  approval  of  his  relations 
retired  gracefully  and  unabashed.  '^^^tions, 

..Jf^  interpreted,  but  they  were  all  so  kind  it  was 
ea  y  to  make  myself  understood.     The  only  one  o 
the  family  who  reminded  me  of  their  Irish  blood  was 
a  younger  boy.  Juan.  I  think,  who  had  very  fair  h^r 
and  skin  and  very  blue  eyes 

withturlv'lf"'  *''  ''*'"•' "^^  **  *yP-^^  ^-h--. 
with   curly  brown-grey  hair  and   Irish   blue  eyes    a 

good-lookinfe  man  of  quick  wit  and  attractive  smile. 
He  was  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  his  card-playing 
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for  heavy  stakes  was  a  perpetual  d-stress  to  his  Snanish 
w.fo  and  all  the  family,  though  he  was  T„Txt  a^ 
ordmanly  good  player,  and  his  luck  proverbial.  His 
fear  of  cholera  was  an  obsession  with  him,  and  Willie 
had  told  me  not  to  mention  the  word  in  his  presTn 
A  necessary  warning,  as  rumours  of  cholera  were  as 
prevalent  m  that  year  as  those  of  the  expected  revolu- 
tion   and  made  an  easy  topic  of  conversation. 

I  ereated  quite  a  sensation  in  a  mild  way  at  dinner 
by  askmg  for  salt,  as  I  was  quite  unconscious  tha 
at  that  tnne  the  tax  on  it   in  Spain  was  so  great 
that  salt  was  portioned   out  with   the  greatest  care 
even  in  the  wealthiest  families.  ' 

I  remember  I  spoke  with  horror  to  Willie    that 
night,  of  the  table  manners  of  his  relationrand 

habyTLTT^f™^  "^^  '''^'   the'sanitar; 
habits    .f  the  toothpiek  and  of  washing  out  the  mouth 

after  dmner  were  a  national  custom  both  for  men Tnd 

women.     During  my  stay  in  Spain  I  found  it  was  so 

but  I  never  became  reconciled  to  it 

and'^a'mTdtitl'V""""  ''  "^^*  '^^'  '"  --*'"- 
and  armed  with  fans    my  aunt  and  cousins  took  me 

to^         '      J-'°"«  Peaces  of  interest.     Willie  showed 
m      ..         .aee  where  Queen  Isabella  still  reigned,  and 

richly  coloured   harness       TiZ.  +         •  !  '^ 

J  i<.u   iidrness.       ihe   trappings   of  the   nlrl 

to  be  p,eased  „ah  e.La.  X  aTCl^ "^ 
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I  much  admired  the  grace  of  the  women  and  the 
dark,  animated  beauty  of  their  eyes  and  the  flash  of 
wliite  teeth  as  they  smiled  in  greeting.  The  men  did 
not  appeal  to  me  so  much,  and  compared  to  dis- 
advantage, in  my  eyes,  with  Englishmen  and  Irish- 
men ;   but  the  women  fascinated  me. 

My  poor  little  dog  hated  these  walks,  as  the 
Spaniards  walk  so  slowly,  and  Prince  would  have 
been  ruthlessly  trodden  upon  if  I  had  not  carried  him 
in  the  crowd.  He  had  been  so  spoilt  in  France  and 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  appreciation  he  met  with 
from  the  Spanish. 

I  was  introduced  to  Robert  Owens,  another  cousin 
of  Willie's.  He  was  altogether  Irish,  and  looked  it, 
and,  though  a  harming  acquaintance,  was  only  note- 
worthy as  being  the  only  man,  Willie  said,  who  zeould 
drink  beer— and  much  beer— in  Spain.  The  air,  so 
pure  and  rarefied,  seems  to  take  away  t,ll  desire  for 
strong  drink,  and  I  remember  that  I  never  saw  any- 
one in  the  slightest  degree  the  worse  for  it  during  my 
stay  in  Spain.  Willie,  who  knew  Madrid— and  most 
of  Spain— as  well  as  he  knew  London,  told  me  that 
he  had  only  once  seen  a  drunken  man  in  Spain,  a  -« 
he  was  an  Irishman. 

The  political  horizon  was  very  black  in  Madrid  at 
this  time,  and  there  was  constant  unrest  among  the 
people.  Even  the  mere  discussion  of  politics  led  to 
interesting  little  mock  revolutions  in  cabarets,  at 
street  corners,  in  the  regiments,  and  in  the  schools; 
and  more  than  once,  while  we  were  walking  quietly  in 
the  Prado,  shots  and  wild  cries  rang  out,  and  in  sudden 
panic  the  gay  promenaders  would  fly  in  all  directions. 
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One  evening  a  volley  of  bullets  fell  among  us,  and 
Willie,  catching  up  Princo  and  seizing  my  hand,  made 
me  run  hard  up  queer  little  side  streets  to  our  hotel. 
As  we  were  passing  up  to  our  rooms  we  were  told 
that   two   ministerial    buildings   had    been    attacked ; 
and  there  was  much  galloping  of  soldiers  through  the 
streets,   while  the  Prim*.    Minister  went  past  at  the 
head  of  a  troop.     Willie  went  out  only  to  find  all 
quiet,   and  this  slight   outbreak   of  the    Republicans 
over.    These  little  disturbances  became  very  frequent 
before   we    left   Spain,  but    they   did   not   cause   mc 
much  alarm,  as  I  was  sufHciently  young  to  consider 
it  all  very  picturesque  and  interesting. 

About  this  time  Margharita  O'Shca  was  formally  be- 
trothed to  her  future  husband,  and  Willie  and  I  attended 
the  ceremony.     There  was  a  very  large  gathering  of 
relations  and  friends.     She  looked  very  lovely,  but  pale 
as  usual,  and  the  crimson  carnations  I  pinned  into  her 
hair  made  the  contrast  needed  to  render  her  strik- 
ingly beautiful.     The  ceremony  was  very  simple,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom-elect  plighting  their  troth,  and, 
after  the  festivities,  returning  to  their  parents'  homes. 
My  favourit-     valk  was  to  the  Retiro,  where  the 
gardens   were        .y    large   and    beautiful,    the   acacia 
trees  in  full  bloom  filling  the  air  with  delicious  scent. 
These  gardens  were  wilder  and  the  air  purer,  I  thought, 
than  in  the  rest  of  Madrid,  being  nearer  the  desert  and 
the   mountain    of  the    Guadarrama.      Pretty,    slight, 
dark-eyed  children  used  to  play  there;    and  Willie, 
who  was  fond  of  children,  used  to  wish  he  might  have 
many,  though  I  was  +00  young  to  find  them  interest- 
ing. 
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On  the  eve  of  Ash  Wednesday  (Shrove  Tuesday)  we 
went  to  the  Prado,  where  pancakes  were  beinir  fried 
under  the  trees.    The  oil  was  of  the  rankest,  and  the 
•men  hornble    but  I  managed  to  eat  a  pancake  to 
please  my  Catholic  friends.    It  was  a  very  interestinff 
scene    the   well-dressed  people  and  the  peasants  all 
mmgled  together  eating  the  greasy  pancakes  that  they 
would  not  have  touched  at  their  own  table.     Beau- 
tiful   women   in   their  soft  draperies  and   white  and 
black  lace  mantillas,  the  waving  fans  and  the  hand- 
some  dress  of  the  peasants  made  un  annnated  picture 
1  have  never  forgotten. 

Only  very  occasionally  in  those  days  did  the 
French  bonnet  obtrude  itself,  and  the  beautiful  dress 
of  the  country  was  not  spoilt  by  any  attempt  to  graft 
French  fashions  on  to  it.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
mantdla.  and  found  so  many  Spanish  women  were  as 
fair  as  I  that  I  could  easily  pass,  in  my  mantilla, 
for  a  Spaniard.  The  then  belle  of  society  in  Madrid 
was  very  fair,  with  golden  hair  and  glorious  dark 
eyes.  * 

Now  occurred  my  first  real  quarrel  with  Willie, 
though  on  looking  back  upon  the  incident.  I  can  see 
that  a  little  more  humour  on  my  part  and  sympathy 
on  his  would  have  saved  much  bitterness. 

An  elderly  Spaniard  had  paid  me  much  attention 
for  some  time.  and.  being  very  unsophisticated  in  those 
days,  I  thought  that  his  compliments  and  gifts  of 
flowers  were  merely  t'.e  usual  kindnesses  of  a  fussy 
old  man  In  fact.  I .  ^arded  him  as  a  tiresome,  though 
kind,  old  bore,  and  was  as  shocked  as  astonished  when 
one  evening  in  the  Prado.  he  proposed,  in  a  wealth  of 
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compliment  of  wliioh  I  couhl  not  comprehend  the  half, 
that  I  should  tie  a  lonj?  hluc  ril)bon  to  my  balcony 
the  next  day  wlun  Willie  was  out,  as  u  signnl  for  him 
to  come  to  my  rooms.  I  was  furiously  angry,  and, 
of  course,  forgot  every  word  of  Spanish  that  I  knew. 
Willie  came  past  at  that  moment,  walking  with  one 
of  the  other  ladies  of  our  party,  and  I  u  ceremoniously 
took  his  arm,  and  said  I  must  go  home  at  once.  Of 
course  Willie  took  me  home,  but  he  was  annoyed  at 
the  suddenness  of  my  action,  and  when  I  burst  out 
that  I  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  his  old  friend  he 
laughed,  and  told  me  not  to  be  so  imaginative.  Re- 
criminations  followed,  pl  '  a  bad  quarrel  was  the  finish 
to  what  had  been  a  very  pleasant  day. 

I  was  very  angry,  and  did  not  sleep  well,  and  when 
I  rose  late  in  the  afternoon  of  tlic  following  uay  I 
found  that  Willie  had  gone  out.    I  was  looking  rather 
mournfully  out  of  my  window  when  I  saw  the  flutter 
of  a   blue   ribbon   on   the   opposite   balcony.     For   a 
moment  I  drew  back  in  disguet,  then  a  happv  thought 
seized  me  and,   dashing  into  my  bedroom,'  I  pulled 
out  several   yards  of  pale  blue  ribbon  wh'ch       ,»ut 
into  long  lengths.     Stepping  out  on  to  the  bal    ay, 
I  looked  carefully  and  ostentatiously  up  aw]  down  tlie 
street  before  tying  each  ribbon  to  one  t'    tlic  orna- 
mental heads  of  the  balcony.    Ti--  done  to  my  satis- 
faction, I  threw  on  my  mantilla  and  ran  downstairs, 
only  stopping  to  leave  a  message  with  the  porter  to 

the  effect  that  if  the  Senor called  he  was  to  be 

told  that  Senor  O'Shea  awaited  his  visit  with  plea  ure 
and  yards  of  ribbon  on  a  stick.  Then  I  fled  along  to 
the  cousins,  and  inveigled  them  into  spending  a  happy 
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evening  among  my  beloved  owls  on  the  way  to  the 
Manzanares.  ' 

I  never  knew  what  happened  between  the  Senor 
—  and  Willie,  but  when  I  was  escorted  back  to  the 

^n^  *.  ^  "Z  ^"'"^'  ^""'  ^^^  *^°™^'  ^^^  «™i«ble. 
and  the  ribbons  had  gone  from  the  balcony.    I  did 

T  !  !  f^S^^  °°"  •^"^^  ^«*^"'  b"*  he  had  become 
absolutely  bhnd  so  far  as  seeing  either  myself  or  Willie 
was  concerned. 

When  we  had  been  in  Spain  for  nearly  a  year  there 
was  some  dispute  about  the  business  arrangements  of 
Wilhe  s  partnership  in  his  uncle's  bank,  and  Willie 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  affair.  We  then  decided 
to  return  to  England. 

Though  glad  to  go  home,  I  parted  from  the  Spanish 
relations  with  regret,  and  have  always  since  my  visit 
to  them  thought  that  the  admixture  of  Irish  and 
Spanish  blood  is  most  charming  in  result. 
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"  How  hard  their  lot  who 
\cither  won  twr  lost."— J.  Beattie. 

On  our  return  to  England  we  lived  in  Clargcs  Street, 
London,  for  some  time,  while  Willie  was  looking  for 
a  place  in  the  country  where  he  could  start  a  stud 
farm.  Willie  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  under- 
stood them  well,  and  I  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
his  getting  some  really  good  brood  mares  and  breed- 
ing race-horses  ;  we  knowing,  of  course,  nothing  of  the 
enormous  expense  and  many  losses  such  an  under- 
taking was  certain  to  entail. 

At  last  we  decided  to  take  Bennington  Park,  Hert- 
fordshire, and  on  going  there  Willie  bought  some  good 
blood  stock,  among  the  pick  of  which  were  Alice  Maud, 
Scent,  and  Apricot. 

Bennington  was  a  pretty  place,  with  two  fine 
avenues  of  trees  in  a  small  park  leading  up  to  a  com- 
fortable house,  and  when  we  arrived  the  park  was  a 
carpet  of  snowdrops.  A  lovely  rose-walk  led  to  the 
glasshouses  and  kitchen  gardens.  On  one  side  of  the 
house  were  the  stables,  and  after  them  the  long  rows 
of  loose  boxes,  the  groom's  and  gardener's  cottages. 
The  paddocks  opened  on  and  adjoined  the  park,  and 
the  pasture  was  well  suited  to  young  stock. 
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Soon  we  had  all  th-  boxes  tenanted,  and  1  snent 
m„es  „,th  the„  .m„|l  velvety  noses  and  intelligent 

lei  Hfe  of  h.v       ^^'  "'"^  *'"^^'=  "^'■"'y  'o*-^.  "ho 
heir  ton:  iT"  '""f™8  '"'°>'t  'he  meadows- 

meet  me  directly  I  appeared.  ^      ^ 

.nd^'wi^  rrj  tir^:;^"^  r'  ^'■■"'  *"""■•- 

of  the  raeing  vietor  e    thlluld  ,       "'   """""""^^ 

palyce.    the^on    or  G  lar    a    en/'""  ""- 

proved  sadly  misplaeed.  '         ™""*"'='    ">"' 

Sly  little  pony  was  sent  from  Eivchall    and  I 

.riat  ;:Tetrthr:Ltvr^'"  "-^  «~ 

the  ma     Brunette  wlttillt  tr^to^Z::  f^ 
the  T-cart  was  not  considered    safe  for  me  fnZ 
alone^and  1  r„„„,  ,  ..^ome  to  have  '^ZJ^'J:!:; 

to  it  wiO,  mfanT  f  """  ^™^  '™'"  Hivenhall 
"'«  with  me,  and  she  was  so  glad  to  be  with  m. 

onee  more  that  I  promised  her  that  she  should '„„" 
leave  me  agam.    She  did  not,  till  she  died  «t  ,         I 

Z'!i7rr''T'"-  ^"'^ "-  a':;!:di?t;pr: 

the  old-fashioned  and  most  faithful  servant      1, 
-utely  devoted  to  me,  respecting  Willie  aTbelgitt",; 
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me,  she  loathed  my  French  maid  from  the  bottom  of 
her  jealous  old  heart.     Caroline  had  a  tolerant  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  an  "  O,  la,  la,"  kept  expressly  for 
Lucy's  benefit,  and  this  seemingly  harmless  expression 
used  to  make  the  old  lady  shake  with  anger  that  she 
was  far  too  gentle  to  express,     I  used  to  take  Lucy 
with  me  in  the  pony-cart,  much  to  her  pride,  though 
she  was  sure  that  it  would  end  in  a  violent  death  for 
us   both.     This   dear   old   soul    was   generous   to   her 
finger-tips,  and  when  Willie  and  I  came  upon  hard 
times  he  came  to  me  one  day  and  said :    "  That  dear 
old  fool  came  and  poured  her  stockingful  of  savings 
out  on  my  table,  and  ran  away  before  I  could  catch 
her !  "     I  have  met  with   the  greatest  devotion  and 
kindness  all  my  life  from  my  servants,  but  Lucy  was 
the  dearest  of  them  all. 

Willie  was  much  away  from  home,  at  races,  etc. ; 
but,  having  a  first-rate  stud-groom  and  twenty  "  lads," 
the  live-stock  was    very  carefully  tended.     I  had  to 
walk  round  every  day  when  Willie  was  away,   and 
report  on  their  condition  to  him.     There  was  a  stallion 
named  Blue  Mantle,  who  was  subject  to  "moods" 
occasionally,  and  would  vent  his  temper  on  his  atten- 
dant with  vicious  teeth  and  sudden  wicked  "  down- 
euts  "  of  his  forefeet,  and  on  these  occasions  Selby, 
the  head  man,  would  ask  me  to  come  and  soothe  the 
beautiful  brute,  who  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  with  me. 
Willie's    sprrting   friends    often   came    home    w?th 
him,  and  most  of  the  sporting  world  of  that  day  were 
welcome  visitors  to  Bennington.     One  young  man,  Sir 
William  Call,  was  a  particularly  welcome  friend,  'and 
among  others   I  have  a   warm  remembrance   of  Sir 
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w^f  Ltr* '"'  ^''  ''^«'"*^'  «^^^^^  -d  his 

1W.I  f  u""  "^"^  'P°^^"«  "*"^  ^^^y-  ^*^o  ^as  an 

wh?f.      ;    « t?  ^'"  Douglas-Lane  gave  me  a  beautiful 
white  cat.   "Haymaker,"  which  spent  a  happy  life 

beThomr         """"^  °'  '"^  *^""'  *^"*  ^«PP"^^<*  *° 
.on,?'  «°^^*«ds,  who  used  to  train  at  Epsom,  kept 

mg  people,  with  whom  we  sometimes  stayed  for  the 
Epsom  race  meetings.  I  remember  getting  into  trouble 
with  some  of  the  local  ladies  by  spending'several  even! 
mgs  m  playmg  chess  with  a  fellow-visitor  there -a 
famous  tenor  who,  after  singing  his  song  of  courtesy 

ii:  ''°"^^.  ''''''  ^°*°  «^°««^y  s«enee.  guarding  his 
pr^ious  vo.ce  m  a  corner  until  I  took  pity  on  his  lone- 
mess  (for  an  artiste  is  rather  out  of  his  element  in  a 

w^rhiL "''  ^^''^^'  *""*  ^^^^"^  "'^^y  «^™^^  °^  ^^^«« 

I  never  knew  how  Signor  Campibello  (plain  Mr 
Campbell  to  his  friends)  got  there,  but  I  know  he 
was  most  fateful  for  the  quiet  evenings  of  chess- 
and  so  was  L 

The  chief  form  of  social  intercourse  in  the  county 
was  the  givmg  of  long,  heavy,  and  most  boring  din- 
ners. People  thought  nothing  of  driving  eight  or 
tTLT."  ;.  ^""^  *^^''  "^^^  "«  motor-cars  then) 
for^  f  Ti'""""'  ^"  "^"^  ^^^^'-'^  ^°"^^«'  ««d  this 
lull  ^"*f  ,*'°™/«t  "«^d  to  produce  such  an  abso- 
lutely  pamful  boredom  in  me  that  I  frequently  hid  the 
invitations  from  Willie,  who  liked  to  "keep'^up  with 
the  county.  *  '^ 
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I  did  not  mind  giving  the  dinners  so  much,  for 
I  used  to  "  mix  people  horribly,"  as  Willie  said,  and 
it  was  rather  amusing  to  send  a  stiff  and  extremely 
conventional  "county"  madame,  blazing  with  dia- 
monds and  uninspiring  of  conversation,  in  to  dinner 
with  a  cheery  sporting  man  of  no  particular  lineage 
and  a  fund  of  racy  anecdote.  I  think,  too,  that  this 
sort  of  thing  must  have  been  good  for  both. 

It  also  used  to  make  me  happy  to  give  some  of 
the  accompanying  daughters  a  good  time  among 
the  "ineligible"  men  we  had  about.  Men,  mostly, 
without  "  two  sixpences  to  rub  together,"  but  never- 
theless very  gay-hearted  and  pleasant  companions; 
a  change  for  the  dear  prim  girls,  whose  brothers  made 
such  a  point  of  being  "  away,"  except  in  the  shoot- 
ing seasons,  that  the  girls— and  so  many  girls— had  no 
natural  companionship  with  young  men  at  all.  The 
mothers  fussed,  and  Willie  besought  me  to  be  more 
careful,  but  the  girls  enjoyed  themselves,  and  that  any 
reasonable  human  being  should  enjoy  a  "  county " 
dinner  party  is  an  achievement  of  which  any  young 
hostess  may  be  proud. 

On  looking  back  I  think  that  Willie  and  I  must 
have  been  of  great  interest  to  all  these  dull  people. 
The  horses  were,  of  course,  a  perpetual  interest,  and 
we  were,  I  think,  sought  after  socially  from  my  very 
disinclination  to  conform  to  the  generally  accepted 
modes  of  amusement. 

Willie  and  I  were  a  good-looking  young  couple, 
and  people  liked  to  have  us  about.  Willie,  too,  was 
a  good  conversationalist,  and  had  a  ready  wit  that 
made  him  welcome,  since  an  Irishman  and  wit  are 
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guest  onT?'  ™'"'  "^"S  """  I  '«"ved  my 

glance  I  r^lLfK"^."""-     ^°   """'^'^   scandalisfd 

the  ftw!!„ho   I,  r.T   '^*   "    ™'   ^    '^^W™    for 

that  lid  been  It  ^h"*;!-    ^''""   "'O    '  ■«"»" 
hnH   K  J  •    ^     .  ""  *^^  Worses  SO  late  that  I 

got.  »d'ThJ;'"V"  ""■"'"'  »■>  "-"^  -  '"'o  a 

-ivedno^tet-wr^^te^rr-'r^' 

upon  us.  aeserve   the   fame   forced 

had  ilt'^'r^y  ^^;':■:;d  tt  ^-'-r  -"-'^ "' 

ine-ereatlv  .v.         .5' .  ^"kwai'dness  result- 

eof.vSal  fS**  .  '"  *'"   ^^'™''"<»'   "f  those 

was  lar  easier  for  these  good  people  to  believe  that 
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My  annoyance  was  even  more  acute  when  I  had 
to  go  without  him  to  a  dinner  miles  away,  in  the  un- 
happy knowledge  that  my  hostess's  gaze  would  wander 
beyond  me,  in  greeting,  seeking  for  the  man  who  was 
not  there  to  complete  her  table. 

Our  county  member's  family  were  among  some  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  the  people  living  anywhere  near 
us,  and  I  remember  the  two  very  pretty  daughters 
as  great  friends  of  mine,  as  also  were  Lady  Susan  Smith 
and  her  husband.  The  former  was  a  verv  handsome 
woman,  curiously  stiff  in  manner  and  very  warm  of 
heart,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  our  utter  unlikeness  in 
temperament,  I  became  extremely  attached. 

I  think  I  must  have  been  rather  a  clever  young 
woman.     Once    when    Willie   had    gone   away    for   a 
few  days,  leaving  orders  that  his  smoking-room  was 
to  be  repapcrcd,  he  telegraphed  the  same  evening  to 
say  he  was  reluming  the  next  day  with  several  friends 
for  the  races  near  by.     The  room  was,  of  course,  not 
done,  and  the  men  said  they  could  not  do  it  in  the 
time,  so  I  drove  over  to  Hertford,  returning  in  triumph 
with  rolls  of  paper,  which  I  calmly  proceeded  to  paste 
and  put  up  myself,  much  to  the  disgust  of  our  butler 
who  told  my  old  nurse   I  was  "bad  for  trade"     I 
made  him  hold  the  steps  for  me -hence  his  discon- 
tent. 

Bennington  was  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  town 
and  when  Willie  was  away  and  I  had  no  guests  he 
wislied  me  to  have  our  great  retriever,  Ben,  who  was 
a  splendid  guard,  in  the  house  at  night.  One  evening 
a  tramp  came  to  the  pony  stable  when  I  was  there 
alone  with  Ben.  and  directly  he  spoke  to  me  Ben  leapt 
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fe^S^^hf  *"  V?r*'  *"^  '  ^"^  *  '^""^"^  *«^»  minute' 
ge  ting  h.m  off  the  man.     At  last  I  got  the  dog  under 

Ben  w'  I  Tf'  *''  *"*"  '°"  '"^^  '^'  coachhouse- 
for  h,  1"'*  ^'i  ^'^^^  '"'•  ^*^'  I  '^^d  praised  Ben 
for  h,s  gocxl  guard  of  me  and  shut  him  up  I  had  to  go 

sul  H  '  '^'  P""'  *'"™P'  ^»^°««  '"juries  Jre 
sufficiently  r  -ere.  and  the  wl.ole  affair  worried  me 
so  much  that  .  decided  that  my  King  Charles  spaniel 
was  quite  as  much  guard  as  I  could  bear  to  have  about 
me  Wilhe  could  not  see  my  point,  but.  as  the  men's 
cottages  were  far  from  the  house,  and  the  butler  by  no 

ated  that  I  should  at  any  rate  keep  his  gun  loaded 
m  my  bedroom  at  night  when  he  was  away.  This  I 
did.  but  the  knowledge  of  having  a  loaded  gun  in  mv 
room  rather  got  on  my  nerves,  until  I  hit  on  the  hanpv 
expedient  of  getting  out  of  bed  and  discharging  it  (in 
the  air)  through  my  always  open  window  the  first  time 
I  woke  m  the  night.  I  am  sure  this  had  an  excellent 
effect  m  keeping  off  wanderers  of  evil  intent,  and  I 
heard,  to  my  joy  and  Willie's,  that  a  gardener  court- 

:LZ:!X^'''''  '°"^'  "  '"'  ""'''''  ^  '''''-'  '--' 
Our  Gladiator  foal,  of  whom  Willie  had  had 
such  golden  hope,  became  lame,  and  after  a  time  it  was 
found  that  she  (Harpalyce)  had  a  disease  of  the 
jomt.  She  was  a  great  pet  of  mine,  and  I  was  her 
chief  nurse  during  the  long  illness  she  had  before  we 
were  in  mercy  obliged  to  have  her  shot.  She  suffered 
badly  and  had  to  be  slung,  and  I  sat  up  many  nights 
with  her  trying  to  soothe  the  pain  and  tempt  her 
appetite  with  little  delicacies.     She  used  to  look  at 
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me  with  those  large,  pathetic  eyes,  so  pitiful  in  suffer- 
mg  animals  (and  none  more  so  than  in  horses),  and 
gently  rub  her  velvet  muzzle  against  my  cheek. 

We  had  some  splendid  horses  to  keep  foi  other 
people,  and,  among  others,  there  was  Blue  Mantle 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  Willie's -Captain  Douglas' 
Lane-one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  was  very  bad-tempered,  and  unless  his 
own  groom  was  there  he  had  to  have  his  feed  put  in 
from  the  loft.  This  curious  savageness  of  temper 
was  not  extended  to  me,  as  he  would  allow  me  to  go 
mto  his  box  at  any  time,  and  pat  and  fondle  him  as 
much  as  I  liked. 

One   evening,    when    Willie   was   away,    the   stud 
groom  rushed  to  the  house  to  say  that  one  of  the 
horses,    a    very    valuable    stallion    named    Orestes 
belonging   to   Mr.    Porter,    the   trainer,    of  Alfriston,' 
Sussex,  had  slipped  in  his  box  while  being  groomed 
and   broken   his   leg.     I   sent   frantically   for   several 
veterinary    surgeons,    but   there    was   nothing   to    be 
done,  and  I  had  to  give  the  order  to  have  the  horse 
shot    to    end    his    sufferings.      I    then    sat.    horribly 
frightened,    awaiting    Willie's    return,    for    the     stud 
groom's   gloomy   reiteration   of   "It's   your   responsi- 
bility, ma  am;   your  responsibility,"  was  not  reassur- 
ing.    However,  Willie,  while  much  upset  at  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  necessity  for  shooting  tlie  horse,  quite 
agreed  that  I  had  done  the  only  thing  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  as  did  the  owner— Mr.  Porter 

Mr.  Porter  had  two  very  pretty  daughters,  whom 
1  liad  to  stay  with  me  at  Bennington.  They  were 
quiet  httle  ladies,  and  as  far  apart  froLi  the  generally 
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accepted  idea  of  a  trainer's  daughters.  "  fast,  horsy, 
and  noisy.  as  could  possibly  be.  Quiet.  wcU-educated. 
and  charming  girls,  they  were  welcome  visitors,  and 
very  popular. 

I  used  to  send  in  a  large  consignment  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  butter  to  the  Hertford  market  every  week 
as  we  produced  so  much  more  of  everything  of  the 
sort  than  we  could  consume.  The  grapes  from  our 
vineries  were  very  fine -and  I  was  much  disgusted 
when  the  head  gardener  remarked  to  me  that  thoy 
had  much  improved  since  the  foal  and  horse  had  been 
buried  near  the  vines. 

Our  expenses  were  so  heavy,  both  in  the  house  and 
stables,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  ready  moncv 
for  our  market  produce  from  garden  and  farm  every 
week,  and   as  time  went  on.  the  only  veto  I  put  upon 
the  sale  of  produce  was  on  behalf  of  my  pigeons.   I  had 
a  cloud  of  beautiful  birds  that  used  to  settle  on  me 
whenever  I  appeared,  cooing  and  pulling  my  hair,  and 
a  lew  of  these,  special  favourites.  I  allowed  in  my  own 
sittmg-room.  where  they  would  sit  on  my  table  and 
TT  rLT""^'  inconvenience  while  I  wrote  letters. 
1  think  Wilhe  must  have  given  orders  that  they  wero 
no-  to  increase,  as.  though  many  families  were  hatched, 
they  never,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  reached  nmturitv. 

Wilhe  was  never  good  at  dunning  friends  for  money 
owed,  and  as  we  had  many  brood  mares,  not  our  own. 
left  wrth  us  for  months  at  a  time,  the  stable  expenses, 
both  for  forage  and  wages,  became  appallingly  large. 

Vr«^!r^'  ^'^''''^'  *°  ^^*  '^^  «^^o"nt«  in,  and 
while  Wilhe  did  not  like  to  worry  the  owners  even 
for  the  amount  for  the  bare  keep  of  the  animals,  he 
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r  iX  'ZT2  2 '''  ^r  '°~^^  ^-*-*-' 

>i<uciiig  smicn,  and  the  wceklv  wnap  w,u    u-  -j 

nity.  in  the  ,on«  lush  »;  JT.  ."S  oTt^^'rVv  daT 
their  comfortahle  boxes  at  ni»ht  and  thTr  j  '^• 
of  me,  he  u,ed  to  stare  alwrni;^*  ™  ?"''""' 
gently  a,  he  wished  there  w  "lo'e  'roTt  t'l!!  '"" 
in  their  maternity  and  m»  .  "^  ,  ™"  ^''"' 
could  forget  hTwUe'  ,7th  'r"""":-  «•"  >" 
'he  yeari^gs.  .nd°r.;eed'aCrt:  1^0:""* 

rhrer'^UrLXfin-re  ""  "--'  '^^ 
Hivenhall  to  Tee  hta     «.»   T':?"  '"'*  '  "™'  "■ 

did  for  rsL'-Lt::';!''''  ""■"  '"-^'■•■'^  "■«„  i 

»as  that  the  lot  of  tt  T-  ,  "^  P""^'"^'  ''^^ 
poor  Pranlt's   „?  ,/    P'"'  ''^  «»™  '»  deaden 

again  me  rgrerdti^Xn^d  '^r  ''  ™""= 
eandles  in  every  Wndot  1!'^^  "T"  ™  '°  P"' 
shadows -the  f.„^p  •        ,     .  ""«■"  "<"  see  the 

continual  do  e,  o   mr,''""''"'^  '">-''  "dirium  and 
FV-nT.  morphia  never  fail  to  produce 

^anks  very  dear  friend.  Captain  Hawlcy"  Smart. 
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the  novelist,  came  to  Rivcnhall  in  the  hope  that  he 
could  cheer  poor  Frank's  last  hours ;  but  he  was  too 
ill  to  know  or  care,  and  Hawley  Smart  could,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  only  await  the  pitying  release  of  death. 

From  my  position  by  the  side  of  Frank's  bed  I 
could  sec  the  bridge  over  the  lake  and  the  white  gate 
leading  towards  Witham,  and  I  watched  with  feverish 
anxiety  for  the  sight  of  the  doctor's  cart— longing  for 
his  coming  to  relieve  the  tortured  brain  that  was  so 
filled  with  the  horror  of  undefinable  terrors ;  and  the 
pain  of  my  watching  was  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  morphia,  even  while  it  allayed  the  agony 
he  was  suffering,  always  added  to  the  after  horror  of 
the  awakening. 

Dr.  Gimson  was  justly  a  hero  in  Essex.  At  one 
time,  when  unable  to  get  anyone  to  help  him,  he 
strove  alone  to  stem  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  .in 
Essex  village  some  miles  from  his  own  practice,  and 
acted  both  as  doctor  and  nurse  when  the  supply  of  thc 
latter  failed.  Single-handed,  he  worked  night  and 
day  among  the  poor  people :  nursing,  healing,  and 
cheering,  for  life  or  death,  until  the  awful  epidemic 
abated.  To  this  day  his  memory  is  there  ver  "ted 
as  that  of  a  saint. 

After  Frank's  death  I  returned  to  Bennington, 
taking  his  ex-soldier  servant  with  me.  The  latter  was 
a  useless  encumbrance,  as  it  turned  out,  but  it  relieved 
my  mother  of  his  presence  at  Rivenhall. 

We  went  on  at  Bennington  in  very  much  the  same 
way  undl  the  end  of  that  year.  Willie  had  been 
betting  very  heavily  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulty  of  meeting  our  heavy  expenses, 
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and  now,  added  to  'lis  loues  in  racing  and  the  heavy 
expenses  attendant  on  keeping  up  &..ch  a  large  stud, 
the  kind-hearted  bank  manager  insisted  that  the 
large  overdraft  on  his  bank  must  be  cleared. 

Hitherto,  whenever  he  had  become  very  pressing, 
Willie  had  sent  him  "  something  on  account,"  and 
we  had  given  a  breakfast  for  his  hunt,  as  Willie  said 
such  a  good  fellow  '*  could  not  ^^at  and  ask  at  the  same 
time."  Now,  however,  Mr.  Cheshire  sorrowfully  de- 
clined to  eat,  and  maintained  that  his  duty  to  his  firm 
necessitated  his  insisting  upon  the  clearing  of  the 
overdraft.  After  consultation  with  him  and  another 
friend  Willie  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  send  all  our  mares  up  to  Tattersall's  for 
sale.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  us,  but  Willie  had 
never  had  suflicient  capital  to  carry  on  an  under- 
taking requiring  such  enormous  expenditure,  and  his 
experience  had  been  dearly  bought. 

As  the  long  string  of  thoroughbred  mares  was  led 
away  to  the  station  and  I  kissed  their  muzzles  for 
the  last  time  I  cried  bitterly.  Poor  Willie  watched 
them  ,"^0  with  a  miserable  face,  which  became  even 
more  so  when  a  sympathetic  old  grocm  explained 
pitifully:  "Ah,  dear  ma'am,  maybe  you'll  cry  jre 
when  they  all  comes  back."  And  come  back  they 
did,  escorted  by  Tommie,  the  pony,  for  not  a  bid  of 
any  importance  was  made  for  any  of  them.  Though 
I  was  glad  to  see  my  favourite"  again,  it  of  course 
meant  more  trouble  in  the  immediate  future,  our 
affairs  getting  into  a  worse  state  every  day  till  bank- 
ruptcy became  imminent. 

My  brother-in-law,   Sir    Thomas    Barrctt-Lennard 
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paid  Willie  £500  for  the  mares,  and  Willie  sent  them 
to  Belhus,  where  Sir  Thomas  had  them  turned  into 
the  park. 

After  this  we  managed  to  pay  off  all  the  servants, 
and  I  arranged  to  go  to  Brighton  with  my  old  Lucy 
and  our  faithful  Selby,  the  stud-groom,  who  desired 
to  stay  on  with  us  until  we  could  arrange  our  plans, 
as  did  also  my  maid  Caroline. 

When  Willie  was  made  bankrupt  Mr.  Hobson-a 
gentleman  living  near  us  with  his  very  charming  wife 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  A.  Yates -very  kindly 
took  my  little  old  pony  across  the  fields  at  night  to 
his  own  place  and  kept  him  there  so  that  he  should 
not  go  into  the  sale  of  our  goods.  This  defrauded  no 
one.  as  the  pony  (my  own)  was  beyond  work,  beinj? 
my  childhood's  pet. 
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"i»  aon  to  clu*ii  my  finger  ^i/Zi /."-Nokman  Gale. 

I  WAS  now  Hearing  my  first  confinement,  and  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wood,  took  a  house  for  me  at 
Brighton  close  to  my  sister's,  Lady  Barrett-Lennard. 
There  my  son  Gerard  was  born. 

I  was  very  ill  for  some  time  after  this,  and  my 
mother.  Lady  Wood,  stayed  with  me,  employing  her 
time  in  making  a  lovely  water-colour  sketch  for  me. 

Willie's  affairs  were  now  settled,  and  I  had  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  returning  to  my  dearly  loved  country 
home  and  all  my  pets  ;  but  I  had  the  consolation  of  my 
beautiful  babe,  and  I  forgot  my  sorrow  in  my  greater 
possession.  He  was  very  healthy,  so  I  had  no  trouble 
on  that  score. 

A  young  solicitor  who  took  Willie's  affairs  in  hand, 
Mr.  Charles  Lane  (of  Lane  and  Monroe),  very  kindly  took 
upon  himself  to  call  on  my  Uncle  William,  who  was  then 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  ask  him  to  assist  us 
m  our  financial  difficulties.  Uncle  William  was  much 
astonished  at  the  application  of  this,  obviously  nervous, 
young  solicitor,  who  with  the  courage  born  of  despair 
went  on  to  suggest  that  Lord  Hathcrley  might  give 
Willie  a  lucrative  appointment. 
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Strangely  enough  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to 
apply  to  Uncle  William  for  anything,  and  when  Mr.  Lane 
called  on  us  and  solemnly  presented  me  with  a  sub- 
stantial cheque  and  a  kind  message  from  my  uncle, 
Willie  and  I  were  as  surprised  as  we  were  pleased,  even 
though  Mr.  Lane  explained  that  "  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  no  post  suitable  "  for  Willie's  energies. 

We  then  moved  into  a  house  on  the  Marine  Parade, 
as  the  one  we  were  in  was  very  expensive,  and  though 
I  was  glad  to  be  next  door  to  my  sister,  I  felt  it  was  not 
fair  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wood,  who  was  paying  the  rent 
for  us. 

As  soon  as  we  moved  to  the  new  house  an  old  friend, 
and  noted  steeplechase  rider,  came  to  stay  with  us  for 
a  few  days  with  his  wii'e.  He  became  very  ill  at  dinner, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  raving  in  delirium  tremens,' 
while  his  poor  wife  hid  sobbing  in  my  bedroom,  as  she 
was  so  much  afraid  of  his  violence.  He  was  a  big  man, 
and  our  doctor  a  little  one,  but  after  the  first  encounter, 
when  the  doctor  was  knocked  down  flat  on  entering 
the  room,  the  doctor  was  absolutely  master  of  the 
very  dangerous  situation.  I  have  always  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  medical  profession. 

Someone  r  av  gave  me  a  magnificent  prize-bred 
mastiff  dog,  and  this  dog  developed  distemper  so  badly 
that  I  had  to  nurse  him  for  weeks -with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Mannington,  the  veterinary  surgeon  (who  was 
known  then  as  the  best  patcher-up  of  broken-down 
race-horses  in  existence).  Poor  Bismarck  became 
paralysed  in  the  hind-quarters,  but,  with  unceasing 
care,  we  pulled  him  through  and  he  grew  into  such  a 
magnificent  specimen  that  we  had  many  good  offers  for 
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him.  At  last,  as  we  were  unable  to  keep  him  properly 
exercised,  and  Willie  was  offered  a  very  large  sum  for 
him  from  a  Frenchman,  we  let  him  go  to  France. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  having  broken  out, 
Brighton  was  thronged  with  French  people.  The 
women  looked  very  handsome  with  the  massive 
braids  of  hair  worn  by  old  and  young,  low  on  the 
neck,  and  tied  with  ribbon,  or  hanging  in  loops  wound 
round  with  silver  cord.  This  French  fashion  was,  of 
course,  eagerly  copied  by  English  ladies,  and  though  I 
had  a  wealth  of  hair  I  found  it  was  not  nearly  heavy 
enough  when  braided  like  this,  and  Willie  insisted  on 
my  buying  additional  braids,  as  indeed  was  necessary 
in  all  cases  while  this  foolish  fashion  lasted. 

51y  faithful  French  maid  Caroline  stuc'  to  us  all 
through  our  fallen  fortunes,  as  also  did  our  stud-groom, 
and  though  we  could  no  longer  pay  them  the  high  wages 
they  had  always  had,  they  refused  to  leave  us. 

Caroline,  whose  hardest  task  had  been  to  dress  my 
hair  and  wash  my  little  dog,  now  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  took  to  cooking,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  and 
being  literally  a  maid-of-all-work  ;  while  Selby,  who 
had  had  more  than  twenty  underlings  to  do  his  bidding 
and  who  had  never  even  cleaned  the  horse  he  rode  at 
Bennington,  now  did  anything  that  need  a  doing, 
helping  in  the  house,  valeting  his  master.  Finally,  when 
Mr.  Hobson  sent  my  old  pony  down,  Selby  installed 
himself  as  stable-boy  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  though 
he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ten  shillings 
a  week  for  doing  a  great  deal,  instead  of  £200  a  year  for 
doing  practically  nothing. 

Both  Selby  and  Carohne  considered  it  their  first  duty 
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t°otwL°wm''  "^.'f "'  "■"•  """""'■  ™- '"  «P»e  of  our 

tS:e"S«::r  ""'  ^^^^  -f„K«b,e;than.s  to 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  Wood,  now  t«>k  a  cottage  for  me  at 

Patcham,  ,ust  out  of  Brighton,  and  I  was  fble  to  have 

h!i!:  °^^-'^f"""^  P'a-^'  right  against  the  Downs,  and 
there  I  used  to  walk  for  miles  in  the  early  mor;™. 

o  he/'S  T  """n  """•"  ™=  foot  "fterth^e 
other,  wh  le  the  song  of  the  larks  and  seent  of  the 

,„!,,.  "^  "'*''  'oyous  exhilaration. 

W,  he  went  to  town,  and  often  was  sway  for  days 

velToIh  I  d"T/"'  '  ™^  ^^'^  ">-'^''  "o-- 

that  I  mLt  ^  ^  """^  *•"  o"  P0"y  in  to  Brighton 
mat  1  might  see  my  sister. 

I  had  a  cousin  of  WiMie's,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  to  stay  with 

wha  W-r'  T'"*  "''  ™^  P"P*»"y  -onder  „g 
twf.r",  T  ^°'"«  "'*'  '''P'  '>™  ^o  ""■='>  "way.  and 
th^s  added  .mtation  to  loneliness.  I  had  had  such  a  busy 

I.fe  at  Bennmgton  that  I  suffered  much  from  the  want 
o^^compamonship  and  the  loss  of  the  many  interests  o 

I  uL  t^'  TJ^  ""^  *  ""'''  """"^ome  woman  whom 
I  Zd.l  "■''"*'  ""'"  '  ""^■'•^'l  on  to  the  Downs, 

I  made  her  acquamtance,  and  found  in  her  a  very  eon 
gen,al  companion.    Quiet  and  rather  tragic  in  cL,™ 

attached  to  one  another  when  Wilhc,  in  one  of  his  now 
flymg  v.s,ts,  heard  me  speak  of  my  now  friend  Z 
heanng  her  name-it  was  one  that  a  few  years  before 
had  brought  shame  and  sudden  death  into  one  of  Vhe 
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oldest  of  the  "  great  "  families  of  England -he  professed 
to  be  absolutely  scandalised,  and,  with  an  assumption 
of  authority  that  at  once  angered  me,  forbade  me  to 
have  any  more  to  do  with  her.  He  met  my  protests 
with  a  maddening  superiority,  and  would  not  tell  me 
why  she  was  "  beyond  the  pale."  I  explained  to  him 
my  own  opinion  of  many  of  the  women  he  liked  me  to 
know  and  almost  all  the  men,  for  I  had  not  then  learnt 
the  hard  lesson  of  social  life,  and  that  the  one  com- 
mandment still  rigorously  observed  by  social  hypocrisy 
was,  "  Thou  Shalt  not  be  found  out." 

When  I  met  Mrs.  again  she  soothed  my  in- 
dignation on  her  behalf,  and  as  we  sat  there,  high  on  a 
spur  of  a  hill,  watching  the  distant  sea,  she  smiled  a 
little  sadly  as  she  said  to  me :  "  Little  fool,  I  have 
gambled  in  love  and  have  won,  and  those  who  win 
must  pay  as  well  as  those  who  lose.  Never  gamble, 
you  very  young  thing,  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  if  you 
do  be  sure  that  the  stake  is  .he  only  thing  in  the  world 
to  you,  for  only  that  will  make  it  worth  the  winning 
and  the  paying." 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  afterwards  that  I,  feeling 
restless  and  unhappy,  had  such  a  sudden  longing  for 
the  sea,  that  one  morning  I  left  my  home  (at  Eltham) 
very  early  and  went  down  to  Brighton  for  the  day.  I 
was  alone,  and  wished  to  be  alone  ;  so  I  got  out  of  the 
train  at  Preston,  for  fear  I  should  meet  any  of  my 
relations  at  Brighton  station.  A  fancy  then  seized  me 
to  drive  out  to  Patcham,  about  a  mile  farther  on,  to 
see  if  my  former  little  house  was  occupied.  Having 
decided  that  it  was  I  dismissed  my  fly  and  walked  up 
the  bridle  path  beyond  the  house  out  on  to  the  Downs, 
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where  turning  south,  towards  the  sea,  I  walked  steadily 
over  the  scented  turf,  forcing  out  of  ray  heart  all  but 
the  joy  of  movement  in  the  sea  wind,  with  the  sor.g  of 
the  skylarks  in  my  ears. 

The  exhilaration  of  the  down-lands  filled  my  whole 
being  as  it  had  always  done,  but  now  my  spirits  rose 
with  a  quick  sense  of  happiness  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand.    I  sang  as  I  walked,  looking  towards  the  golden 
light  and  sullen  blue  of  the  sea.  where  a  storm  was 
beating  up  with  the  west  wind.     Presently  I  realised 
that  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a 
httle  hilltop   where   I   could   see   over  the   whole   of 
IJrighton.     It  was  now  afternoon,  and  I  was  tired  and 
hungry.     I  idly  wondered  if  I  should  go  down  presently 
and  claim  the  hospitality  that  I  knew  my  sister.  Lady 
Barrett-Lennard.  would  so  gladly  offer  me.     But  my 
gay  spirits  had  suddenly  deserted  me.  and,  though  the 
larks  were  still  singing  in  the  sunshine  where  I  sat,  the 
wind  seemed  colder  and  the  dark  line  of  the  stormy 
sea  had  grown  very  wide. 

Presently  the  wind  brought  up  the  rain,  and  I  rose 
and  began  to  descend  the  hill  towards  Brighton      I 
wondered  apathetically  if  my  sister  was  in  Brighton 
or  If  they  were  all  at  Belhus  still.     Anyhow.  I  knew  there 
would  be  someone  at  her  house  who  would  give  me 
something  to  eat.     Then  I  turned  round,  and  began 
deliberately  to  climb  up  the  hill  on  to  the  Downs  again. 
After  all.  I  thought.  I  had  come  here  to  be  alone,  and 
did  not  want  to  see  my  sister  particularly.     Tlic  family 
might  all  be  there,  and  anyhow  I  did  not  want  to  sec 
anybody  who  loved  me  and  could  bias  my  mind.    I  had 
come  down  to  get  away  from  Willie  for  a  little  while - 
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or  rather  from  the  thought  of  him,  for  it  \  as  rarely 
enough  I  saw  him.    If  I  went  down  to  see  Emma  and 
Tom  they  would  ask  how  Willie  was,  and  really  I  did 
not  know,  and  then  how  were  the  children.    Well,  I 
could  thankfully  answer  that  the  children  were  always 
well.     Why  should  I  be  supposed  to  have  no  other 
interests  than  WiHie  and  my  children  ?    Willie  was  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  all  interesting  to  me.     As  to  my 
children    I  loved  them  very  dearly,   but   they  were 
not  old  enough,  or  young  enough,  to  engross  my  whole 
mind.     Then  there  was  dear  old  Aunt  Ben,  who  was  so 
old  that  she  would  not  tolerate  any  topic  of  conversa- 
tion of  more  recent  date  than  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria.     What  a  curiously  narrow  life  mine  was,  I 
thought,  narrow,  narrow,  narrow,  and  so  deadly  dull. 
It  was  better  even  to  be  up  there  on  the  Downs  in  the 
drifting  rain— though  I  was  soaked  to  the  skin  and  so 
desperately  tired  and  hungry.     I  paused  for  shelter 
behind  a  shepherd's  hut  as  I  saw  the  lithe  spare  form  of 
my  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas,  dash  past,  head  down 
and  eyes  half  closed  against  the  rain.    He  did  not  see 
me,  and  I  watched  him  running  like  a  boy  through  the 
driving  mist  till  he  disappeared.    He  had  come  over 
from  Lewes,   I  supposed.     He  was  a  J.P.,   and  had 
perhaps  been  over  to  the  court ;    he  never  rode  where 
he  could  walk— or  rather  run. 

I  waited,  sheltering  now  from  the  rain,  and  through 
the  mist  there  presently  came  a  girl  riding.  On  seeing 
me  she  pulled  up  to  ask  the  quickest  way  to  Brighton, 
as  the  mist  had  confused  her.  As  I  answered  her  I  was 
struck  by  a  certain  resemblance,  in  the  dark  eyes  and 
proud  tilt  of  tlie  chin,  to  my  friend  of  many  years  ago, 
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trfd"!'"*"'"  l^  '""«'"  "'"•  Willie.  «,d  who  h«l 

to  fly  home  before  I  di^olved^ltogethlr   1  h';.-  ^e 
f«  D    "  *^  ^  *^  "™y  '0"y  as  I  turned  down  the  trark- 

irCwhorro '  .*'r'*  ™^^^  ^"^^«"  "e 

mv  r«'  7!,  '  ^^  ^*"'^^  «"«»»  bitter  pain  to 
my  dear  fnend,  when  she  had  left  all  for  love  h«H 
grown  to  happy  womanhood  in  spite  of  all  ' 

I  was  now  feeling  very  faint  from  my  loni.  day  of 

walked  by  mnide*    H    Z  T  ""1  ^'  ^"'"^^  ^"^ 
tired  to  Ho  CO        ;  ^  "°*  ^P^^^'  *"d  I  was  too 

tired  to  do  so,  or  to  wonder  at  his  being  there     He 

helped  me  mto  the  train  and  sat  down  oppos  te  me 

dirv:iir^^r^^ "  ^-v^^*  '^^^  - 

T  1    """f  ^^"^^-     There  were  others  in  the  carriage 
ll^^u^^\tf  r'T^  •"'  ^^'''  -»<'    -"'"^ve 

I  wis  w^  °  M  *  '"f;  """^'  *'-<"'«'>  'hey  were  closed. 
and^uXn  !  '  '^''  ^  '""  "■"'  f"^  '""k  "«  h«  coat 
eve.  r^t  I  f""''  "■'•  ■""  ^  "»"'d  not  open  my 
eyes  to  iooic  at  h™.    He  erossed  over  to  the  seat  „e^ 
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to  mine,  and,  leaning  over  me  to  fold  the  coat  more 
closely  round  my  knees,  he  whispered,  "  I  love  you, 
I  love  you.  Oh,  my  dear,  how  I  love  you."  And 
I  slipped  my  hand  into  his,  and  knew  I  was  not 
afraid. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

BEAUFORT  GARDENS 

"  Xor  to  Iht/xe//  the  tuak  Bhnll  In, 

mthoulre,cardifor  thou  nhnlt  Uurn 
I  he  teisdom  early  to  diacern 
Tra«  beauty  in  utility." 

WttLiE  was  ««,»y  more  than  ever  after  this,  and  I 
beeame  so  bored  and  lonely  that  I  told  him  that  I 

Zh  '°  H    T^  '"  ^"''''"  ''  •"  """'  *"  •«  there  so 
much.     He  then  proposed  to  give  up  the  Pateham 

house  and  move  the  small  houseLd  to  HaLw  flt^ 

^^T.j^^r'" ' "' "" "-'  "•  ""■'  «'-'*'■'"* 

In  going  we  also  hoped  to  shake  off  an  acquaintance 
who  haunted  us  at  Brighton  and  Pateham,\  Mr^^D 
but  he  soon  found  us  out,  and,  realising  that  I  wal 
deternnned  to  be  "not  at  home"  to  him.  he  took  to 
leavng  g,fts  of  beautiful  Spanish  lace  at  the  door 
directed  to  me,  and  only  the  words  "from  Rome"" 

This  man  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Spain,  and  was 
a  remarkably  good  judge  of  Spanish  lacef  ank  I  must 

"uffThat ""  ^T"*^"  '"  "'^O  "•=  "*  creamy-Z 
stuff  that  arrived  anonymously.    This  "Romeo"  was 

more  than  middle-aged,  and,  when  he  wrote  that™ 

safety's  sake "  he  would  address  messages  to  me 
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i«M??^   *•"'    "agony"    column    of  the    newspapers. 
Willie's  wrath  was  unbounded. 

He  wrote  to  peer  "  Romeo "  in  sarcastic  vein, 
alludmg  to  his  age  and  figure,  his  insolence  in  address- 
ing  "  a  young  and  beautiful  "  woman  with  his  '  pesti- 
lent  "  twaddle.  He  told  him,  too,  that  he  withdrew 
from  all  business  transactions  with  him,  *  d  would  have 
much  pleasure  in  kicking  "  Romeo  "  if  he  dared  call  at 
the  house  again.  I  was  almost  sorry  for  the  foolish  old 
man;  but  that  was  wasted  on  him,  for  he  continued, 
undeterred  by  Willie's  anger,  to  address  "  Juliet  "  in 
prose  and  verse  in  the  daily  papers.     As  he  said,  the 

Daily  Press  was  open  to  ail,  and  the  Captain  could 
not  stop  that !  "  I  used  to  laugh  helplessly  as  Willie 
opened  the  morning  paper  at  breakfast,  and,  first 
gravely  turning  to  the  "  agony  "  column,  would  read 
the   latest    message   to   "Juliet"    from    her   devoted 

Romeo,"  becoming  so  angry  that  breakfast  was  spoiled 
to  him.  The  sudden  cessation  of  our  acquaintance 
prevented  our  making  that  of  Mmc.  Adeline  Patti, 
as  "  Romeo  "  had  arranged  a  dinner  in  order  that  l' 
should  meet  her. 

«r-,r  ^'"'^  "^^^^^  ^^^""^  "^^  ^''"''^^  'n  "arrow  Road 
Wilhc  began  to  complain  of  feeling  ill,  and  a  swelling 
that  had  formed  on  his  neck  became  very  painful 
He  was  confined  to  bed,  and  after  great  suffering 
for  weeks,  Mr.  Edgar  Barker,  who  was  constantly  in 
attendance,  said  he  must  operate  to  save  Willie's 
life.  I  had  no  nurse,  as  at  this  time  we  were  in  such 
financial  straits  that  I  really  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn,  and  Willie  was  too  ill  to  be  asked  about  any- 
thing.     Mr.  Barker  said  to  me,  "  You  must  hold  his 
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head  pe  fectly  .till,  .„d  not  faint."  So  he  operated, 
•nd  d^  wmt  weU.  in  .pite  of  my  inexperience  in 
•urgical  n-  ,ng.  Mr.  Barker,  for  whose  kindness  af 
this  tir  .  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  helped 
me  in  c/ery  way,  and  would  not  allow  even  Willie's 
mother  and  sister  to  do  so,  as  their  presence  irritated 
the  patient  so  intensely. 

I    i^"'*"«  **^"  *'™«  o'  trouble  a  Mr.  Calasher.  a  money, 
lender,  caUed  to  have  some  acceptances  of  Willie's 
met.    I  left  WiUie's  bedside  for  a  few  minutes  to  sec 
him.  and  he  was  kindness  itself,  agreeing  to  a  renewal 
on  my  signature  alone,  and  most  kindly  sending  in 
some  httle  delicacies  that  he  thought  Willie  might 
fancy.    When  Willie  had  recovered  and  >.  ent  to  see 
Mr.  Calasher  about  the  biUs,  it  being  then  more  than 
ever  impossible  to  meet  them,  he  (Mr.  Calasher)  would 
not  consent  to  a  further  renewal,  but  tore  the  bills 
across  and  gave  them  back  to  Willie,  saying.  "  Don't 
worry  yourself,  Captain  O'Shea.  but  pay  me  when  you 
can,  and  add  six  per  cent,  interest  if  you  are  able  " 
I  am  glad  to  s«y  we  did  this  within  the  year.    His 
courtesy  about  these  bills  was  a  great  .die.   .o  me.  as 
Wdhe  was  far  too  ill  to  be  spoken  to  about  business, 
and  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  for  money  to  meet  every- 
day  expenses.    The  accommodating  Jew   who  lends 
the    indiscreet    Christian    his    money -naturally   with 
a  business-like  determination  to  increase  it -has  so 
much  said  against  him  that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
speak  my  little  word  of  gratitude  of  one  who  was  con- 
siderate and  chivah-ous  to  Willie  as  well  as  myself,  to 
his  own  detriment. 

As  Willie  got  better,  my  uncle-Lord  Hatherley- 
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•nd  my  aunt  icnt  u.  variou.  good  ■  liing,  to  make  Willie 

ne  wa,  now  able  to  aniu«.  himself  mil,  „,„  uuk  boy. 
Th»  youhg  man,  when  only  just  able  to  toddle,  toolcTh^ 
.ppor,„n,ty  presented  by  my  being  in  elo,e  a  tc^an« 

freed  from  ,„porv«,on.  to  take  hi,  headlong  way  down 

gilZe'l  7t.  '  'r'  *"  "■""'  -"^  '""•d^'-rough  .1^ 
gtoM  pane  of  the  door  to  unloek  it,  and  eatcli  n.v 
baby  ,u,t  .n  time  to  prevent  the  div;  he  had  ,  t  2 
heart  on  -into  the  hall  two  floor,  below.  Hi,  TnZ 
wa,  d.,t.etly  g„,^  i„  ehose  day,,  and  on":    duTg 

SunfhimlifT  '  •"''  ""y  -'''  ^"'y-  '"y  ™«"  «>" 

«:  fw"x;«/tLhTtt°'  "■'  *"""' '"  "•' 

;«e,  working  „p  .Tl^fliZ  Sit  nTvV^k 
terror  to   our  heart,  under  ordinary  eo"*tLn,       I 

wh.,k  h.m  up  from  under  the  very  feet  of  a  eab-ho^ 

The  quiekly-gathered  erowd   wa,   very   indi™^t 

w.  h  me,  and  said  it  wa,  "  a  shame,  poor  ««le irg  •■ 

nes^  r,df  """  *  ""'"  ^'•''"'  ">  -^''  -nreasonlbt 
mto  «fe  y  1  w         t  ^  i„j,^„^  ^^  ^^  ««l 

,ent  1  ,     "T'    '""  '«"•"'"•  '"  »P"-  »f  a"  rebu^ 
eoverT     0„*  "  "'  -'8"""'''tion  at  Willie',  rel 

.^2?;  ,  '"   P"*'""'"   I   remember  eaused    an 

WiUie',  T     i  ?  '°  '"""'  '■'"••     It  «M  that  in 

t^^:,   ^ft^  S?e  •  °h^  h' H  "  '""  '°  "'^^  ""^  '-'  ">' 

WiUie  I    Willie  Lid    he  IT"  "^  '  ^  """^d 

wiuie    M,d    he    was    glad    that    Romeo    of 
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the  ample  girth  had  not  suffered  this  discomfort  of 
gratitude. 

Better  circumstances  arising  on  Willie's  recovery 
of  health,  we  were  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  depres- 
sions of  Harrow  Road,  with  its  constant  processions  of 
hearses  and  mourners  on  the  way  to  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery. 

After  a  weary  hunt  we  finaUy  decided  upon  a  house 
in  Beaufort  Gardens.  Willie  insisted  upon  the  extra- 
vagance of  having  a  paper  of  silver  and  blue  specially 
made  in  Paris  for  the  drawing-room.  This  very 
beautiful  paper  showed  up  the  extreme  ugliness  of  our 
furniture  to  great  disadvantage.  However,  it  was  all 
very  comfortable,  and  the  change  from  Harrow  Road 
agreeable. 

My  French  maid  rejoiced  in  returning  to  her  light 
duties  as  lady's  maid,  and  reigned  over  a  staff  of  maids 
in  unison  with  the  butler. 

Selby,  at  last  convinced  that  race-horses  were  out 
of  the  question  with  us,  left  us,  with  mutual  expressions 
of  esteem,  to  seek  more  congenial  surroundings. 

We  went  to  Beaufort  Gardens  in  1872,  and  Willie 
insisted  upon  my  making  many  new  acquaintances. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  social  swirl  of  visits, 
visitors  and  entertainments.  I  had  always  disliked 
society,  as  such,  and  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  almost 
as  bad  as  the  Bennington  dinner-party  days,  without 
the  compensating  circumstances.  Willie,  however, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this  life,  and  as  he  was  always 
worrying  me  to  dress  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  would 
have  a  Frenchman  in  to  dress  my  hair  before  every 
party,  I  became  very  rebellious. 
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^y  P»ple  I  did  „„t  ea.e  to  r^T^-VtS  » 

As  soon  as  I  was  about  again  the  life  I  f„,.„j 

w«r.some  ,.oo„n,™ced.   After^scorting  t  home  ft:! 
a  dance  or  recention  fhof  t  u  j       .     *  "'enometrom 

Willie  would7o^"^.t' ^-^ rr""*'"  *°  «°  *»• 
and  one  night,  the  "inTLl  .^"^ii;,:  /"l  ™f  *■" 

s::.i"-r--s--^rt.:: 

lo.thL'wasTvinTlt""'/  ^^^  ^"^  *"»'  » 
^nch  st;?e.'"'on"f  Z^  w^rj  :t  "'"''""* 
^me  stupid  function.  CunnV.!  gU^  ^  ^: 

p'^naTi^'*'"""' '  "•"»'"» » <>''»-  of  „y  :;t 

We  gave  dii  ^jes  to  various  peoole  of  -„* 

Jt  that  t^e.  especiaUy  to  the  great  worid  of  ^^"t 

vcu   cnieny   m   Pans,   while   Willie  wa«:   v»«, 

rr^de^iZ  "^rth'^^t  *"-  •""'"  ■-""»«' 

drunk  that  he  "h  ^  .°°°''  ""^  ^°  desperately 

of  dtona     An      »  f  ."?«'""«  "»»«»«•="  success  " 
mnner.    An  agitated  descent  to  the  kitchen  proved 
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to  me  that  the  cook,  already  asleep  under  the  table, 
affectionately  embracing  a  bottle,  was  beyond  any 
misgiving;  and  I  sternly  ordered  her  unsympathetic 
fellow-labourers  to  remove  her,  while  I  cooked  the  dinner 
myself.  As  regards  the  dinner  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  absolutely  successful,  but  a  good  cook 
makes  a  heated  and  absent-minded  hostess. 

Alfred  Austin— not  then  Poet  Laureate— was  a 
great  friend  and  constant  visitor  of  ours  at  that  time. 
He  had  been  at  school— at  Oscott— with  Willie,  and  he 
was,  I  remember,  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism. 

Owen  Meredith,"  Lord  Lytton,  was  also  a  frequent 
visitor,  especially  when  ay  sister  Anna  was  with  us— 
she  being  sympathetic  to  his  genius. 

I  was  always  glad  to  see  Willie's  Spanish  relations 
who  came  over  to  England,   especially  Guielmo,  the 
eldest  son  of  WiUie's  uncle,  John  O'Shea.     Guielmo 
was  devoted  to  my  children,  and  his  coming  was  the 
signal  for  wild  games  with  "  Cousin  Giraffe,"  as  they 
called    him.      Guielmo   had    a    most    charming    little 
romance  which  he  confided  to  me.    He  had,  when  very 
young,  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  Spanish 
girl,  the  sister  of  a  friend  of  his.     She  was  absolutely 
blind,  and  his  parents  and  friends  urged  him  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  wife.    But  his  was  a  faithful  soul,  and 
after  some  years  of  determined  waiting  the  elders  gave 
way,  and  a  very  happy  and  successful  marriage  was 
the  result. 
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MORE   FINANCIAL   DIFFICULTIES 

"T/nu.  2chUe  Thy  several  mercies  plot 
And  work  on  ,ne,  now  cold,  now  hot, 
I  he  work  goes  on  and  slacketh  nof'-VxroHAN. 

I  TmNK  WiUie  and  I  were  beginning  to  jar  upon  one 
another  a  good  deal  now,  and  I  loved  to  get  away  for 
long  wato  by  myself  through  the  park,"^,  Cd'^ 
Kensmgton  Gardens  was  a  great  solace  to  me  fn  ali 
seasons  and  weathers,  and  I  spent  much  of  „  '  time 
there.  1  often  turned  into  the  Brompton  OrZry  "„ 
my  way  h„„,  for  a  few  minutes'  peace  „d  rJTlX 
and  soul  and  these  quiet  times  were  a  comfort  to  me 
when  ™«er.ng  from  the  fret  and  worry  of  my  dome^c 
Me.    The  kneeUng  figures  waiting  for  Benediction,  the 

■n  the  Catholic  churches,  soothed  and  rested  me     The 
great  comfort  I  have  always  found  in  the  C^th^r 

:  rd^^t !"  "^'  ""^  abroad.'is'ttt'tr : 

allowed  to  rest  m  peace,  to  acquire  knowledge  if  one 
«U,    but    unforced,    unretardod    by    spirituff  bu™ 

th^'*;  .•  T  '"  """'■""^  *"  ""P  the  AlmighTy 
that  they  hmder  Him  with  their  fussy,  impertinent 
attcnt„ns  to  the  souls  to  whom  He  is  Ir^Tl^ 

I  first  made  my  way  to  the  Oratory  when  my 
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daughter  Norah  was  baptised,  and  some  little  time 
afterwards  one  of  the  Fathers  called  on  me.     Finally 

Father  undertook  to  call  regularly  to  instruct 

me  m  the  Catholic  religion.     He  and  the  other  priests 
lent   me  any   books   I   wanted,  and  "  The  Threshold 
of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  and  one  other  I  have  now 
That  I  never  got  beyond  the  "  Threshold  "  was  no 
fault  of  these  good  Fathers,  who  taught  me  with  endless 
patience  and  uncompromising  directness.    But  I  had 
before  me  two  types  of  Catholic  in  Willie  and  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  both  were  to  me  stumbling-blocks.    The 
former  was,  as  I  knew,  what  they  call  a  "  careless  Cath- 
olic,   and  I  thought  that  if  he  who  had  been  born  in  that 
faith  that  means  so  much,  made  so  little  of  it,  perhaps 
It  was  more  of  a  beautiful  dream  than  a  reality  of  life. 
Yet    when    I    turned    and    considered    those    "good 
Catholics,"  his  mother  and  sister,  I  found  such  a  fierce 
bigotry  and  deadly  dullness  of  outlook,  such  an  immense 
piety  and  so  small  a  charity,  that  my  whole  being 
revolted  against  such  a  belittling  of  God-given  life 
Now,  I  know  that  Mary  and  the  Comtesse  disliked  me 
personally,  and  also  that  my  temperament  was  an- 
tagonistic to  theirs,  as  indeed  to  Willie's,  though  the 
affection  he  and  I  had  for  one  another  eased  the  friction 
between  us;    but  youth  judges  so  much  by  results 
and  my  excursion  into  the  Catholic  religion  ended  in 
abrupt    revolt    against    all    forms    and    creeds.     This 
feeling   was   intensified   when    my   second   little   girl, 
Carmen,   was  born  and  christened  at  the  Oratory.     I 
would  not  go  in,  but  stood  waiting  in  the  porch,  where 
I  had  so  often  marked  tired  men  and  women  passing 
m  to  pray  after  their  hard  and  joyless  day  of  toil,  and 
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I  felt  that  my  children  were  taken  from  me.  and  that 
1  was  very  lonely. 

My  Uncle  William.  Lord  Hatherley,  was  Lord  High 
Chancellor  at  this  time,  and  we  v-re  a  good  deal  at 
his  house,   both  at  "  functions  »  and  privately.     His 
great  friend.   Dean  Stanley,   was  very  kind  to  me ; 
Dean  Hook  came.  too.  and  many  other  Churchmen 
were  continually  in  and  out  in  their  train.     My  cousin, 
William  Stephens,   who  afterwards   became  Dean   of 
Winchester,  was  then  a  very  good-looking  and  agreeable 
young  man  ;  he  followed  my  uncle  about  like  a  shadow 
and  my  uncle  and  Aunt  Charlotte  were  devoted  to 
hira.    But  my  uncle  gathered  other  society  than  that 
of  Churchmen  about  him.  and  it  amused  me  to  watch 
for  the  pick  of  the  intellectual  world  of  the  day  as  they 
swarmed   up  and   down  the  stairs  at  the  receptions, 
with  the  necessary  make-weight  of  people  who  follow 
and  pose  m  the  wake  of  the  great. 

Willie  insisted  upon  his  wife  being  perfectly  gowned 
on  these  occasions,  and   as   he   so  often  got  out  of 
going   to   those   functions  and  insisted  on  my  goina 
alone     certain    other    relations    of  Lord    Hatherley's 
would  hover  round  me  with  their  spiteful  remarks  of: 
Dear  Katie,  alone  again!  poor  dear  girl,  where  does 
he  go?    How  odd  that  you  are  so  often  alone-how 
little  you  know !  "     I  was  fond  of  my  old  uncle  and 
he  of  me.  but  these  little  amenities   did   not   make 
me  like  these  social  functions  better,  especially  as  his 
wife  my  Aunt  Charlotte,  had  a  most  irritating  habit 
of  shutting  her  eyes  when  greeting  me.  and.  with  her 
head  slightly  to  one  side,  saying.  "  Poor  dear  I     Poor 
lovely  lamb  I  " 
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Uncle  WiUiam's  failing  eyesight  finally  led  to  his 
resignation,  and,  though  he  felt  that  he  needed  his  well- 
earned  rest,  it  was  a  hard  trial  to  him  to  resign  the 
Chancellorship,  to  which  he  had  worked  his  way,  abso- 
lutely without  aid  r  influence,  from  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  law.  But  in  his  days  of  rest  he  had 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  what  he  had  worked  for 
he  had  attained,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  one  who 
knew  him  so  well— Dean  Stanley— he  had  kept  his 
"heart  and  fingers  clean." 

My  Uncle  William  and  his  wife  always  deplored 
that  they  were  childless,  and  it  was  in  an  access  of 
bitterness  that  he  once  exclaimed  :  "  God  withholds 
sons,  but  the  devil  sends  nephews  I  "  in  allusion  to 
one  who  had  given  him  considerable  trouble. 

My  Aunt  Charlotte  led  a  very  busy,  fussy  life, 
and,  when  pressed  for  time,  often  sent  her  carriage 
for  me,  so  that  I  should  leave  cards,  and,  where 
necessary,  write  her  name  in  the  visitors'  book  of 
the  great  or  Royal  houses  where  she  and  my  uncle 
went  as  guests.  They  were  the  most  devoted 
married  people  I  have  ever  seen,  and,  if  there  be 
such  a  state  in  married  life,  theirs  was  a  perfect 
union. 

My  sister,  Lady  Barrett- Lennard,  had  a  house  in 
Whitehall  Gardens  for  that  season  in  order  to  "  bring 
out"  her  eldest  daughter,  and,  as  my  other  sister, 
Mrs.  Steele,  came  up  to  town  occasionally,  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  them,  and  was  happier  and  more  amused 
than  I  had  been  for  some  time.  I  had  become  fond 
<A  Ix)ndon,  all  my  children  were  strong  and  healthy 
thcr/    and  I  was  very  proud  of  the  gold,  curly  heads 
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and  fair  skins  as  they  went  off  to  the  park  in  the  mom- 
mg.    I  once  accompanied  a  lady  who  was  staying  with 

us  to  her  French  dressmaker,  Madame ,  who  tried 

hard  to  persuade  me  to  order  some  gowns,  but  who 
was  delighted  and  did  not  worry  me  further,  when 
I  said,  "  My  children  are  my  clothes  !  "  She  considered 
the  sentiment  so  pretty  I 

My  only  son,  Gerard,  was  now  a  beautiful  golden- 
haired  boy  of  four  years,  with  a  dazzlingly  fair  skin 
and    dancing    eyes    of    Irish    blue.      We    wished    to 
have  his  portrait  painted  by  a  lady  who  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  he  was  as  naughty    as  he 
was  beautiful,  and  neither  bribes  nor   threats   could 
keep  him   still  for  a  moment.     We  were  in  despair 
until  I  remembered  his  ambition  to  be  left  alone  on  the 
top  of  the  housemaid's  steps.     There  he  was  allowed 
to  perch  till  a  not  very  successful  portrait  was  completed, 
and  he  brought  the  sittings  to  a  close  with  the  con- 
fidently expected  dive,  head-first  to  the  floor,  causing 
the  uncanny  silence  characteristic  of  this  boy  when 
hurt,  a  silence  that  always  seemed  to  stop  my  heart 
while  it  rejoiced  his  father's.    The  little  boy  would  howl 
the  house  down  in  the  ungovernable  rages  he  at  times 
indulged  in,  but  when  hurt  he  would  shut  his  mouth 
tightly,  and  no  anxious  inquiries  could  get  more  than 
a  stifled  "  I'm  thinkin'  "  out  of  him. 

This  winter,  following  the  birth  of  my  second  girl, 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  my  health,  which  had  not  been 
good  for  some  time  before  her  birth,  caused  much 
anxiety.  After  a  consultation  between  Sir  William 
Gull,  Sir  William  Jenner,  and  my  usual  doctor,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  go  to  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
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I  was  too  weak  to  travel  far.  My  dear  old  aunt, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Wood,  sent  her  own  doctor  to  me, 
and  he  recommended  me  to  inject  opium— an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  horrified  Sir  William  Jenner 
into  saying,  "That  man's  mad,  or  wants  to  get 
rid  of  you  !  " 

I   had   heard   from   Willie's   Spanish   cousins  that 
smallpox  was  raging  in  Madrid,  and  the  doctors  could 
not  get  enough  vaccine  to  vaccinate  their  patients. 
This  was  in  the  summer,  and  I  bought  as  many  tubes 
as  I  could  get,  and  sent  them  to  Madrid.    My  appar- 
ently charitable  act  had  made  my  own  doctor  so  angry 
that  he  would  not  come  near  me  this  winter  till  he  heard 
that  I  was  really  very  ill.    It  appeared  that  I  had 
upset   some   extraordinary   red-tape   etiquette   of  the 
medical  profession.     I  showed  him  the  letters  of  heart- 
felt gratitude  that  I  had  received  from  the  Spanish 
doctors,  and  they  mollified  him  somewhat— even  though 
he  couM  T>ot  read  them  ! 

Our  pecuniary  affairs  were  again  causing  us  con- 
siderable anxiety,  but  my  dear  aunt  played  the  fairy 
godmother  once  more,  and  sent  Willie  a  cheque  so 
that  we  could  go  to  Niton  without  worry  or  anxiety, 
and  stop  there  until  my  health  should  be  re-established. 
So  we  said  good-bye  to  our  friends,  and,  among  others, 
to  the  good  priests  of  the  Oratory,  who  begged  me  to 
pray  for  the  faith  to  see  what  they  had  failed  to  con- 
vince me  of. 

We  were  delighted  with  the  summer  warmth  of 
the  sun  at  Niton,  and  spent  a  happy  Christmas  bask- 
ing in  it.  Since  the  hotel  was  very  expensive,  Willie 
established  me  in  lodgings  with  the  children  and  nurses 
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in   Ventnor,   and,    finding   the   place   decidedly   dull, 
returned  to  London. 

The  children  and  I  wandered  about  out  of  doors 
all  day,  but  I  was  kept  awake  night  after  night  by 
the  foghorns  and  sometimes  by  signals  of  distress  from 
Blackgang  Chine.  The  proprietress  of  the  house  used 
to  come  to  me  at  night  and  tell  me  how  her  husband 
had  been  called  out  to  help  in  the  lifeboat.  Two 
terrible  wrecks  occurred  there.  We  watched  until 
morning  for  the  boat  while  th^  storm  was  beating 
against  the  house  and  the  waves  were  raging  against 
the  rocks  and  making  sport  of  the  human  lives  they 
were  battering  to  death. 

The  local  doctor  at  Ventnor,  who  had  been  put 
in  charge  of  my  shattered  health,  was  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  in  any  way  improving,  and,  finding  one 
day  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  sleeping  draughts, 
he  snorted  angrily  off  to  the  chemist  and  returned 
with    a    large   tin    of   meat   extract,    with    which    he 
presented  me,  adding  the  intimation  that  it  was  worth 
a  dozen  bottles  of  my  draught —which  happened  to 
be  a  powder— and  that  my  London  doctors  were  bereft 
of  intelligence.     I  was  too  tired  to  argue  the  point 
and  contented  myself  with  the  observation  that  all 
doctors   save  the  one  in  attendance  were  fellows  in 
unintelligence— a  sentiment  he  considered  suspiciously 
for  some  moments  before  snorting  away  like  the  amiable 
little  steam  engine  he  was.     His  specific  for  sleepless- 
ness was  much   more  wholesome  than   drugs,   and   I 
have  always  found  it  so  since  then. 
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CHAPTER   XIIl 

CAPTAIN  O'SHEA   ENTERS   POLITICAL  UFE 

"  Ifun  conir  qui  fainie, 

n^JlJ^'  ''."'  '^^  troubler  la  tra,iquUUi  pair, 
II  rherche.  en  tout,  ta  volontt  tuprimt. 

Et  n«  M  eherthe  jamaU, 
Sur  la  terre,  datu  U  del  mfni,, 

IIl^^    Tr  T   ^""'^    *°    '""""^    ^°^"    *°    Ventnor 
again,  and   I   became   so  depressed  by   the  relaxing 
air  aiid  by  the  sight  of  the  many  poor,  consumptive 
people  I  met  at  every  turn,   veritable   signposts   in 
their   different  stages   of  disease,  of  the  road  I  had 
been  warned  that  I  was  on.  that  I  decided    to    «o 
nearer    home.     My  doctor   suggested    Hastings,    and 
there   I   went,    taking   my    small    family    under   the 
kmdly   escort   of   one   of  my    nephews.     When    this 
young  man   had   settled   me   with   the    children   and 
maids  at  St.   Leonards,   with  most  careful  considera- 
tion  for  our  comfort,   he  informed  his  Uncle  Willie 
ot  the  whereabouts  of  his  family. 

Willie  soon  came  down.  and.  as  my  health  improved 
rapidly,  we  stayed  on  for  some  time,  making  frequent 
visits  to  my  Aunt  "  Ben  "  at  Eltham.  who  was  making 
our  stay  at  the  seaside  possible.  This  was  practically 
my  first  introduction  to  my  aunt,  as  my  former  visits 
were  when,  as  a  httle  child,  I  was  only  allowed  to  sit 
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by  her  .ide  in  the  "  Upestry  room  "  trying  to  do  some 
needlework  under  her  supervision.  «„.(  assisting  her 
in  the  consumption  of  the  luscious  poaches  she  always 
had  on  the  table.     In  those  days  I  would  have  been 
wild  with  terror  at  the  idea  of  being  left  alone  ^iU, 
this  aunt,  who  always  wore  the  fashions  of  her  early 
Victorian   youth,    and    who   would    not    tolerate   the 
shghtest  noise  in  the  house.     I  now  found  her  of  fas- 
cinating interest,  and  even  the  painful  sense  of  "  hush  " 
m  her  house    the  noiseless  stepping  of  the  servants 
and  the  careful  seclusion  of  sunlight  had  attractions 
for  me.     My  uncle,  Benjamin  Wood,  had  died  very 
many  years  before,   and   my  aunt   never  alluded  to 
him     She   herself  had   never   left   Eltham   since   his 
death,  and  had  only  once  been   in  a  railway  train, 
living  m  complete  seclusion  in  her  fine  old  Georgian 
house,    only   "  taking  the    air "   in   the  grounds   ad- 
joming  or  emerging  forth  in  her  chariot  to  drive  for 
an  hour  daily. 

f .r  "!i'  ?^'°"'  old-world  mode  of  speech  and  what  she 
termed  deportment,"  together  with  her  outlook  on 
life  across  half  a  century  ignored,  lent  a  piquancy  to 
her  conversation  that  was  delightful.  She  lived  in  the 
intd  ectual  world  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  of  Addison. 
Swift  and  Racine ;    and  there  was  a  leisure  and  a 

bti  h  L^*;""'^^''''  ^^°"*  ^''  "^^  '^^'  ^--"^ed  to 
banish  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  the  modern  world 

at  her  gate.     She  was  extremely  generous  in  subscrib- 

mg  to  what  she  termed  "  Organisations  for  the  better 

conduct  of  charitable  relief,"  and.  though  of  no  part^u 

rehgious  behef.  she  subscribed  to  the  various  objects 

of  local  charity  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  clergyman 
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of  the  parish.  The  latter  gentleman  once  made  the 
mistake  of  offering  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  her  on 
the  occasion  of  an  illness,  and  I  weU  remember  his 
face  of  consternation  when  she  replied:    "I  thank 

you,  Mr. ,  but  I  am  still  well  able  to  read,  and 

the  Scriptures  do  not  interest  me."  Yet  during  the 
many  years  I  spent  in  constant  companionship  with 
her  the  quiet  peace  which  reigned  by  her  side  gave  me 
the  most  restful  and  soothing  hours  of  my  life. 

On  these  visits  of  ours,  from  Si.  Leonards,  Willie 
and   I  only  went  for  the  day,   since  my  old  aunt 
objected    to    "gentlemen    visitors"    staying    in    the 
house,    declaring    that    it    "perturbed"    the    routine 
of  her    "domestic   staff."    After   we   had    paid    her 
several  visits  in  this  way  she  informed  me  that  she 
had  ascertained  that  I  was  much  alone,  that  she  was 
very  tenderly  attached  to  me,  and  would  wir*.  to 
provide  for  me  and  my  children  if  I  would  come  to 
live  near  her  so  that  I  could  be  her  constant  com- 
panion.   She   added   that   she   considered   that    this 
arrangement  would  be  more  "seemly"  for  me,  as 
WiUie  was  obliged  to  be  away  from  home  so  much. 

After  consultation  with  the  (county  court)  judge, 
Gordon  Whitbread,  her  nephew  and  my  cousin,  who 
always  transacted  her  business  for  her,  she  bought 
a  house  for  me  at  the  other  side  of  her  park,  and 
arranged  to  settle  a  regular  income  on  me  and  to 
educate  my  children.  In  return  she  asked  that  her 
"Swan"— as  she  always  caUed  me -should  be  her 
daily  companion.  This  I  was  until  her  death,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four,  about  fifteen  years  later. 
My  aunt  lived  a  life  of  great  seclusion,  and,  with 
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the  exception  of  George  Meredith  (the  author),  and 

the  Rev Wilkinson,  who  each  came  down  once  a 

week  to  read  to  her,  her  oculist  and  great  friend.  Dr. 
Bader,  and  two  old  ladies,  friends  of  her  youth,  she 
rarely  saw  anyone. 

My  aunt  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  was  with 
her  nearly   the   whole   of  the   day— reading  to   her, 
writing  for  her,  wheeling  her  up  and  down  the  great 
tapestry  room,    or   walking  quietly   in   the  grounds. 
Chislehurst  is  near  Eltham,  and  on  the  drives  we  took 
in   the    great    old-fashioned    "chariot"    (which    had 
the   motion  of  a  ship  nearing   the  shore)  we  some- 
times met  a  beautiful  woman  driving  herself,   with 
one  servant  behind  her.    I  remember  on  one  occasion 
my  aunt,  who  was  very  short-sighted,  observed  that 
her  servants  touched  their  hats  as  this  lady   went 
by.    She  said   nothing  at   the  time,    but   when   we 
returned  home,   and  she  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
house  leaning  on  my  arm,   she  turned  and  said  to 
her  coachman:    "Frost,   I  observed  that  you  and 
Henry  saluted  a  lady  during  our  airing." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  ma'am." 
"  Never  do  that  again,  Frost.    I  forbid  my  servants 
to  salute  that  lady." 

As  I  helped  her  up  the  steps  she  murmured  in- 
dignantly to  herself -for  she  was  of  the  old  regime 
and  an  ardent  Legitimist. 

I  was  generally  with  my  aunt  from  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  returning  to  my  children  at  lunch- 
time,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  got  home  for  dinner, 
should  Willie  happen  to  return.  These  quiet  years 
with  my  aunt  were  a  liberal  education  to  me,  as  she 
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was  a  good  Latin  and  French  scholar,  and  so  pro- 
ficient  in  Greek  that  up  to  the  last  week  of  her  life 
she  translated  Greek  verse.  She  used  to  explain  to 
me,  when  I  asked  why  she  was  so  particular  in  send- 
ing her  servants  to  church,  that,  although  she  pro- 
fessed no  belief  herself,  she  had  observed  it  was 
"  beneficial  to  others,"  and  that  her  father -Admiral 
Samson  MicheU,  ot  the  Portuguese  Navy— had  very 
carefuUy  instructed  his  daughters -my  mother  and 
aunts -"in  the  Christian  religion;  to  his  great 
solace." 

To  the  maids  she  particularly  commended  religious 
observance    as    being    productive    of    "propriety    of 
conduct."    She  always  encouraged  any  religious  feel- 
ing  she  observed  in  me,  and  made  me  read  Nelson's 
"  Festivals  and  Fasts  "  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  her  on 
Sundays ;    unless  WiUie  came  down  from  London  and 
read  French  to  her.     WiUie  was  an  excellent  linguist, 
and  his  French  had  the  perfect  accent  she  delighted  in. 
Sunday  evenings  used  to  be  rather  a  trial  to  me, 
as  my  aunt  would  order  all  her  servants  up   to  her 
sitting-room,  so  that  they  should  repeat  the  verses  she 
had  given  them  to  learn  by  heart,  or  the  collects  for 
the  day,  so  that  she  might  know  that  they  had  used 
their  leisure  hours  during  the  week  in  a  "  rational " 
manner.     The  servants  hated    these    excursions    into 
culture,   and,  from  the  man-servant,  whose  "piece" 
always   lacked   aspirates,  to  the   kitchenmaid,  round, 
crimson,  and  uncomfortable,  whose  "portion"  always 
halted    despairingly    in   the  middle,  they  kept  their 
resentful  gaze  fixed  upon  me,  who  held   the   book- 
and  the  thankless  office  of  prompter. 
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old^""*''  ^'""'f  ~."  '^'  ^^«^'"  Eltham-was  fine 
o  d  Georgian,  spojlt  mside    by  the  erection  of  moek 

TtXr  *''^-    Years  before  I  joined  my  aunt 

«t  Eltham.  my  mother,  being  of  a  curious  disposition, 
took  off  some  of  the  blue  paper  on  a  waU  that  appeared 
to  move  when  the  wind  was  strong.  She  thus  dis- 
covered  that  the  waUs  were  hung  with  beautiful 
old    tapestry   depicting   scriptural    and    mythological 

m%^  cues  • 

.n^^^v.  *""*  M*^!  *^"  P*P""  ^""^°^^d  by  experts, 
and  the  result  disclosed  a  most  wonderful  collection 

rewarded  for  the  expense  of  restoring  the  beauty  of 
the  house  by  an  application  from  the  authorities  to 
have  ,t-the  tapestry-delivered  over  to  them.  As  it 
was  found  that  to  move  it  would  be  to  ruin  it.  she 
was  allowed  to  retain  it  in  her  possession,  and  I  believe 

Lnl  ^Jf  J"  *^'  *'^"'"'  ^*^^"^  ^^'  "°^  been  turned 
into  the  Eltham  Golf  Club. 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  King  Edward  went 
over  the  house  some  years  after  my  aunt's  death  and 
had  one  of  the  beautiful  chimney-pieces  removed  to 
one  of  his  own  houses.  I  have  a  very  fond  memory 
!;i    /.^  *'°''''  shadowed  by  great  beech  trees, 

and  of  the  very  old  elm  trees  in  the  "little  park" 
Where  a  sudden  crash  in  heavy  summer  weather 
would    warn    us    that    another    of   these    dangerous 

follr  ^^"'"  """*''  *^^  ''''^^*  ""^  ^'"'  ^°^ 

My  aunt  was  very  particular  that  no  one  should 

tread  upon  the  highly  polished  floors  of  her  house. 

and   as  the  two  large  halls  had  only  rugs  laid  about 
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on  the  shining  surface,  one  had  either  to  make  nuuiy 
"tacks"  to  reach  the  desired  door  or  seat,  or  take 
a  short  cut  on  tiptoe  and  risk  her  "  displeasure." 

It   was   amusing  to   watch   George   Meredith   on 
his  excursion  from  the  front  door  to  the  dressing- 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  my  aunt  kept 
three  pairs  of  slippers  for  the   use  of  her  "gentle- 
men readers  "  lest  their  boots  should  soil  the  carpets. 
To  reach  this  little  room  he  had— if  in  a  good  mood 
and   conforming  to   his   old   friend's   regulations— to 
walk  straight  ahead  past  the  room,  and  make  a  detour 
round  a  pillar  of  (imitation)  green  marble  and  a  table, 
back  to  the  door.    On  days  of  rebeUion  against  these 
forms  and  ceremonies  he  would  hesitate  for  a  moment 
just  inside  the  door,  and,  with  a  reckless  uplifting  of 
his  head,  begin  a  hasty  stride  across  the  sacred  places ; 
a  stride  which  became  an  agitated  tip-toeing  under 
the  scandalised  gaze  of  the  footman.    Before  he  began 
to  read  to  my  aunt  the  following  dialogue  invariably 
took  place  :— 

"  Now,  my  dear  lady,  I  will  read  you  something 
of  my  own." 

"Indeed,  my  dear  Mr.   Meredith,   I  cannot  com- 
prehend your  works." 

"  I  will  explain  my  meaning,  dear  Mrs.  Wood." 

"You  are  prodigiously  kind,  dear  Mr.  Meredith, 
but  I  should  prefer  Moliere  to-day." 

While  Willie  and  I  were  still  living  in  London 
we  went  down  one  day  to  see  a  furnished  house  we 
wished  to  rent  for  a  few  weeks,  and,  remembering  my 
Aunt  Ben's  injunction  to  convey  her  "felicitations 
to  her  dear  Mr.  Meredith,"  we  called  on  him. 
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only  i^^ofl^/r  ""*,'''"8^  M'^dith.  and  h«i 
S'^^  T  ""'ks-and  that  "behind  the 

^r     when  I  wa,  very  young,  „^„g  t„  „„,  ^ 

MTuple  of  my  elders.  I  remember,  as  we  neared 
the  house  asking  Willie  the  name,  of  Meredfthl 
»U.er  works,  so  that  I  might  be  ready  primed  with 
mtdhgent  .nterest,  and  Willie's  sareasUc  Vsm^' 
«  he  mentioned  one  or  two,  adding,  "You  need 
rftoT"^Kir*'lL  ""«"*'■  -«  -°»  enlighten  us 

with  Mr.  Meredith,  who  showed  us  aU  his  literarv 
treasures  and  the  little  house  at  the  end  of  the  gS 
wh«re  he  ™,te.  While  we  sat  in  the  lovdy  Me 
««den  drinking  tea  our  host  descanted  on  L  „! 
quisite  haze  of  heat  that  threw  soft  sh«i^s  abo^J 

he  house  and  gave  the  great  trees  in  thelT^^^d 
the  appear«,ee  of  an  enchanted  forest.  George  M^. 
*«.  was  "re«ler"  to  Chapman  and  HalT  S  tZl 
days,  and  he  spoke  to  me  appreciatively  of  the  woTk 
ofmy^mo«._er  and  sister,  who  published  with'C 

when  he  ^e  dol  l  r^J^  t""     "°''  ^"^  "'«" 
ladv  did    ^  iJ  *°  ""y  """*■     ■n-e  oW 

^      l  ■''"    *"»"K^a>-    conversation,    so   as 

vZ.     ^7  ™'  """y  '»"»"'•«'  i"  reading  or  co^ 

Cvounll  .*'."'  *'™^'*''  »P'"»'^  f  be  a 

w^  r  f  T  '"'■'"'•  *"''  '"  •■"  8™*.  high-bred 

We^ttioH^h      ''""  '™  '"'™'   "''  ^-y  S'-t 
pprecwfon  of  his  own  worfc-and  person.    Meredith 
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took  her  gentle  raillery  absolutely  in  good  part  and 
would  hold  forth  upon  what  the  literary  world  "  of 
all  time"  owed  him  in  his  books,  and  also  upon 
what  Lady  This-or-that  had  said  in  admiration  of 
his  good  looks  at  such-and-such  a  gathering.  My 
aunt  used  to  delight  in  these  tales,  which  were  de- 
livered in  the  mock  serious  manner  of  a  boy  telling 
his  mother  of  his  prowess,  real  or  imagined;  and 
after  a  time  of  listening  to  him,  with  only  her  gently 
modulated  little  bursts  of  laughter  to  encourage  him, 
she  would  say,  "Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Meredith,  your 
conceit  is  as  wonderful  as  your  genius  I  " —bringing 
forth  from  him  the  protest,  "My  dear  lady,  no! 
But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  of  my  successes 
and  to  me  to  tell  you  of  them."  And  so  I  would 
leave  them  to  their  playful  badinage  and  reading. 

Meredith  was  very  fond  of  his  old  friend,  and 
always  treated  her  with  the  chivalrous  and  rather 
elaborate  courtesy  that  he  well  knew  she  d'^lighted 
in.  His  weekly  visits  were  a  great  pleasure  to  her, 
and  although  she  would  not  allow  him  to  read  any- 
thing modern  and  never  anything  of  his  own  work, 
I  think  he  must  have  enjoyed  his  reading  and  talk 
with  this  clever  old  lady,  for  often  the  stipulated 
two  hours  of  the  "classics  and  their  discussion" 
lengthened  into  the  three  or  four  that  caused  him 
to  miss  all  the  most  convenient  trains  home. 

One  evening  as  I  was  going  into  the  house  I 
saw  him  standing  on  the  terrace  gazing  after  the 
retreating  form  of  my  little  girl  Carmen,  then  about 
six  years  old.  As  I  came  up  he  pointed  at  the  stiff 
little  back  and  said,   "  She  was  flying  along  like  a 
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fairy  Atalante  when  I  caught  her,  and  said,  *  What 
18  your  name  ?  '  » Miss  Nothin'-at-all  I  •  she  replied, 
w,th  such  fierce  dignity  that  I  dropped  her  in  alarm." 
I  caUed  the  child  to  come  back  and  speak  poUtely 
to  Mr.  Meredith,  but.  to  his  amusement,  wm  only 
rewarded  by  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand  as  she  fled 
down  a  by-path. 

As  I  sometimes  chatted  to  Mr.  Meredith  on  his 
way  through  the  grounds  to  the  station,  he  would 
teU  me  of  "  that  blessed  woman."  as  he  used  to  caU 
his  (second)   wife,   already   then   dead,   and  of  how 
he  missed  her  kind  and  always  sympathetic  presence 
on  his  return  home  and  in  his  work.    Sometimes  the 
handsome  head  would  droop,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
careworn  and  sad  as  he  spoke  of  her.  and  in  doing 
so  he  lost  for  the  moment  all  the  mannerisms  and 
effectiveness      which  were  sometimes  rather  weari- 
some m  h,m.     As  my  aunt  grew  very  old  she -in 
the  last  few   years  of  her  life -became  unequal  to 
listemng   and    talking   to  her  "gentlemen   readers." 
and  to  me  she  deputed  the  task  of  telling  them  so. 
In  the  case  of  George  Meredith  it  was  rather  painful 
to  me    as  I  feared  the  loss  of  the  £800  a  year  my 
aunt  had  so  long  paid  him  for  his  weekly  visits  might 
be  a  serious  one  to  him.     But  he.  too.  had  aged  in 
aU  these  years,   aad   perhaps   his   visits  to   his   old 

rrlr'  r''^"'^"^  '''^''  ^^^^°™^  *°  ^^"^  i«  their 
regularity     Curiously   enough.    I   shared    my   aunt's 

Ws  mtl       •'"^'.'  '"  "°^'^'  ^^^  *°  '"^^  J-^  I  -et 
his  mocking  inquiry  as  to  my  "  progress  in  literature  " 

Feve^V^       '^  ^^  *  ^deprecating  "Only   'Richard 
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The  house  my  aunt  bought  for  me  was  just  across 
her  park,  and  she  had  a  gate  made  in  the  park  fence 
so    that    I    might    go   backwards   and   forwards     'o 
her  house  more  quickly.     My  house  was  a  comfortable 
villa  with  the  usual  little  "  front  garden  "  and  larger 
one  in  the  rear.     There  wre  excellent  stables  at  the 
end  of  this  garden.      The  house,  "  Wonersh  Lodge," 
had  the  usual  dining-room  and  drawing-room,   with 
two  other  sitting-rooms  ofiening  severally    into   the 
garden  and  a  large  conservatory,  which  I  afterwards 
made  over  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  his  own  use.     My  aunt 
furnished  the  house,  and  we  were  n^ost  comfortable, 
while  my  children  rejoiced  in  having  the  run  of  the 
park  and  grounds  after  the  restraint  of  town  life. 

Willie  was  very  much  in  London  now,  and  occupied 
himself  in  getting  up  a  company  to  develop  some 
mining  business  in  Spain.  He  always  drew  up  a 
prospectus  excellently;  on  reading  it  one  could  hardly 
help  believing— as  he  invariably  did— that  here  at 
last  was  the  golden  opportunity  of  speculators,  and 
some  influential  men  became  keenly  interested  in  these 
mining  schemes  of  his. 

A  couple  of  years  after  having  settled  at  Eltham 
my  eldest  little  girl  became  dangerously  ill  with  scarlet 
fever   and   diphtheria,    owing   to   defective   drainage. 
I  sent  my  boy  »«.nd  my  other  little  girl  to  Paris,  to 
their  O'Shea  grandmother  and  aunt,   to  keep  them 
from  infection,  and  nursed  my  daughter  myself  until 
I  got  diphtheria  also,  and  then  we  lay  in  bed  together, 
isolated,  in  charge  of  a  nurse  and  faithful  maid.    My 
little  girl  used  to  whisper  huskily  that  it  was  "  lovely  to 
be  ill-in-a-bed  wif  mummy  if  only  ovu-  necks  didn't 
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hurt  so  drefful  much."  We  were  both  very  ill,  and 
I  think  that  it  was  only  the  skilled  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Barker  that  pulled  us  through.  My  old 
aunt  was  very  disconsolate  at  my  long  absence  from 
her,  and  was  so  shocked  that  the  drains  should  have 
proved  dangerous  in  the  house  she  had  bought  for 
me  that  she  had  them  entirely  relaid  by  a  London 
expert. 

When  my  daughter  developed  scarlet  fever  I  asked 
Willie  to  stay  in  London  altogether  until  the  infectious 
stages  were  past.  This  he  did.  but  was  at  once  laid 
up  with  measles  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
peculiarly  subject  to  this  complaint,  and,  while  I 
knew  him,  he  caught  the  disease  no  fewer  than  four 
times. 

When  my  little  girl  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
travel  I  took  her  down  to  Folkestone  for  change  of 
air. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Hobson,  brought  down  a  beau- 
tiful coUie  dog,  who  became  the  fast  friend  and  constant 
delight  of  my  children  until  she  died  of  old  age  years 
afterwards,  when  she  was  laid  in  the  honourable  grave 
which  the  three  moist-eyed  young  mourners  procured 
by  the  removal  of  my  best  rose  trees  in  the  middle  of 
the  lawn. 

At  Folkestone  I  met  my  boy  and  girl  returning 
from  their  grandmother  in  Paris.  The  two  children 
had  been  away  from  me  for  some  months,  and  I 
hastened  on  to  the  steamer  to  greet  them.  I  laughed 
as  I  caught  sight  of  the  very  formal  little  Frenchman 
into  which  they  had  turned  my  sturdy  young  son  and, 
ignoring  his  polite  lifting  of  his  hat  in  greeting,  had  in 
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two  minutes  rumpled  him  into  the  noisy,  rough  Httle 
sinner  whom  I  loved.  My  little  Carmen  was  more 
difficult.  She  looked  like  a  little  fairy  in  her  French 
frills  and  laces,  and  bitter  weeping  was  the  result  of 
my  trying  to  take  her  from  her  nurse.  This  exquisite 
little  mortal  did  not  thaw  to  me  for  some  days,  but 
with  the  help  of  Elfie.  the  collie,  I  gradually  won  her 
affections  from  the  Paris  of  her  baby-heart. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  back  to  my  aunt  again - 
someone  who  wanted  me  always.    The  children  were 
necessarUy   much   with   their   nurses   and  governess, 
and  WiUie's  Spanish  business  had  now  grown  into  a 
company,  some  acute  business  friends  of  his  thinking 
so  highly  of  it  that  they  put  into  it  sums  varying 
from  £1,000  to  £10,000.    Our  old  friend  Christopher 
Weguelin   took   great   interest   in   it,   and   eventually 
WiUie  was  offered  the  post  of  manager,  at  La  Mines, 
at  a  good  salary.    It  was  a  very  acceptable  post  to 
Willie,  as  he  loved  the  life  in  foreign  countries.    There 
was  a  very  good  house,  and  he  had  it  planted  round 
with  eucalyptus  trees  to  keep  off  the  fever  so  prevalent 
there,  and  from  which  the  men  working  the  mines 
suffered  greatly. 

Willie  was,  however,  immune  to  fev  and  never 
had  it.  He  was  away  in  Spain  for  over  ev  cen  months 
this  time,  and  did  not  come  home  at  Jl  during  the 
period. 

I  had  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  London  when 
samples  of  the  sulphur  were  sent  home  for  testing 
purposes,  to  see  Mr.  Weguelin,  and  to  place  the  con- 
stant demands  frr  new  machinery  in  as  ingratiating 
a   way   as   possible   before  various   members   of  the 
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"board."  It  seemed  im^'issible  to  get  the  English 
Anns  to  do  their  businesr  liioroughly,  and  no  sooner 
had  Willie  reported  the  arrival  of  the  new  machinery 
than  he  cabled  that  parts  were  missing.  All  these 
unbusinesslike  methods  caused  him  acute  irritation, 
as  he  had  the  miners  there  on  his  hands,  idle, 
perpetuaUy  awaiting  something  from  England;  and, 
to  relieve  his  feelings,  he  would  write  his  reports  in 
hot  language  to  me  that  I  might  show  them  in  the 
proper  quarter,  an  irregularity  which  did  not  please 
the  directors. 

A  machine  for  crushing  the  ore  was  sent  out,  but, 
though  a  success,  the  colour  of  the  sulphur  was  not 
right.  Then  Willie  invented  and  patented  a  very 
good  machine  for  extracting  the  sulphur  from  the 
ore,  and  I  drew  up  a  report  from  his  instructions  on 
this,  and  had  it  verified  by  the  engineers  to  the  com- 
pany. But  it  was  too  late,  and,  though  I  was  invited 
to  the  dinner,  given  by  members  o  "he  board,  at  the 
house  of  the  analyst  who  was  to  mane  the  last  test  of 
the  sulphur,  the  report  was  not  satisfactory  in  view 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  already  expended. 
Mr.  C.  took  me  to  the  dinner,  and  afterwards  I  went 
with  my  host  to  the  testing-room,  where  the  report 
he  made  of  the  sulphur  he  tested  was  very  good. 

I  remember  the  uncomfortable  sensation  I  ex- 
perienced, all  during  this  experiment,  from  the  rich 
beautiful  voice  of  one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening, 
who  was  singing  in  the  adjoining  room.  My  com- 
panion was  far  too  much  absorbed  in  his  work  to 
notice  it,  but  there  was  a  mad,  exultant  ring  in  the 
voice  that  blended  uncannily  with  the  wild  song,  and 
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the  Uuo  /Ume.  .„d  the  most  foul  ™,ll  „„^,  by  „_ 
h<»t  «r.  I,  h,.  tert.tuh«.  On  our  return  to  my  feW 
n:  .',"°""«'  '"•»  the  other  men  looked 'unejrjy 

frlnrf  r'"'  "u  "^  "P  '"""  *'•«  pi«no.  This  poor 
fr.e„d  o.  ,„,ne  beamc  hopele^ly  in„„e  .  few  month, 
^erwju,.,    „„d   th.t   horrible.    »ild   ,ong   rangTr 

ae  Slant,  vf  h..  retirement. 

he  cou.      ,„,„   the  direeton,  of  the  eon.pany.  but  it 

«pe„d.-:;  '^  V '"'/ '•'"  tt"!f  '°  ""■'"""  '""'•" 
„r         .        .  "  *^  kindness  to  me  was  that 

:   'l;; ."-»'"  hi.  Whimsical  way.  "Mat 

.;.  t:,4:h.t:^-*_'';.'r-trf': '-.»-  -- 

director.     ST         .    r     ='"'"°'">'=n«Mt  influential 
wh^  7 \l"  L       '  ""  «°'«~'«'  '^rfste.k  pie,  for 

cWdt  .  w^"  ^'""°"'  """"«  -y  «™d»  since 
chddhood,  but  C.  came  to  me  afterwards  with  a  glo^m^ 
f«e  and  sa.d  "  No  use,  the  pig,  wolfed  that  £ZZ 
t'ou,  p,e,  and  then,  though  I  «id  you'd  m^™e  rt 
declared  that  old  Father  William  wa,%o  be'rder^' 
home  at  once,  and  the  mines  closed."    I  couTd  „^ 

to  fu™"tt'"H*  *'■*'■'  l"""^"'  "'  "  P'^  '«'"8  -P«"°1 

men  Tut  h  "  f  '  '"^''  °'  '■««'-h<^«''d  business 

men,  but  he  wa,  so  hurt  at  my  levity  that  I  stopped 
to  sympath.se  „,th  him.    He  did  not  seem  to  rega  d 

aZ.T„r'"™  °'  *""'"'■■'"  "'  •>-'»«  introdueedC 
T;>.^'  ''•"'""-^  "--^  -  <"  — y  thousands 

for  hfs  TZT'  *'  "*'■*  '""'  '"*  P~^"J  '«•  ""-ch 
for  h.s  French  governess,  so  we  arranged  for  him  to 

go  to  a  school  at  Blackheath,   though  he  was  tJo 
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ZtZaf^T,  ^""y^'f  »-»  the  children  . 
week  ends.  After  a  while  the  regularity  of  his  weelt- 
end  vBits  beean>e  very  much  brokcnf  but  he  sUU 
.Tr?,  k"^  ■^S^'rfy  to  take  the  chMren  to  VIS 
.t  Chislehurst  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  he  wouS 
rften  get  me  up  to  town  to  do  hostes  when  he  wTstd 
to  give  a  dmner-party.  I  had  aU  my  lif^  Ln  tdl 
known  at  Thomas's  Hotd.  Berkeley  "^qL    as  mv 

London.    So  here  I  used  to  help  WiUie  with  his  parties 
and  to  suffer  the  boredom  incidental  to  this  fC  ?f 
enteru-mnent.     He  never  seemed  to  have  Ly2  Tt 

frien':^'^?r"'  *"'.  r"""""  "'  °-  -  two  oS 
,M.  T^  .  «'  '"''  ^^y  O'Donnell.  Major  White- 
side  and  Graham,  and  I  lit«I  n,„  ^  .    """e- 

iri*i,  1  luced  tiiese  much  better  nt 

Zr^^^- "-  "^ »- «-  to  tau..  ttr :: 

if  XZ  T'Z  "^f '•  "*«•  '■^y^  "^-i  that  even 
1    only  for  the  sake  of  our  children  I  ought  not  to 

drop  out  of  everything."  worried  me  into  «ceDtin^ 

nviutions  to  a  ball  given  by  the  Comitess  l^^hlm 

I  4d  no    know,  and  for  this  I  c«ne  up  to  toClate 

.»  the  afternoon,  dined  quietly  at  the  hotel  byTyse? 
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«.d  dr««ed  for  the  ball,  ready  for  Willie  to  fetch 

fnends     I  was  ready  at  half-past  eleven  as  had  been 
arr«|ged.  and  the  carriage  eame  round  for  .^  Tl 

from  my  childhood,  came  to  see  if  she  could  "  do 

^"^'"SJtt'h"";  "  '"''■*"''  °'^'''«  "-  »  """ 
rtair  af  tlw  "'f  •  """^  "^«*  *"•  "f*  ""  '»'<>  -y 

°f  "  Mss  K  t°"  """  ""'  ««J>»int.nce,  came  to  know 
u      IBiss  Katie      was  anxious  about  "the  Caotain  " 

Tt  on^oT^^"^  *"'  ■»""'^'-  for  h-rSs. 
At  one  ocloct  white  with  anger  and  trembling  with 
mortiBcation    I  tore  off  my  beautiful  frock  and  got 

eaUed  having  only  just  remembered  my  existence 
«.d  the  ball  to  which  he  was  to  have  taken  mf 

th.  n*'f'°'"  "^^^^  ""^  I  think,  at  that  time 
the  smallest  man  in  the  British  army.  and.  in  sorte 
of  the  fact  that  they  could  see  little  else  tha.^  busC 
when  he  was  on  horseb«=k,  his  men  trembled  at  his 

He  Id  h  °^'  "  *"  ""  '  *'"«>''  ««'«  »««!«' 
»„  fh.   r  I  P""y  '^"-  "ho  over-topped  him 

so  that  a  they  stood  each  side  of  him  he  was^Lisibl" 
had  been  vejy  dear  friends  of  ours  for  years.  Although 
this  vahant  little  warrior  had  the  weU-e^imed  reputation 

not  stand  the  sudden  and  uproarious  cawing  of  roolis 

c"t  t^tlT'if  ""^i:-  ""•  ""  "-^  *^'"«  him  a  s^rt 
eut  to  the  station  through  ray  aunt's  rookenr,  after 
a  visit  to  us  at  Eltham.  I  was  astounded  at  thTbound 

iLTZ        :°"^  1  '""«"'«'  'hat  eame  from  th 
little  major  when  our  disturbing  feet  roused  the  rooks. 
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WiUie  used  to  say  that  he  was  a  V.C.  hero,  but  only 
in  patches. 

WiUie  was  now  longing  for  some  definite  occu- 
pation, and  he  knew  many  political  people.  WhUe 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  early  in  1880  he  was 
constantly  urged  by  his  friends,  the  O'Donnells  and 
others,  to  try  for  a  seat  in  the  next  Parliament.  A 
dissolution  seemed  imminent.  He  had  often  talked 
of  becoming  a  member  for  some  Irish  constituency, 
and  now,  on  again  meeting  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  in 
Ireland,  he  was  very  easily  persuaded  to  stand  in  with 
him  for  County  Clare.  He  wrote  home  to  me  to  know 
what  I  thought  of  the  idea,  saying  that  he  feared 
that,  much  as  he  should  like  it,  the  expenses  would 
be  almost  too  heavy  for  us  to  manage.  I  wrote  back 
strongly  encouraging  him  to  stand,  for  I  knew  it  would 
give  him  occupation  he  liked  and  keep  us  apart— and 
therefore  good  friends.  Up  to  this  time  WiUie  had 
not  met  Mr.  Parnell. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

M«.   PABNELL  AKD  THE  IRISH  PARTY 
••  /  totwd  tho,e  hapten  on*^fhe  Irish  Poor- 

^  the  sHff  fight  I  urged  'gainst  lust  and  greed: 

I  learnt  U  there." 

S™    WlLUAM   BcTUtR, 

*  The  introduction  of  the  Arms  nJll   k«     -  ^  ^ 
^  Mr.  Pamdl's  further  8^1  ]^„^       l""** 

by  the  time  this  is  printed  "  Commons 

P«U«ne„t    disso.ved!tS  1   tf^Jh' Ap^T 
Gludstone  formed  his  Ministry  ^       "'• 

-^toSr^.-'iri^irn'::*^ 
rtrof'M:^L^i--;nh^4%rs 

Butt  tr«rfi««„     »        J  *'"»''  continued  the 

h^JSe  tt°  llT":™''™  """  """"""""n  which 
BritisTp^Iitt  1^:;^''  ""  ""considered  fraction  in 
»u  pontics.  Pamell  represented  the  new  atrit„rf. 
of  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  British  pLTes"! 
of  uneeasmg  opposition  to  all  their  measLs  unt  I  7^, 
«r.evanc«  „,  Ir^nd  were  r«,ressed.    T  ^^^S'  Z 
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majority  of  hi»  Party  with  hto,  and  in  Ireland  he  wa. 
already  the  people's  horo.  " 

Bom  in  June,  1846,  Pimell  was  still  a  young  man 
He  came  of  a  fine  raee;  he  „.s  a  member  of  thf  Zi 
hmUy  as  the  famous  poet,  Thomas  Pamell    as  ToTd 
Oongleton.  Radical  «f„„,er  and  statesma^  L  atovt 
aU,  S.r  John  Pa„,ell,  who  sat  and  worked  ;ith  GrXn 

he  bte":^^  ?r'  ''""""^"'  "■"  '""^  -"•   W^ 
Me  hfwit   '*"'"f  *"'  ""'O"-     O"  "»  mother-, 

ctrit,  SWa^'  '^T.'T  °'  *'•'  '""«"•»  Commodore 
tliarles  Stewart,  of  the  American  Navy,  whose  braverv 

t»     hi  u  *  '  """  "*■  ='«'•  «n«stry  should 

become  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  his  native  Und 

d  Yet  though  m  1879  he  was  the  virtual  chief  of  the 

^h  Party  eight  years  before  he  was  an  Irish  lot  ' 

^X'^Sw^"""^  °"  "'^  '^--^  -  ^--^^ 

1.    '*  "f  J"'*^^  '°  ™y  *''»'  <>"  mother  "  planted  his 
hatred  of  England  "  in  him.  as  she  so  seldom  »w  hta  » 

1     K   ,^u  "f"^  '°  *'"  ■"'  '«»'  !>«  father-whoS 
^ndforli     t    ''■''""'"'""'*''''^'y'"-"-"*U 

ov^;  t^  I       IT     l  '"'"'   '^''"y  '"  America,   goin^ 
over  to  Avondalc  that  her  children  might  be  bom  in 

ifter  her'lf  TTi  "»  ^-"  -  P-'^e  to  AmTicL 
After  her  husband's  death  she  ouly  visited  the  place 

Cbu-Ies.  He  often  told  mc  how  well  he  remembe^d 
b^mg  sent  for  in  his  father's  last  illness  .o  go  TZ 
at  Dubim,  and  the  last  journey  with  his  dyfng  fathTr 
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back  to  Avondale.    His  father  had  made  him  his  heir 
and  a  ward  of  Court. 

In  real'ty  Pamell's  hatred  of  England  arose  when  he 
be^  to  study  the  records  of  England's  misgovemment 
m  Ireland,  and  of  the  barbarities  that  were  inflicted 
upon  her  peasantry  in  the  name  of  England's  authority 

ti.Jr/Tu  .^f '"  ^'  ^'^'  *^"  ^«^'"^^°"  of  AvondaJe 
this  hatred  had  been  growing.     He  followed  the  Fenian 

movement   with   the  liveliest   interest,   and   he  often 
accompanied  his  sister  Fanny  when  she  took  her  verses 
to  the  offices  of  the  Irish  World.    The  sufferings  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners,  so  courageously  borne,  stirred  his  blood 
and  awakened  his  indignation.  It  can  be  imagined  with 
what  inward  anger  the  young  man  heard  of  the  detective 
raid  on  his  mother's  house  in  Temple  Street.  Dublin- 
when  they  found  and  impounded  the  sword  he  was 
privileged  to  wear  as  an  officer  of  the  Wicklow  Militia 
iiut  It  was  the  Manchester  affair  of  1867  and  the 
execution  of  Allen.  Larkin  and  O'Brien  which  crystallised 
his  hatred  of  England.     From  that  moment  he  was  only 
bidmg  his  time.     Yet  he  was  slow  to  move,  and  loath 
to  speak  his  mmd.  and.  until  he  went  to  America  in 
1871,  he  was  better  known  for  his  cricketing  and  his 
autumn  shooting  than  for  his  politics.     When  he  re- 
turned to  Avondale  with  his  brother  John  in  1872  the 
Ballot  Act  had  just  been  passed,  and  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  secret  vote  as  a 
weapon  against  England  that   finally  persuaded  him 
to  be  a  politician. 

But,  though  he  joined  the  newly  formed  Home 
Rule  League,  it  was  not  until  1874  that  he  stood  for 
Parhament  ,n  Dublin  County.     He  came  out  at  the 
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Uie  £800  which  he  had  received  fr„„,  the  Home  Rule 
league  he  handed  back  to  them.  In  Anril  ISM  1,. 
nood  fo.  Meath  and  wa,  placed  at  the  fopli  h'^^' 
When  he  entered  Parliament  the  Irifh  Partyr.s 
I  have  said,  was  of  little  account.     The  e«ie  for  IreLd 

torensic    skill,  but  it  produced  absolutely  no  effect 
The  Enghsh  parties  smiled  and  patted  the  Irish  t-' 
dulgently   „n   the    head.      In   Ireland   all   the   more 

for   their   Parliamentary    representatives ;     from    the 

of  Pamell  to  change  aU  that,  to  unite  all  the  warrinir 
ekments  of  the  Nationalist  movements  into  on  Icf 
to  be  hurled  against  England. 

But  rtill  he  waited  and  watched -learning  the  rules 

o     he  m°ar  ^'l:''^'"''  "'^  *^"«"'  '"^  "^^ne^ 
found  it  "°  *"  ™'  '"  "^^  """I  *»  «««ck.    He 

found  it  more  instructive  to  watch  Biggar  than  Butt 
for  Biggar  was  employing  those  methodfof  obstruS 

siffl  F^ri  '"""™"'^ "'''  '"">  -'"  ™^^" 

SH^'h     T     t"'-  "'^*'  *■'  *"»■=  "  hand  in  affairs 

tlon  of  ptl-"""  ^^^'^  ""^  '"'  -'-"-  <"'*- 
Wand  I     uT"'""^  ''"''"'"  •"■'«  '"e  demands  of 

ngliting  Butt  for  the  direction  of  tlie  Irish  Party  On 
September  Ist  of  that  year  Parnell  became  prLc„" 
Lri?T.r^  •J™'*-'™  of  «-t  Britain  t 


?^el.!-    »--    .--'vaHea^; 


Thenceforward  Parnel.  „ 

movement  inside  Parliani 
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was  the  true  leader  of  the  Irish 

lent  and  out  of  it.   He  attracted 
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the  support  of  Fenians  by  his  uncompromising  tactics 
and  his  fearless  utterances,  and  when  the  New 
Departure  was  proclaimed  by  Michael  Davitt  (just  out 
of  prison)  and  John  Devoy,  and  the  Land  League  was 
formed  m  1879.  Parnell  was  elected  president. 

The  objects  of  the  League  were  "  best  to  be  attained 
by    defending   those    who    may    be   threatened    with 
eviction  for  refusing  to  pay  unjust  rents;    and  bv 
obtaining  such  reforms  in  the  laws  relating  to  land 
as  will  enable  every  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of 
his  holding  by  paying  a  fair  rent  for  a  limited  number 
ot  years.       The  League  was  meant  by  its  founders, 
Davitt  and  Devoy,  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  land- 
lordism  m  Ireland,  which,  in  turn,  should  pave  the  wav 
for  separation.    Though  Parnell  was  himself  working 
for    Home   Rule,   the  League   became  a  tremendous 
driving  power  behind  his  constitutional  demands. 

For  some  months  Disraeli's  Government  did  nothing, 

while    the    agitation    spread    like    wildfire.     Then   in 

Novenjber  three  of  the  leaders  were  arrested,  on  Decen,- 

ber  5th  a  fourth  -and  in  a  few  days  released  !     Ireland 

^ughed,   and  the  League  grew.     On  December  21st 

ParneU  and  Dillon  sailed  for  New  York  to  appeal  for 

funds  to  save  the  tenant  farmers  and  to  tighten  the 

bond  between  the  new  movement  and  the  revolutionary 

societies  of  America.     His  triumphal  progress  througl, 

the  States  and  Canada,  his  reception  by  the  Governors 

of  States,    members   of  Congress,   judges    and    other 

representative  men.  and  finaUy  his  appearance  before 

Congress  to  develop  his  views  on  the  Irish  situation, 

are  well  known.     It  was  on  this  journey-at  Toronto- 

that  he  was  first  hailed  as  the  "Uncrown,     King." 
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The  unexpected  news  of  the  dissolution  summoned 
him  home.  In  going  out  Disraeli  tried  to  make  Home 
Rule  the  issue  of  the  election,  but  Lord  Hartington- 
who  was  then  leading  the  Liberal  Party -and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  refused  to  take  up  the  challenge.  AH  the  English 
parties  were  united  in  hostility  to  Home  Rule. 

But  the  violent  manifesto  of  Disraeli  threw  the 
Irish  voting  strength  in  England  into  the  Liberal 
scale.    The  Liberals  swept  the  country. 

Curiously  enough,  even  in  Ireland  the  issue  of 
the  election  was  not  Home  Rule.  There  it  was  the 
land,  and  nothing  but  the  land.  For  the  harvest  of 
1879  had  been  the  worst  since  the  great  famine- 
evictions  were  in  full  swing,  and  the  Land  League 
had  begun  its  work. 

'lae  demand  was  for  a  measure  securing  the  "three 
F's  " :  Fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents  determined  by  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  free  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest.  But 
in  many  constituencies  the  demand  was  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  landlordism. 

Pamell  carried  the  election  on  his  back.  He  was 
fightmg  not  only  the  Liberals  and  the  Tories,  but  the 
moderate  Home  Rule  followers  of  Mr.  Shaw  His 
energy  seemed  inexhaustible;  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other  he  organised  the  campaign,  and  addressed 
meetings.  The  result  was  a  triumph  for  his  policy 
and  for  the  Land  League.  Of  the  61  Home  Rulers 
elected,  39  were  Parnellites. 
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goe,  d^n  the  valley,'  an,u,ered  he,  'a,ui  turn,  a  pou>er  of  ,nW.: •• 

B.  L.  Stbvbnbun. 

W.IXK  and  ITie  O'Gorman  Mahon  had  b*en  returned 
at  the  General  Election,  and  many  and  vari.dTe„ 
the  stories  He  0-Gorn,an  Mahon  told  me  subseqne"  ,y 
of  their  amusing  experienees.    How  they  kissed  nearly 

S'^«;::^'*^'r  *r  '^'*  '^"^  --and  pot 
WiUie  loathed  Insh  whisky-how  Willie's  innate  fas- 
tldiousness  in  dress  brought  gloom  into  the  eye.  111 
peasantry  till  his  unfeigned  admiration  of  the?bab?J 
and  live  stoek.  scrambling  together  about  the  cabhT 
lifted  a  smile  to  the  lip." 

old  mln^wf.^^"  5^'^°"  '"^^  *^^"  *  *^"'  handsome 
old  man  with  a  perfect  snowstorm  of  white  hair  and 
eyes  as  merry  and  blue  as  those  of  a  boy.     He U 

Lad  Wr-^r  f  ^^^^^  °"  °^^«-"'  ^— '  - 

member      A  «  '^'  "^^''^  ^"^'^  *^^"  ^^  ^«"^^  - 

Whin  .        '  'P'"™*^"  ^^  *^^  °^^  *yP^  °f  Irishman. 

and   If     t'u-^""^  '*°''"  *°  ^^*h^™  *°  «^«  "«'  Willie 
and  I  took  h,m  over  to  Greenwich  and  gave  him  a 

fish  dmner.     We  sat  late  into  the  night  talking  of  Irish 

affa  rs  and  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  said  to  me  "If  you 

meet  Parnell,  Mrs.  O'Shea,  be  good  to  him.     ffis  be  Jng 
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expedition  to  America  has  about  Hnished  him,  and  I 
don't  believe  he'll  last  the  session  out." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  Mr.  Parnell ;  how  aloof  and 
reserved  he  was,  and  how  he  received  any  inquiries 
as  to  his  obviously  bad  health  witl»  a  freezing 
hostility  that  gave  the  inquirers  a  ruffled  sense  of 
tactlessness. 

WiUie  broke  in  to  say  that  he  and  I  were  going  to 
give  some  political  dinners  in  London  and  would  ask 
Parnell,  though  he  was  sure  he  would  not  come.  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon  paid  some  idle  compliment,  but  I 
was  not  interested  particularly  in  their  stories  of 
Parnell,  though  I  mentally  decided  that  if  I  gave  any 
dinners  to  the  Irish  Party  for  WiUie  I  would  make  a 
point  of  getting  Parnell. 

I  was  growing  very  tired,  and  was  longing  for  our 
guest  to  go  and  catch  his  train  for  London,  but  he  made 
no  move,  and  Willie  seemed  to  be  lapsing  into  a  gloomy 
trance  when  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  electrified  me  by 
saying,  "  Now,  Willie,  'twill  slip  easier  into  her  ear 
from  you  !  " 

WiUie  roused  himself  and  said,  "  You  see,  Katie, 
we    .    .    ." 

Then  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  took  up  the  tale,  and 
the  gist  of  it  was  that  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  the 
election  had  fallen  to  poor  Willie's  share,  that  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon  was  almost  penniless —this  announced 
by  him  with  the  grand  air  of  a  conqueror —and  that 
Willie,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  had  guaranteed 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  for  both,  and  where  the 
amount,  which  they  found  totalled  to  about  £2,000, 
was  to  come  from  they  did  not  know. 
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Willie  and  Th.-  0-Gorn„n  Mahon  looked  at  me  like 

them  up  by  promising  to  do  what  I  could  to  let  mv 
.unt  to  help,  though  I  really  did  not  in  the  Iclfthtak 
.he  would  do  ,„.  However,  their  wnguine  spirit.  n« 
.rdTT"  r'  "  '""  ■''•'  «'«''""«'  Mahon  m^ 

my  htS.  aL  w'™"  ""'  '  ""  ""P'""  ''■'■  «"t  "'^H 
Z,  .  r"« '""' ""  ""'  •^''<^'^'''  ""'I  t'^Hinit  Willie 

that  I  waa  mueh  too  good  for  him.     Willie  did  not  like 
th^  pleasantries  as  a  rule,  but  The  O'Gorman  Mahor, 

.tSe™.!:.:™'"''  ""  *  "'■»  """  "■=  '"•"-  ""'y 
On  the  26th  of  April  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Party  met  in  Dublin  to  eleet  a  ehairman,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  without  coming  to  a  decision 

pH^t"    w^,"''  '■""'"  ""  '""^  "  '"«"  " ".^ 
.^^  Willie  voted  for  him.  with  twentytwo  others. 

but  f    Ti!.  '^,.*°  ■"'  '°  '»»'  '""'  '-  '■ad  done  so 
but  feared  that  Mr.  Parnell  might  be  too  "  advanced." 

The  fact  was  that  many  people  admired  steady-going 

Wdliam  Shaw,  the  then  ehairman,  as  being  very  ••  K,fe  " 

and  doubted  whither  their  allegiance  to  M^  Parne'll 

would  lead  them.    Years  after,  when  their  politics! 

in  80  as  Wilhc  got  up  on  that  platform  at  Ennis 
dressed  to  kdl,  that  he  was  just  the  man  we  did  I^ 
want  in  the  Party." 

After  the  meeting  of  Parliament  Willie  was  in- 
sistent that  I  should  give  some  dinner  parties  H 
London,  and.  as  his  rooms  were  too  small  for  this 
purpose,  we  arranged  to  have  a  couple  of  private 
rooms  at  Thomas's  Hotel-my  old  haunt  in  BerkeW 
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Square.  There  were  no  ladies'  clubs  in  those  days, 
but  this  hotel  served  mc  for  many  ycais  as  well  as 
•uch  a  club  could  have  done. 

We  gave  several  dinners,  and  to  each  of  them  I 
asked  Mr.  Pamell.  Among  the  first  to  come  were  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  (the  elder),  Colonel  Colthurst,  Richard 
Power,  Colonel  Nolan,  and  several  others;  but —in 
spite  of  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation— Mr.  Pamcll 
did  not  come.  Someone  alluded  to  the  "  vacant  chair," 
and  laughingly  defied  me  to  fill  it  ;  the  rest  of  our  guests 
took  up  the  tale  and  vied  witli  each  other  in  tales  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  Parnell,  of  how  he  ignored  even 
the  invitations  of  the  most  important  political  hostesses 
in  London,  and  of  his  dislike  of  all  social  intercourse  — 
though  he  had  i.iixed  freely  in  .soci'ty  in  \uierica  and 
Paris  before  he  became  a  politician  tor  the  sake  of  the 
Irish  poor.  I  then  became  dci  1 1 mined  that  I  would 
get  Parnell  to  come,  and  saiil,  amid  laughter  and 
applause :  "  The  uncrowned  King  of  Ireland  shall  sit 
in  that  chair  at  the  next  dinner  I  give !  " 

One  bright  sunny  day  when  the  House  was  sitting 
I  drove,  accompanied  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  Steele  (who 
had  a  house  in  Buckingham  Gate),  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  sent  in  a  card  asking  Mr.  Parnell  to 
come  out  and  speak  to  us  in  Palace  Yard. 

He  came  out,  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  thin  and  deadly 
pale.  He  looked  straight  at  me  smiling,  and  his 
curiously  burning  eyes  looked  into  mine  with  a  wonder- 
ing intentness  that  threw  into  my  brain  the  sudden 
thought:    "This  man  is  wonderful —and  different." 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  answered  my  last 
invitation   to   dinner,    and   if   nothing   would    induce 
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wth  h,s  hps,  placed  it  in  hi,  batton-hofe.       '     " 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  had  from  Mr.  Parnell :- 

London, 

which  have  been  teiTr  f  "^^      '^'  ^''''^^  ««™ctions 

-L;^rl::i;°,^^^^^^^  -  Tuesday 

write  you  again  and  ask  for  ^'  *""*  °"  ""^  ''=*"™  «'" 

Yours  very  S  ^°'  ^  opportunity  of  seeing  you.- 

Chas.  S.  Parnell. 

On   his  return   from   Paris   Mr.   Parnell   wrote  to 
me.  and  again  we  asked  him  to  dinner    lettTn^hiL 
name  has  own  date.      We  thought  he  would^^^^^^^^ 
quiet  dmner   and  invited  only  my  sister.  Mrs    St'ele 
and  7^^S-f -«^^-  Wood.  Mr.  Justin  M  Carthy 
and  a  eouple  of  others  whose  names  I  Wet      On 
receivmg  h.s  repi .  aceepting  the   invitation'^  th 
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following  Friday,  we  engaged  a  box  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre— where  Marion  Hood  was  acting  (for  whom 
I  had  a  great  admiration) —as  we  thought  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  "Leader"  to  get  away  from 
politics  for  once. 

On  the  day  of  the  dinner  I  got  this  note  :— 

House  of  Common's, 
Friday. 
My  dear  Mbs.  O'Siiea,— I  dined  with  the  Blakcs  on  Wednes- 
day, and  by  the  time  dinner  was  over  it  was  too  late  to  go  to 
the  meeting— the  Post  Office  is  all  right  here. 

I  cannot  imagine  who  originated  the  paragraph.  I  have 
certainly  made  no  arrangements  up  to  the  present  to  go  either 
to  Ireland  or  America  or  announced  any  intention  to  anybody. 
~^<*""'  Chas.  S.  Parnell. 

He  arrived  late,  but  apologetic,  and  was  looking 
painfully  iU  and  white,  the  only  life-light  in  his 
face  being  given  by  the  fathomless  eyes  of  rich 
brown,  varying  to  the  brilliance  of  flame.  The  depth 
of  expression  and  sudden  fire  of  his  eyes  held  me 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

We  had  a  pleasant  dinner,  talking  of  small 
nothings,  and,  avoiding  the  controversial  subject  of 
politics,  Mr.  ParneU  directed  most  of  his  conversa- 
tion to  my  sister  during  dinner.  She  could  talk 
brilliantly,  and  her  quick,  light  handling  of  each 
subject  as  it  came  up  kept  him  interested  and 
amused.  I  was  really  anxious  that  he  should  have 
an  agreeable  evening,  and  my  relief  was  great  when 
he  said  that  he  was  glad  to  go  to  the  theatre  with 
us,  as  the  change  of  thought  it  gave  was  a  good 
rest  for  him 
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naturally  mto  our  places  in  the  dark  comer  of  th, 

cVrZ  '"^  ''^  ""O  — d  fri  t"e1i.t 
»f  the  .«d.ence.  while  ™y  «ster  and  the  other,  tl 

s^Zthv  ^  *°  "'^-  .1  h«"  «  fteling  of  complete 
n^      .  <-"'nP«n'"nship   mth   him,   as  thoush 

S  mt   Sid?".  """   P"''*'^''   "<«'"'».    "ho  »at 

«f  t^  .,  T«   '^"'   """*   ""'""^   intent  gaze 

h,  ^..^T**  '^"■«  ""  '"  »  '««  monotonfrf 
h.»  Amer,™  tour  and  of  his  broken  health. 

m^   of  k        f  '"'   """'  "nd   began  to  tell 

lady  to  r     I't"   "^'   "■'•''  ■"»-  in   AmerL  " 
f-Vel  tLe-^  ""■  '-en.pr.ctieally  engaged  so^e 

trz  iz:t  '-' '"" ""' '»"»"  ''"»^^" 

hair*"!!?  f'  ""^  ""'"^  «"'•  *'  «""•   "it"  «<"*" 
on  ihis  if,/     r^  ^^    "'"'    <^y<^-      One    evening, 

she  was  going  up  the  stairs,  she  pressed  into  his 
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hand  a  paper   on   which    was   written  the   following 
verse : 

"  Unless  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day 
On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you. 

Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  fast 
Through  behoving  and  unbchoving. 

Unless  you  can  die  when  the  dream  is  past. 
Oh,  never  call  it  loving." 

He  asked  me  who  had  written  the  lines,  and  I 
answered  that  it  sounded  like  one  of  the  Brownings 
(it  is  E.  B.  Browning's),  and  he  said  simply :  "  Well, 
I  could  not  do  all  that,  so  I  went  home." 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  the  lady  had  suffered 
in  his  desertion,  but  he  said  that  he  had  seen  her, 
that   same   evening,    suddenly   much   attracted   by   a 

young  advocate  named  A ,  who  had  just  entered 

the  room,  and  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  his  vacilla- 
tion had  lost  him  the  young  lady.  The  strenuous  work 
he  had  then  put  his  whole  heart  into  had  driven  out 
all  traces  of  regret. 

After  this  dinner-party  I  met  him  frequently  in 
the  Ladies'  Gallery  of  the  House.  I  did  not  tell  him 
when  I  was  going ;  but,  whenever  I  went,  he  came 
up  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  if  the  Wednesday  sittings 
were  not  very  important  or  required  his  presence,  he 
would  ask  mc  to  drive  with  him.  We  drove  many 
miles  this  way  in  a  hansom  cab  out  into  the  country, 
to  the  river  at  Mortlake,  or  elsewhere.  We  chiefly 
discussed  WiUie's  chances  of  being  returned  again  for 
Clare,  in  case  another  election  was  sprung  upon  us. 
Both  Willie  and  I   were  very  anxious  to  secure  Mr. 
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should  Z  ''™"  *^°""'y  Clare  for  him 

through   the   summer   afternoon,    watching  the   ,av 
tramc  on  the  riv*>r   in  *„ii,         •     ..  *  °^y 

it  was  tL.  i  TT^  '^^^^^^  ^«™^d  us  that 
n  was  time  to  drive  back  to  London. 

sister  Mrft.  T  ^'^.  "'"'''"^  ^^*^  ^^^  P«™eII.  my 
Ind  m!tlV  .  ,''  T*'^  ^'-  ^*™^"'  Mr.  McCarthy 
and   myself  to  luncheon.     We  had  a  very  pleasant 

told  us  he  was  going  to  his  place  in  Ireland  for  some 

t";^^rng^srr^,  ^^^  -^  -'-'-  ^^^^^ 

ok     *•        p*""'"*  "S  lor  the  lesser  game  of  Dartrid^P 
shooting,  but  he  observed  cravelv    "  t  »,        P«^^"dge 

I  had  to  leave  early,  as  I  was  anxious  to  return 
Pany  me  to  the  station.    When  we  got  to  Charing 

would  hT      r*^,  ^""^  '"""  *'"'  ''"''  ■•'"■k.  «'ying  it 
would  be  much  picasanter  to  drive  down  on  such  . 

tt  hti  mighrbe"::  !«  r*  ^'n  °'  '™"'^'"" 
possession    ^f   ?^        .  ,:  "    ""y   absence  in  the 

lum  I  had  t     I       ''"'^""    ""^    ^^^^^"--      Jf    told 
i"m  I  had  to  hurry   over  the  park  to  my  aunt,  as 
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«iaiy  w«  the  c«e.  „d  h.  reluctantly  „turned  to 

,.  ^  ""•.^"*  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Pamell  wa, 
to  dme  with  me  at  Thomas's  Hotel.  He  mrt  Z 
at  Onnon  Street  Station  a,  the  train  came  Tn  aTd 
«ked  me  to  have  some  tea  with  him  at  the  hrtel 
there  and  go  on  to  Thomas's  together.      We  tent 

lo^mg  ,n  he  saw  some  of  the  Irish  members  there 
mi  sa,d,t  would  be  more  comfortable  for  „s  ," 
h,s  private  srttmg-room.  I  was  under  the  impress,™ 
that  he  hved  at  Keppel  Street,  but  he  told  me  he  h^ 
J^t  taken  rooms  in  the  Cannon  Street  H^tel      We 

me  treely  till  I  was  mtercsted  and  at  ease,  and  then 
h.F»ed  ,„to  one  of  those  long  silene..  of  bis  that  I  wis 
•  ready  begmnmg  to  know  wer,  dangerous  in  the  cZ 
plete  sympathy  they  evoked  between  us 

R^ently  I  said.   "  Come  I   we  shall   be  late  I  "  ■ 

stairs.    There  were  some  members  of  his  Partv  .till 

absolutely  ajd  .^iZr:Z:7l^.^  "■- 
»nH     «"     .    *""'  *'  '^^O'"'"'''  Hotel  that  eveninir 

From  Dublin'retott^rL"':-"'"^  ""•"• 

*  nope  to  liear  from  you  before  very  long. 
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I  may  tell  you  aho  in  confidence  that  I  .!««•♦  /   i      . 
content  at  the  pro.nect  of  ^n  !u.    .    V  '^**"*  '««'  <!«»*»«  «> 

wiongrt  the  hill/rdTa^levL%?T    '**^,°""  '~™  ^"d^" 
«>n.e  three  month,  .inc?"^'  °'  '^•^"°''  '^  '  -''°"''^  ^.ve  done 

-']5%rhr.iTri.xra{:a-  ^"'  ^^'^  -  ^° 

Chas.  S.  Pabnell. 
Then  from  his  home;  — 

AVONDALE,  RaTHDRUM, 

politicks.  bTr,^  iT    ^"^^''°"''°'*«°'«  for  broken-hearted 

even  there   I  s^^iu  ' 'rstnr''  '""  ^°"  ''^^"''^  '^^^^  "''^ 
sincerely.  ^    ""^  '*^"^  ^^^  *»  answer.-Yours  very 

Chas.  S.  Parnell. 
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TI^Mx,vd»  internal  hean-n  nhall  ,/,,,/  her  dnes 

Whenever  I  went  to  town,   or  elsewhere.   I  always 
returned  at  n.ght  to  see  that  my  children  were  all 
right  and  to  be  ready  to  go  to  my  atmt  as  usual  every 
mommg      One  day.  on  my  return  from  a  drive  with 
my  aunt  I  found  that   my   old   nurse  Luey.  who  still 
lived  with   me.  was  very  ill.  having  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  wh.le       was  away.     It  affeeted  her  speech 
and  siRht  as  well  as  the  whole  of  one  side,  and  I  was 
very  unhappy  lest  the  maid  whom  I  kept  expressly  to 
wait  on  her  had  hurt  her  in  some  way- the  doctor  said 
she  must  have  had  a  shock.     The  dear  old  woman  lay 
st.ll.  continuously  feeling  my  fingers  for  my  rings  that 
she  might  know  that  I  was  with  her,  and  evidently 
she  wished  to  tell   me  something  which  her  poor  lips 
eould  not  form      She  lingered  only  a  couple  of  days 
before  she  died  and  left  a  great  void  in  my  heart. 
My  children  missed  their  admiring  old  confidante  sadly. 
She  had^always  been  devoted  to  me  as  the  youngest  of 
her     own  babies."  as  she  called  my  mother's  children, 
and  had  shared  in  all  my  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
smce  I,  returned  from  Spain.     She  was  always  very 
proud,  and  so:  fearful  of  becoming  a  burden  to  anyone 
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that  she  rented  a  room  in  her  sister's  house  so  that 
•he  should  feel  independent.    So  often,  when  "  times 
were  bad "  with    us.  she    would   press   some  of  her 
•avings  mto  my  hand  and  say  that  "  The  Captain  must 
want  a  little  change,  Dearie,  going  about  as  he  docs  I " 
In  her  earlier  life  she  had  had  her  romance,  and  had 
spent  some  yrars  in  saving  up  to  marry  her  "  .weet- 
hear;,"   as    she   called   htm;    but  shorfly  before  the 
wedding  her  father's  business  failed,  and  she  immedi- 
ately gave  him  nil  her  little  nest-egg,  with  the  result 
that  her  lover  refused   lo  marry  her.     So  then,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety,  after  her  blameless  life  had 
been  passed  since  the  age  of  sixteen  in  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  us  all,  we  laid  her  to  rest  by  the  side  of  my 
father  and  mother  at  Cressing,  Willie  taking  her  down 
to  Essex  and  attending  the  funeral. 

As  she  lay  dying  I  got  this  note  from  Mr.  Parnell  :- 

Dublin, 
September  22,  1880. 
My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea.-!  cannot  keep  myself  away  from 
you  any  longer,  so  shall  leave  to-night  for  London. 

Please  wire  me  to  1«  Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square,  if  I 
may  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow  and  where,  after  4pm  — 
Yours  always,  q   g    p' 

Owing  to  the  piteous  clinging  to  my  fingers  of  my 
old  Lucy  I  was  unable  to  go  to  London  even  for  an 
hour  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell,  so  I  telegraphed  to  that  effect, 
and  received  the  following  letter  :  — 

EusToN  Station, 
Friday  evening,  September  24,  1880. 
My  t>ear  Mrs.   0'SHEA,-On   arriving  at  Keppel  Street 
yesterday  I  found  that  your  wire  had  just  arrived,  and  that 
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the  boy  refused  to  leave  it  as  I  was  not  stopping  there.  Going 
at  once  to  the  district  postal  office  I  asked  for  and  received 
the  wire,  and  to-day  went  to  London  Bridge  Station  at  12.15 

The  train  from  Eltham  had  just  left,  so  I  came  on  to  Charing 
Cross  and  sent  a  note  by  messenger  to  you  at  Thomas's  with 
directions  to  bring  it  back  if  you  were  not  there,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  I  am  very  much  troubled  at  not  having 
seen  you,  especially  as  I  must  return  to  Ireland  to-night— I 
came  on  purpose  for  you,  and  had  no  other  business.  I  think  it 
possible,  on  reflection,  that  the  telegraph  people  may  have  wired 
you  that  they  were  unable  to  deliver  your  message,  and,  if  so, 
must  reproach  myself  for  not  having  written  you  last  night. 
— Your  very  disappointed  C  S  P 

From  Dublin  he  wrote  me  : 

Saturday  morning,  September  25,  1880. 
My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,— In  my  hurried  note  to  you  last 
mght  I  had  not  time  to  sympathise  with  you  in  this  troublesome 
time  you  have  been  going  through  recently ;  how  I  wish  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  seen  you  even  for  a 
few  minutes  to  tell  you  how  very  much  I  feel  any  trouble  which 
comes  to  you. 

I  am  just  starting  for  New  Ross,  where  there  is  a  meeting 
to-morrow. 

If  you  can  spare  time  to  write  me  to  Avondale,  the  letters 
will  reach  me  in  due  course. — Yours  always,  C.  S.  P. 

September  29,  1880. 
My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,— I  have  received  your  wire,  but  not 
the  letter  which  you  say  you  were  writing  me  to  Dublin  for 
Monday. 

I  suppose  then  you  may  have  sent  it  to  Rathdrum  instead, 
whither  I  am  going  this  evening,  and  that  I  may  joon  have  the 
happiness  of  reading  a  few  words  written  by  you. 

I  am  due  at  Cork  on  Sunday,  after  which  I  propose  to  visit 
London  again,  and  renew  my  attempt  to  gain  a  glimpse  of 
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you.     Shall  probably  arrive  there  on  Tuesday  if  I  hear  from 
you  in  the  meanwhile  that  you  will  see  me. 

On  Friday  evening  I  shall  be  at  Morrison's  on  my  way 
to  Kilkenny  for  Saturday,  and  shall  be  intensely  delighted  to 
have  a  wire  from  you  to  meet  me  there. — Yours  always, 

Chas.  S.  Parnell. 

Meanwhile  Willie  was  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Tintern  (one  of  the  Liberal  agents) 
and  others,  in  reference  to  a  meeting  held  by  him. 

Mr.  Tintern  wrote  from  Tenby  commenting  with 
satisfaction  on  the  report  of  Willie's  successful  meeting, 
on  Willie's  kind  mention  of  the  Government,  and  on 
the  good  the  meeting  must  do  by  promoting  orderly 
progress  and  better  feeling  between  one  class  and 
another.  But  he  expressed  surprise  that  Willie  should 
think  the  Government  had  not  treated  him  and  West 
Clare  well.  He  at  least  ...  I  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  from  Downing  Street  on  the  21st  September 
about  the  meeting  in  much  the  sit^i^e  terms.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  gratified  to  think  that  the  important 
local  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  land  question 
showed  the  union  of  people  and  pastors  against  the 
extremists. 

Life  at  Eltham  went  on  in  the  same  routine.  My 
aunt  was  well,  and  would  sit  for  long  hours  at  the 
south  door  of  her  house— looking  away  up  "  King 
John's  Chase  "—the  ruins  of  King  Joan's  Palace  were 
at  Eltham,  and  my  aunt's  park  and  grounds  were  part 
of  the  ancient  Royal  demesne.  In  these  summer 
evenings  she  loved  to  sit  at  the  top  of  the  broad  flight 
shallow  steos  with  me.  and  tell  mv  little  jrirls  stories 


my 


girls 


of  her  life  of  long  ago.     In  her  day  all  girls,  big  and 
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little,  wore  low-necked  frocks  with  short  sleeves,  and 
she  was  always  distressed  that  her  "  butterflies,"  as 
she  called  my  two  little  giris,  had  long  black  legs  instead 
of  the  white  stockings  and  sandals  of  her  youth. 

She  would  repeat  poetry  to  them  by  the  hour. 
If  I  could  get  them  to  sit  still  long  enough;  and  I  sat 
by  her  side  on  these  waning  summer  days,  hearing  her 
voice,  but  unheeding,  dreaming  in  silence,  as  she 
talked  to  the  children. 

Sometimes  her  favourite  Dr.  Bader  would  bring 
his  zither  down  from  London  and  play  to  us ;  or  my 
aunt  and  I  would  sit  in  the  great  tapestry  room  with  all 
of  the  seven  windows  open,  listening  to  the  song  of  the 
aeohan  harp  as  the  soft  breeze  touched  its  strings  and 
died  away  in  harmony  through  the  evening  stillness. 
And  my  aunt  would  doze  in  her  chair  while  I  dropped 
the  book  I  had  been  reading  to  her  and  drifted  into 
unknown  Iiarmonies  and  colour  of  life ;  waiting  in  the 
stillness  of  the  summer  evening  for  th  •  meaning  of 
that  intent  considering  gaze,  with  the  thousand  fires 
behind  it,  that  was  always  subconsciously  present  with 
me  now. 

Sometimes,  too,  my  aunt  would  sing  in  her  soft 
gentle  old  voice  the  songs  of  her  youth,  to  the  accom-' 
paniment  of  her  guitar.  "  We  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd  " 
was  a  favourite  old  song  of  hers,  half  forgotten  since 
she  used  to  sing  it  to  the  music  of  her  spinet  seventy 
years  before,  but  Dr.  Bader  found  the  words  in  an 
old  book,  and  the  dear  old  lady  crooned  it  sentiment- 
ally to  me  as  we  sat  waiting  for  the  hooting  of  the 
owls  which  signalled  to  her  maid  the  time  for  shut- 
tmg  her  lady's  windows. 
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And  I  was  consci  >us  of  sudden  gusts  of  unrest 
and  revolt  against  these  leisured,  peaceful  days  where 
the  chiming  of  the  great  clock  in  the  hall  was  tne 
only  indication  of  the  flight  of  tin-e,  Pnd  the  outside 
world  of  another  age  called  to  me  with  the  manifold 
interests  into  which  I  had  been  so  suddenly  plunged 
with  the  pow-r  to  help  in  the  making  and  marring 
of  a  destiny. 
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"  But  then— I  auppoaed  you  to  he  hut  afelloio  gueat  V  "  Ah,  no,"  he 
answered  me  in  that  cold  unshaken  voice,  "  /  have  bui  crnne  home,"— {The 
Bagman.)— HoyoRA  Sheb. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  Mr,  Parnell  came  to  stay  with  us 
at  Eltham,  only  going  to  Dublin  as  occasion  required. 
Willie  had  invited  him  to  come,  and  I  got  in  some 
flowers  in  pots  and  palms  to  make  my  drawing-room 
look  pretty  for  him. 

Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  in  very  bad  health  at  that 
time,  a  few  days  later  complained  of  sore  throat,  and 
looked,  as  I  thought,  mournfully  at  my  indoor  garden, 
which  I  industriously  watered  every  day.  It  then 
dawned  upon  me  that  he  was  accusing  this  of  giving 
him  sore  throat,  and  I  taxed  him  with  it.  He  evidently 
feared  to  vex  me,  but  admitted  that  he  did  think  it 
was  so,  and  "  wouldn't  it  do  if  they  were  not  watered 
so  often  ?  "  He  was  childishly  touched  when  I  at  once 
had  them  all  removed,  and  he  sank  happily  on  to  the 
sofa,  saying  that  "  plants  were  such  damp  things  !  " 

His  throat  became  no  better,  and  he  looked  so 
terribly  ill  when— as  he  often  did  now— he  fell  asleep 
from  sheer  weakness  on  the  sofa  before  the  fire,  that 
I  became  very  uneasy  about  him.  Once,  on  awaking 
from  one  of  these  sleeps  of  <  '.austion,  he  told  me 
abruptly  that  he  believed  it    ivas  the  green   in  the 
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carpet  that  gave  him  sore  throat.  There  and  then  we 
cut  a  bit  out.  and  sent  it  to  London  to  be  analysed,  but 
without  result.     It  was  quite  a  harmless  carpet. 

Dunng  this  time  I  nursed  him  assiduously,  making 
Inm  take  nourishment  at  regular  intervals,  seeing  that 
these  day-sleeps  of  his  were  not  disturbed,  and  forcing 
him    to   take   fresh   air   in    long   drives   through    the 
country  around  us.     At  length  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  strength  gradually  return  sufficiently  to 
enable   him    to  take    the   exercise    that    finished    the 
process  of  this  building-up.  and  he  became  stronger 
than  he  had   been  for  some  years.     I  do  not  think 
anyone  but  we  who  saw  him  then  at  Eltham.  without 
the  mask  of  reserve  he  always  presented  to  the  outside 
world,   had  any  idea  of  how  near  death's  door  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  famine-stricken  peasants  of 
Ireland  had  brought  him. 

Once  in  that  autumn,  after  he  came  to  us,  I  took 
him  for  a  long  drive  in  an  open  carriage  through  the 
hop-growing  district  of  Kent.     I  had  not  thought  of 
the  fact  that   hundreds  of  the  poorest   of  the  Irish 
came  over  for  the  hop-picking,  and  might  recognise  him. 
After  driving  over  Chislehurst  Common  and  round 
by   the   lovely  Grays,  we   came    right    into   a   crowd 
of  the  Irish  "hoppers  "-men.  women,  and  children 
In  a  moment  there  was  a  wild  surge  towards  the  car- 
nage,  with  cries  of  "The  Chief!    The  Chief!"  and 
"  Parnell !   Parnell !   Parnell !  "     The  coachman  jerked 
the  horses  on  to  their  haunches  for  fear  of  knocking 
dowi    the    enthusiastic    men    and    women    who   were 
crowding    up -trying    to    kiss    Parnell's    hand,    and 
calling  for  "  a  few  words." 
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He  lifted  his  cap  with  that  grave,  aloof  smile  of 
his,  and  said  no,  he  was  not  well  enough  to  make  the 
smallest  of  speeches,  but  he  was  glad  to  see  them, 
and  would  talk  to  them  when  they  went  home  to 
Ireland.  Then,  bidding  them  to  "  mind  the  little 
ones,"  who  were  scrambling  about  the  horses'  legs, 
to  the  manifest  anxiety  of  the  coachman,  he  waved 
them  awty,  and  we  drove  off  amid  fervent  "  God 
keep  youj  honours  ! "  and  cheers. 

These  Irish  hop-pickers  were  so  inured  to  priva- 
tion 'n  their  own  country  that  they  were  very  popular 
among  the  Kentish  hop-farmers,  as  they  did  not 
grumble  so  much  as  did  the  English  pickers  at  the 
scandalously  inefficient  accommodation  provided  for 
them. 

Often  before  Parnell  became  really  strong  I  used 
to  watch  for  hours  beside  him  as  he  slept  before  the 
drawing-room  fire,  till  I  had  to  rouse  him  in  time  to 
go  to  the  House.  Once,  when  he  was  moving  rest- 
lessly, I  heard  him  murmur  in  his  sleep,  as  I  pulled 
the  light  rug  better  over  him  :  "  Steer  carefully  out 
of  the  harbour — there  are  breakers  ahead." 

He  now  had  all  the  parcels  and  letters  he  received 
"^nt  on  to  me,  so  that  I  might  open  them  and  give 
nim  only  those  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  deal  with. 
There  were  hundreds  of  letters  to  go  through  every 
week,  though,  as  he  calmly  explained,  "  If  you  get 
tired  with  them,  leave  them  and  they'll  answer  them- 
selves." 

Often  among  the  parcels  there  were  comestibles, 
and  among  these  every  week  came  a  box  of  eggs  without 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.     I  was  glad  to  see 
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these  eggs  as  the  winter  came  on  and  with  it  the  usual 
reluctance  of  our  hens  to  provide  us  with  sufficient 
eggs,  but  Mr.  Pamell  would  not  allow  me  to  use  them 
for  he  said :  "They  might  be  eggs,  but  then  again 
they  might  not,"  and  I  had  to  send  the-  a  good  dis- 
tance  down  the  garden  and  have  them  broken  to 
make  sure  of  their  genuineness,  and  then  he  would 
worry  lest  our  dogs  should  find  them  and  poison 
themselves. 

On   his   visits   to   Ireland    he   wrote  to   me  con- 
tmually :  — 


DUBLIK, 

Tuesday. 

My  DBA  Mrs.  O'Shea.-!  have  just  a  moment  on  my  return 
from  Emus  to  catch  the  late  post  and  reply  to  your  wire 

I  received  your  two  letters  quite  safely,  and  you  may  write 
me  even  nicer  ones  with  perfect  confidence.  I  blame  myself 
very  much  for  not  having  written  you  on  my  way  through 
Dubhn  on  Saturday,  as  you  were  evidently  anxious  about 
your  notes,  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  as  there  were  only  a 
few  minutes  to  spare.  '' 

I  trust  to  see  you  in  London  on  Tuesday  next.  Is  it  true 
that  Captain  O  Shea  is  in  Paris,  and,  if  so,  when  do  yc  -xpeet 
his  return  ?  ...  I  have  had  no  shooting,  weather  too  wet. 
but  sliall  try  to-morrow,  when  you  may  expect  some  heather. 

Dublin. 

Friday  evening,  October  2.  1880. 
Have  just  received  your  wire;    somehow  or  other  some- 
thing from  you  seems  a  necessary  part  of  my  daily  existence,  and 

dreadfuT  *°  ^°  ^  ^^^  *"'  '"^^  '''*''°"*  ^''^"  *  *^^^«'^™  '*  ^''"'' 

I  want  to  know  how  you  intend  to  excuse  yourself  for  telling 
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me  not  to  come  on  purpose  if  I  must  return.  (To  Ireland.) 
Of  course,  I  am  go>'>g  ""  purpose  to  see  you ;  and  it  is  also 
unhappily  true  that  I  cannot  remain  long. 

Shall  cross  Monday  evening,  and  shall  call  at  Morrison's  for 
a  message. 

Please  write  or  wire  me  m  London  to  16  Keppel  Street, 
Russell  Square,  whe  ;  I  shall  call  on  Tuesday. 

Dublin, 
Monday  night,  October  4,  1880. 

Just  arrived.  ...  I  write  you  on  the  only  bit  of  paper 
to  be  found  at  this  late  hour  (a  scrap  taken  from  one  of  your 
own  notes),  to  say  that  I  hope  to  reach  London  to-morrow 
(Tuesday)  evening  and  to  see  you  on  Wednesday  when  and 
where  you  wish.  Please  write  or  wire  me  to  Keppel  Street. 
This  envelope  will  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
tampered  with,  but  it  has  not. 

DUBUN, 

Tuesday  evening,  October  5,  1880. 

A  frightful  gale  has  been  blowing  all  day  in  Channel  and 
still  continues. 

Ufider  these  circumstances  shall  postpone  crossing  till  to- 
morrow evening. 

Can  m^et  you  in  London  at  9  to-morrow  evening  anywhere 
you  sa;' 


I     E 


DUBUN, 

Monday  evening,  October  17,  1880. 

My  own  Love, — You  cannot  imagine  how  mu?h  you  have 
occupied  my  thoughts  all  day  ond  how  very  great:/  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  you  again  very  soon  comforts  me. 

On  Monday  evening  I  think  it  -  .-ill  be  necessary  for  me  to 
go  to  Avondale ;  afterwards  I  trust,  if  things  are  propitious  on 
your  side,  to  r  ;urn  to  London  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. — 
Yours  always,  C. 
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AVOKDALI,  RaTIIDKUM, 

October  22,  1880. 
forwJTi^'^  niuch  p|ca«.d  to  receive  your  wire  this  mnming. 
fomardcd  irom  Dublin,  that  you  h«l  reeeived  my  note  of  I«5 

m..ll     •     ^i  """'""'*  "'   Roscommon  and   .Reived   your 
Where  I  have  been  unexpectedly  deUined 

If  aU  goe.  well  you  will  .ee  me  in  London  on  Monday  even- 

1^  K  ?u    •   \:  }  ""**  y°"  '^"*='°»«**  one  o'  two  poor  .priirs 
of  heather,  which  I  plucked  for  you  three  week,  a^^a  JZ 

jTu  Jrtl'i'r  T-  ""'  k'*^"^"''  *''•'  ^  alwaP  think  o'f 

J^.t  hap;i„r  ttr '^^  ^"^  "^"^  ^  -" »-"  - 

Meanwhile  the  Government  had  been  temporising 
with  the  land  question.     They  had  brought  in  a  very 
feeble  Compensation  for  Disturbances  Bill  and  they 
had  allowed  it  to  be  further  weakened  by  amendments 
This  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  evictions  in  Ireland  grew 
hourly  greater  and  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League 
agamst  them ;    outrages,  too.  were  of  common  occur- 
rence  and  mcrcased  in  intensity. 

Speaking  at  Ennis  on  September  19th  Mr.  Parnell 
enunciated  the  principle  which  has  since  gone  by  the 
name  of  «•  The  Boycott." 

who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which  another  tenant  has 
been  evicted  ?  " 

Several  Vv,if f    cried  :  "  Shoot  him  I  " 

'*  ^  *^^*^k.  .vent  on  Mr.  Parnell,  "  I  heard  some- 
body say  Shoot  him  ! '  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a 
very  mucli  better  way -a  more  Christian  and  charit- 
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able  way,  which  will  give  the  lost  man  an  opportunity 
of  repenting.  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  unjustly  evicLcd,  you  must  shun  him 
on  the  roadside  when  you  meet  him ;  you  must  shun 
him  in  the  shop ;  you  must  shun  him  on  the  fair- 
green  and  in  the  market- place,  and  even  in  the  place  of 
worship,  by  leaving  him  alone ;  by  putting  him  into 
a  sort  of  moral  Coventry;  by  isolating  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  country,  as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old  — 
you  must  show  him  your  detestation  of  the  crime  he 
has  committed." 

Forster,  the  Irish  Secretary,  who  had  some  amount 
of  sympathy  fc.  'he  tenants,  was,  however,  a  Quaker, 
and  the  outrages  horrified  him  more  than  the  evictions. 
Nor,  strangely,  was  he  able  to  connect  the  one  with 
the  other.  Undoubtedly  the  evictions  aimost  ceased, 
but,  said  he,  they  have  ceased  because  of  the  outrages, 
and  the  outrages  were  the  work  of  the  Land  League ; 
and  he  pressed  for  the  arrest  of  its  leaders.  This 
was  unwise,  considering  that  it  was  Parnell  who  had 
advocated  the  abandonment  of  violence  <^or  the  moral 
suasion  of  the  boycott. 

On  November  3rd  Forster  deeic'i  d  to  jsecute  the 
leaders  of  the  Land  League,  anJ  among  them  Parnell, 
Dillon,  Biggar,  Sexton  an'  T.  D.  '  iHivan.  Two  days 
later,  in  a  speech  at  Dublc-  Varnell  expressed  his  regret 
that  Forster  was  degenerating  from  a  statesman  to  a 
tool  of  the  landlords.  Biggar  when  he  heard  the  news 
exclaimed,  "  Damned  lawyers,  sir,  damned  lawyers  1 
Wasting  the  public  money !  Wasting  the  public 
money  !  Whigs  damned  rogues !  Forster  damneJ 
fool !  " 
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DUBUN,* 

November  4,  1880. 
My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea.-I  take  advantage  of  almost  the 
first  moment  I  have  had  to  myself  since  leaving  you  to  write  a 

Sndn^?^  Tk    ^"^  ^"*  '  '""^'  ^^^  ^^-'^  y°-  f-  -"your 

The  thunderbolt,  as  you  will  have  seen,  has  at  last  fallen 

chapter  "        ""'^^  °'  '°^^'  P"'^"^^'^'"  °^  ^  --*  -PP'^J'S 

Londot  r* '"PP?^^  ^  ^hall  have  an  opportunity  of  being  in 
London  agam  before  next  Thursday,  but  trust  to  be  more 

W  try' trSr  '^'^^^  ^'''^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^.^  ''^^^  ^^•"^- 

'  •"  CHAS.   S.   PaBNELL. 

Dublin.* 

Saturday. 

T,W    ""^^^  ^"^^  ^'S«=^'-I  hope  to  arrive  in  London  on 
Tuesday  mormng.  and  trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

Kindly  address  16  Keppel  Street.-Yours  very  truly. 

Chas.  S.  Pabnell. 

On  November  5th  that  year  the  village  was  great 
on  the  subject  of  "gunpowder,  treason,  and  plot," 
and  during  dinner  that  evening  there  was  such  a 
noise  and  shouting  outside  my  house  that  I  asked 
the  maid  who  wa.  waiting  what  all  the  excitement 
was  about. 

She  answered  breathlessly  that  "  the  procession, 
ma  am  have  got  Miss  Anna  Parnell  in  a  effigy  'Ions- 
side  of  the  Pope,  and  was  waiting  outside  for  us  to 
see  before  they  burnt  'em  in  the  village." 

♦  These  letters  were  really  written  from  London. 
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This  electrifying  intelligence  was  received  with 
grave  indifference  by  Mr.  Parnell  till  the  disappointed 
maid  left  the  room;  then  with  a  sudden  bubble  of 
laughter—"  Poor  Anna !  Her  pride  in  being  burnt,  as 
a  menace  to  England,  would  be  so  drowned  in  horror 
at  her  company  that  it  would  put  the  fire  out  I  " 

The  cheering  and  hooting  went  on  for  some  time 
outside  the  house,  but,  finding  we  were  not  to  be 
drawn,  the  crowd  at  last  escorted  the  effigies  down  to 
the  village  and  burnt  them,  though  with  less  amuse- 
ment than  they  had  anticipated. 

Dublin,* 

November  6,  1880. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,— You  can  have  very  little  idea  how 
dreadfully  disappointed  I  felt  on  arriving  here  this  evening 
not  to  find  a  letter  from  either  you  or  Captain  O'Shea.  I  send 
this  in  hope  that  it  may  induce  you  to  write  in  reply  to  my 
last  letter  and  telegram,  which  would  appear  not  to  have 
reached  you. — Yours  very  sincerely,        Chas.  S.  Parnell. 

AVONDALE, 

Monday. 

My  DEAR  Mrs.  O'Shea,— I  enclose  keys,  which  I  took 
away  by  mistake.  Will  you  kindly  hand  enclosed  letter  to  the 
proper  person  t  and  oblige, — Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  S,  Parnell. 


Dublin, 
Wednesday  night,  November  11,  1880. 
My  dearest  Love, — I  have  made  all  arrangements  to  be 
in  London  on  Saturday  morning,   and  shall  call  at  Keppel 
Street  for  a  letter  from  you.    It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 

*  Sent  to  Dublin  to  be  posted. 
t  Myself. 
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I  d^i  ev«^lf  \'"  J'^'  'f  «°'"«  °"  *^"t «««,  and  how 

davs^t.^  ^^  '^  ^^  *'*PP«"^'*  ^"in«  the  last  few 
days  to  keep  me  away  from  you-I  think  of  you  always  and 
you  must  never  believe  there  is  to  be  any  "fading  "Bvt; 

T^tLz::rr' ""' ""-  '^-^  -eULtTiette^ri 

3s  nr    I  ^°"  °r  ''^^  ^  y°"  *^^»  ^'•^"^f^r  into  written 

words,  or  else  none  at  all.-Yours  always,  c    S    P 

A  telegram  ^oes  to  you,  and  one  to  W..*  to-morrow  which 
are  by  no  means  strictly  accurate.  morrow,  which 

Dublin, 
-,  December  2,  1880. 

My  DEAR  Mrs.  0'S„ea.-I  succeeded  in  getting  the  train  at 

ITL^T  Tl.*?  ™""*^^  *°  ^P«-'  and.'arriv1ng  h  rHll 

Tn'd  noftell      ™^/"^^°^«  "^-'^y  --  indispensable 
1  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  regretted  leaving  Flfi,o 
so  suddenly ;  but  we  cannot  always  do  af  Je  l^Tn  ^  .^^^^ 

I  w^U    ^T^-^°"  ^"'  ^^"  ^°  P^-^^"*  -nd  charming  that 
seer^  t  T    ^''^'"""^  *"  '°^«^'  "^^  °*^'-  ^"ties  ;   but  Jfeland 

irustmg  to  see  you  agam  next  week  on  my  way  to  Paris 
-Yours  very  smeerely.  Chas.\  P^^^' 

I  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  all  day  at  not  receiving 
your  promised  telegram  to  hear  how  you  got  home  ^ 

•  Captain  O'Shea. 


I 
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THE   LAND   LEAGUE   TRIALS 

Tht  surest  way  to  prevent  aeditionii  is  to  take  atcay  the  matter  of  them, 
—Lord  Bacon. 

Through  the  whole  of  1880  Parnell  was  deter- 
minedly organising  the  Land  League  throughout  Ireland, 
and  during  the  winter,  doubtless  encouraged  by  the 
enormous  distress  that  prevailed  over  the  whole  country, 
the  force  and  power  of  the  League  grew  with  a  rapidity 
that  surpassed  even  the  expectations  of  Parnell  and 
his  party.  All  through  the  vacation  Parnell  and  his 
followers  held  meetings  in  carefully  calculated  areas 
of  Ireland,  and  in  his  speeches  Parnell  explained  the 
meaning  and  wide-reaching  scope  of  the  League's 
agitation,  i.*^.  that  tenant  farmers  were  to  trust  in 
their  own  combination  alone  and  "  should  give  no 
faith  to  the  promises  of  the  English  Ministers." 

During  the  early  session  that  year  Parnell  had 
introduced  a  Bill  called  "  Suspension  of  Ejectments 
Bill,"  a:  d  this  first  pressed  upon  the  House  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  the  Irish  landlord  troubles,  Parnell's 
party  urged  this  Bill  with  so  united  a  front  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  obliged  to  consider  the  main  substance 
of  it,  and  he  agreed  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  "  Relief 
of  Distress  Bill "   which  would  deal  with  impending 
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evictions  of  Irish  tenants.    But  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  held  that  the  interpolation  of  such  a  clause 
would  not  be  "  in  order,"  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Forster)  then,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  direction 
brought  in  his  "  Disturbances  Bill."  which  was  to  all 
practical  purposes  Parnell's  Bill  under  another  name. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  said  that   "in  the  circumstances  of  distress 
prevalent    in    Ireland    (at   that    time)    a   sentence   of 
eviction  is  the   equivalent  of  a  sentence  of  death." 
These  absolutely  true  words  of  Gladstone's  were  usJd 
by  ParneU  very  many  times  during  his  Land  League 
tours  both  in  speeches  and  privately,  and  many  times 
he  added— as  so  often  he  did  to  me  at  home— bitter 
comment  upon  the  apathy  of  the  English  Government, 
upon   the   curious   insensibility    of   the    English    law- 
makers, who  knew  these  things  to  be  true  in  Ireland 
and  yet  were  content  to  go  on  in  their  policy  of  drift, 
unless  forced  into  action  by  those  who  saw  the  appalling 
reality  of  the  distress  among  the  Irish  poor  that  was 
so  comfortably  deplored  in  London. 

In  this  connection  Parnell  used  to  say  that  the 
fundamental  failure  in  the  English  government  of 
Ireland  was:  First,  the  complete  inability  of  the 
Ministers  in  power  to  realise  anything  that  was  not 
before  their  eyes;  and,  secondly,  their  cast-iron  con- 
viction that  Ireland  was  the  one  country  of  the  world 
that  was  to  be  understood  and  governed  by  those  to 
whom  she  was  little  but  a  name. 

In  all  this  time  of  trouble  and  eviction  Parnell 
went  backwards  and  forwards  between  England 
(Eltham)   and   Ireland   as   occasion   required,   and   so 
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successful  were  his  efforts  in  spreading  the  agitation 
and  linking  up  the  League  that  the  Government  be- 
came uneasy  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  new  menace 
to  landlordism.    Finally  Parnell  and  fourteen  of  his 
followers  were  put  on  trial,  charged  with  "  conspiracy 
to   impoverish   landlords."    Parnell,    of  course,    went 
over  to  Ireland  for  these  "  State  trials,"  but  he  con- 
sidered the  whole  thing  such  a  farce,  in  that  it  was 
an  impotent  effort  of  the  Government  to  intimidate 
him,  that  he  could  not  take  it  seriously  in  any  way. 
No  jury  (in  Ireland)  would  agree  to  convict  him  he 
was  well  aware,  and  he  attended  the  trials  chiefly, 
he  said,  for  the  "  look  of  the  thing,"  and  to  give  the 
support  of  his  presence  to  his  colleagues.    Incidentally 
he  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  he  had  considerably 
hurried  the  jury  when  he  was  very  anxious  to  catch 
a  train  in  time  for  the  night  mail  to  England  (Eltham) 
by  "  willing  "  them  to  agree  (to  disagree)  without  the 
long  discussion  of  local  politics  with  which  all  self- 
respecting  Irish  jurors  beguile  the  weary  ways  of  law. 
He  observed  that  here,  in  the  question  of  how  far  an  un- 
conscious agent  can  be  "  willed  "  into  a  desired  action, 
he  had  discovered  another  and  most  entrancing  study  for 
us  when  we  had  more  time  to  go  into  it  thoroughly. 
Talking  of  the  Land   League's  procedure  against 
the  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords,  I  may,  I  think, 
here  pertinently  remind  those  who  have,  among  so 
many  other  accusations,  brought  against  Parnell  the 
charge   of  self-seeking  in   regard   to  money   matters, 
that  Parnell  himself  was  an  Irish  landlord  and  of  very 
considerable    estetes,    and    that    this    land    campaign 
(really,  of  course,  directed  against  eviction)  meant,  to 
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aU  practical  purposes,  the  loss  of  his  rents,  and  that 
not  only  for  a  time,  as  in  other  cases,  but,  with  the 
rZu  ^TJ:°^1  ;"*«n>reta«on    put    upon    his    wishes 

n  u  ,S  '^'  *'"*"*'•  ^""^  '^^  *'™«-0'  'ather  for 
aU  his  hfetime.  Captain  O'Shea  also  Lad  certain 
estates  m  Ireland,  and  naturaUy,  not  being  in  sympathy 
mth  PameU's  policy,  but  being  at  heart  a  thorough 
Whig  and  a  strong  advocate  for  Mr.  Shaw,  the  ex-leader 
of  the  Irish  party,  he  was  furious  at  the  League's  rnti- 
tondlord  work,  and  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  it 
He  considered  that  hapless  as  was  the  plight  of  those 
who  had  to  pay  in  rent  the  money  they  did  not  possess, 
that  of  the  landlord  whose  rent  was  his  all  was  but 
little  to  be  preferred.  ,    $ 

During   this   period    the    stories    of  the    evictions 
brought   home   to   me   by   PameU   himself  made   my 
heart  sick,  and  often  he  sat  far  into  the  night  at  Eltham 
speaking  in   that  low.    broken   monotone,   that   with 
him   always   betokened   intense  feeling  strongly   held 
m  check,  of  the  terrible  cruelty  of  some  of  the  things 
done  m  the  name  of  justice  in  unhappy  Ireland.    How 
old  people,  and  sometimes  those  sick  beyond  recovery 
women  with  the  children  they  had  borne  but  a  few 
hours  before,  little  children  naked  as  they  had  come 
into  the  world,  all  thrust  out  from  the  little  squalid 
cabins  which  were  all  they  had  for  home,  thrust  out 
or  the  roadside  to  perish,  or  to  live  as  they  could. 
1  m  my  English  ignorance  used  to  say :    "  Why  did 
they  not  go  into  the  workhouse  or  to  neighbours  ?  » 
and  Parnell  would  look  wonderingly  at  me  as  he  told 
me  that  for  the  most  part  such  places  were  few  and  far 
between  in  Ireland,  and  "  neighbours."  good  as  they  were 
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to  each  other,  were  in  the  same  trouble.  There  were 
instances  where  a  wife  would  beg,  and  toith  none  effect, 
that  the  bailiffs  and  police  should  wait  but  the  little 
half-hour  that  her  dying  husband  drew  his  last  breath ; 
and  where  a  husband  carried  his  wife  from  her  bed  to 
the  "  shelter  "  of  the  rainswept  moor  that  their  child 
might  be  born  out  of  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  deputed 
to  guard  the  officials  who  had  been  sent  to  pull  their 
home  about  their  ears.  And,  remembering  these  and 
so  many  other  tales  of  some  of  the  50,000  evictions 
that  he  afterwards  calculated  had  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
I  have  never  wondered  at  the  implacable  hatred  of 
England  that  can  never  really  die  out  of  the  Irish  heart. 
On  December  4th,  1880,  he  wrote  to  me  from 
Dublin : 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  receive  your  letters;  to  say 
the  truth,  I  have  been  quite  homesick  since  leaving  Eltham, 
and  news  from  you  seems  like  news  from  home. 

The  Court  refused  our  application  to-day  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  (of  the  Land  League),  but  this  we  expected, 
and  it  does  not  much  signify,  as  it  turns  out  that  we  need  not 
necessarily  attend  the  trial  unless  absolutely  directed  to  do 
so  by  the  Court. 

You  will  also  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  special  jury  panel, 
of  which  we  obtained  a  copy  last  night,  is  of  such  a  character 
as  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  to  give  us  every  chance 
of  a  disagreemtnt  by  the  jury  in  their  verdict,  but  we  cannot, 
of  course,  form  an  absolute  conclusion  until  the  jury  has  been 
sworn,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  pretty  certainly  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Since  writing  Captain  O'Shea  it  does  not  look  as  if  I  could 
get  further  away  from  Ireland  than  London,  as  Paris  is  incon- 
venient from  its  distance. 

I  have  no  letter  from  him  yet  in  reply  to  mine. 
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And  again  on  the  9th:— 

I  returaed  from  Waterford  lut  night,  and  shall  probably  get 
through  aU  neeemry  work  here  by  Saturday  evening  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  start  for  London  on  Sunday  morning.  I  -Iq  not 
know  how  long  I  can  remain  in  London,  but  shall  run  cown 
and  set  ou  on  Monday,  auj  perhaps  my  plans  will  be  more 
nxed  b>  ..nal  tune. 

I  have  decided  not  to  attend  any  more  meetings  untU  after 
the  opemng  of  Parliament,  as  everything  now  can  go  on  without 
me. 

Kindly  inform  Captain  O'Shea  that  the  meeting  of  Irish 
members  will  be  in  Dublin  on  the  4th  January. 

On  December  12th  of  that  year  Mr.  PameU  wrote 
from  Avondale  to  say  that  the  jury  panel  was  to  be 
struck  on  the  foUowing  Monday  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Land  League. 

...  And  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  see  it  before 
giving  final  du-ections. 

I  have  consequently  postponed  my  departure  till  Mondav 
evening.  •' 

wi,/K*'r\~Tf  **"^*,°  ""^^  "y  P*P«"  ""*^  find  a  number 
which  I  should  not  hke  to  destroy,  and  which  I  should  not 
like  the  Government  to  get  hold  of  in  the  event  of  their  search- 
ing my  house  in  the  troublous  times  which  appear  before  us. 
May  I  leave  them  at  Eltham  ?  i-i-  u  c  us. 

And  the  next  day :  — 

«t  r  ?r'  ^S  ""'I^'^  *  °°*'  ^™"  "^^'y'  ""^^  «  t°  be  tried 
at  Cork  on  Thursday,  saying  that  his  counsel  thinks  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  I  should  be  present. 

This  is  very  hard  lines  on  me.  as  I  had  looked  forward  to 
a  httle  rest  m  London  before  my  own  trial  commences;    but 

tl,?°9."?  r,  J* '*"  ^  ^^^^'^'  "'  Healy's  is  the  first  of 
the  State  trials,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  an 
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acquittal  and  not  merely  a  disagreement.  I  shall  leave  Cork 
on  Thursday  night  and  arrive  in  London  Friday  evening, 
and  shall  call  to  see  you  at  Eltham  Saturday.  Your  letters, 
one  directed  here  and  the  others  to  Morrison's,  reached  me 
in  due  course,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  very  soon. 

PamcU,  now,  always  made  my  house  his  head- 
quarters in  England,  and  on  his  return  from  Ireland 
after  the  trials  came  down  at  once  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  that  I  was  alone. 

There  were  times  when  he  wished  to  keep  quiet 
and  let  no  one  know  where  he  was ;  and,  as  it  became 
known  to  the  Government  that  Mr.  Pamell  frequented 
my  house  a  good  deal,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
avoid  the  detectives  who  were  employed  to  watch  his 
comings  and  goings. 

On  one  occasion  in  1880  he  was  informed  privately 
that  his  arrest  for  "  sedition  "  was  being  urged  upon 
the  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  go 
abroad  for  a  short  time.  I  think  his  enigmatic  reply, 
"  I  will  disappear  for  a  few  weeks,"  must  have  puzzled 
his  informant.  He  came  down  to  me  at  night,  and 
when  I  answered  his  signal  at  my  sitting-room  window, 
and  let  him  in,  he  told  me  with  a  deprecating  smile 
that  I  must  hide  him  for  a  few  weeks.  As  I  sat  watch- 
ing him  eat  the  supper  I  always  had  ready  for  him 
at  8  a.m.  I  felt  rather  hopeless,  as  he  was  a  big  man, 
and  I  did  not  see  how  he  could  be  hidden  from  the 
servants.  He  said  the  latter  must  not  know  he  was 
there,  as  they  would  talk  to  the  tradespeople,  and  they 
to  the  Government  men.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
arrested  until  later  on,  when  it  night  be  more  useful 
than  not. 
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Then  he  awaited  suggestions,  and  at  length  we 
decided  that  a  little  room  opening  out  of  my  own 
roust  be  utilised  for  him,  as  I  always  kept  it  locked 
and   never  allowed   a   servant   into   it -except   very 
occasionally  to  "turn  it  out."    It  was  a  little  boudoir 
dressmg-room,  and  had  a  sofa  in  it. 
'         Mr.  Pamell  was  then  still  feeling  ill  and  run  down, 
and  enjoyed  his  fortnight's  absolute  rest  in  this  room 
None  of  the  servants  knew  that  he  was  there,  and  I  took 
aU  his  food  up  at  night,  cooking  little  dainty  dishes 
for  him  at  the  open  fire,  much  to  his  pleasure  and 
amusement.    He  spent  the  time  very  happily,  resting 
writmg    "seditious"    speeches    for    future    use,    and 
readmg  "Alice  in  Wonderland."    This  book  was  a 
favourite  of  his.  and  I  gave  it  to  him  with  the  solemnity 
that  befitted  his  grave  reading  of  it.    I  do  not  think 
he  ever  thought  it  in  the  least  amusing,  but  he  would 
read  It  earnestly  from  cover  to  cover,  and,  without 
a  smile,  remark  that  it  was  a  "  curious  book." 

In  all  this  fortnight  no  one  had  the  least  idea  that 
he  was  in  the  house,  and  the  only  comment  I  ever 
heard  upon  my  prisoner's  diet  was  that  "  the  mistress 
ate  much  more  when  she  had  her  meals  served  in  her 
sittmg-room." 

At  the  end  of  this  fortnight  he  had  arranged  to 
go  to  Pans  on  some  Land  League  businers,  and  wanted 
me  to  go  to  see  him  off.  He  had  brought  certain 
political  correspondence  from  Avcndale  and  London 
and  placed  it  in  my  charge,  and  this  I  kept  in  a  box 
in  this  httle  private  room,  where  I  hid  him.  But  there 
were  two  papers  that  he  did  not  wish  left  even  here, 
and,  fearing  arrest,  could  not  carry  on  him.    For  these 
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he  had  a  wide,  hollow  gold  bracelet  made  in  Parii, 
and  after  inserting  the  papers  he  screwed  the  bracelet 
safely  on  my  arm ;  there  it  remained  for  three  yean, 
and  was  then  unscrewed  by  him  and  the  contents 
destroyed. 

The  winter  of  1880  was  terribly  cold,  and  as  I 
let  him  out  of  ...c  house  in  the  bittcrl''  cold 
morning  I  wished  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  go  to  Paris  by  such  a  roundabout  route  as  he  had 
chosen. 

However,  we  drove  oU  to  Lewisham  that  morning, 
quite  unobserved;  from  thence  we  went  by  train  to 
New  Cross,  and  drove  by  cab  to  London  Bridge.  At 
Vauxhall  we  started  for  Lowestoft ;  for  Mr.  Parnell 
had  arranged  to  go  to  Paris  via  Harwich.  I  was 
anxious  about  him,  for  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the 
deep  snow  over  the  large  dreary  waste  of  «alt  marshes 
seemed  reflected  iu  his  pallor.  Our  train  slowly  passed 
through  the  dreary  tract  of  country,  feet  deep  in  its 
white  covering,  and  we  could  see  no  sign  of  life  but 
an  occasional  seagull  vainly  seeking  for  food,  and 
sending  a  weird  call  through  the  lonely  silences. 

I  wrapped  Parnell  up  in  his  rugs  as  he  tried  to 
sleep.  I  loathed  the  great  white  expanse  that  made 
him  look  so  ill,  and  I  wished  I  had  him  at  home  again, 
where  I  could  better  fight  the  great  fear  that  so  often 
beset  my  heart :  that  I  could  not  long  keep  off  the 
death  that  hovered  near  him.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  carriage  remarked  to  me— thinking  he  slepl  — 
that  my  husband  looked  terribly  ill,  could  they  do 
anything  ?  And  I  noticed  the  little  smile  of  content 
that  flitted  over  his  face  as  he  heard  me  briskly  reply 
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«i«  of  the  mow  that  made  him  look  lo  ddicl. 
J«j_  «d  d.d  not  .«  the  doubt  in  thd,  face,  at  m, 
Anived  at  Lowostoft  I  iwirtcd  upon  his  Mtin. 
up  that  h.  d«idcd  to  return  to  Ix.ndon  with  n« 

iipperary.  and  her  ,oy  exceeded  aU  bounds  whm 
•he  l«mt  that  the  Irid,  leader  wa.  really  in  "he  hotte 
and  .he  was  to  eook  for  him.    I  had  to'^ask  Mr  J^ 

room  Ellen  fell  down  on  her  knees  and  kissed  nis 
h-nd^much  to  h^  horror,  for.  although  used  tTsueh 
ti^H T  '".?''•»*  '"'  dWiked  it  extremely,  and  he 
told  me  wrth  «,me  reproach  that  he  had  expect™  to 

ItChri^  """.**"*  ""*  »'  "■'"«  '"  "^  ^o^Te       ° 
At  Chnstma.  he  tipped   my  servr        generously 
and    mdced   Ellen   and   the  parlourmaid    M^  v'^" 
"^th   e^h  other   in  their  attention  to  hifZ,fort 
W,c  enthusasm  of  the  eook  was  so  great  thTl. 
bought  an  enormous  gold  l«.ket,  and.  having  inserW 

Mrn:t't:'b*'\H'""'"j"  "•  -- "  -"~ 

SicX  the  sate  diil'Tr  "'"'?'"  '  '"^"^  "' 
of  ^  fi        '"^  ^»ne  design,  and  wore  it  with  an  air 

of^^dcfiance.   when   bringing  in   tea.   on  New  Year's 

This  was  against  all  regulations,  and  I  said  laugh- 
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ngly  to  Iat.  Parnell  that  he  wm  introducing  lawless- 
ness  into  my  household.  He  answered,  **  Leave  it  to 
me,"  and  when  Mary  appeared  again  he  said  gently 
to  her,  **  Mary,  that  is  a  magnificent  locket,  and  I  see 
you  are  kind  enough  to  wear  my  portrait  in  it.  Mrs. 
O'Shea  tells  me  that  Ellen  has  bought  one  also,  but  I 
just  want  you  and  Ellen  not  to  wear  them  outside  like 
that,  for  Mrs.  O'Shea  let*  me  come  down  here  for  a 
rest,  and  if  people  know  Vm  here  I  shall  be  worried 
to  death  with  politics  and  people  calling."  So  Mary 
promised  faithfully,  and  Ellen  came  running  in  to 
promise  too,  and  to  threaten  vengeance  on  "  the 
others "  if  absolute  silence  was  not  observed.  The 
lockets  went  "  inside,"  and  only  a  tiny  bit  of  chain 
was  allowed  to  show  at  the  throat  in  evidence  of 
homage  continued,  though  hidden. 

Meanwhile,  events  were  fusing  in  Ireland.  Parn«?ll 
had  gone  over  there  immeuiately  after  Christmas. 
From  Dublin  he  wrote :  — 


DuBUi<r, 
Monday  evening,  Decerr^er  27,  1880. 

My  deab  Mrs.  O'Shea, — I  have  been  exceedingly  anxious 
all  day  at  not  receiving  your  promised  telegram  to  hear  how 
you  got  home ;  trust  I  may  have  something  to-morrow  morn- 
ing that  it  is  all  right.* — Yoiirs  in  haste,  C.  S.  P. 


I 


Morrison's  Hotel, 
Tuesday,  December  28,  1880. 

My  dearest  Wife, — You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that 
everything  is  proceeding  first-rate  so  far. 

The  jury  sworn  to-day  cannot  possibly  convict  us,   and 

*  That  CMpUtii  O'Bbe*  had  tefl  EUhaui  fur  Madrid. 
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there  is  a  very  fair  chance  of  an  acquittal.     I  do  not  think 

sent  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  though  I  am  not  quite 
sure  yet  whether  it  wiU  be  prudent  for'me  to  W  unS 

for  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Traversers ;  one  of  them.  Gordon! 

r«  noTbe"  ''"•  '"  "°*  "PP^"'^^  ^'  ''"'  -^J  his  absenc 

Has  not  been  even  mentioned  or  noticed. 

You  Tf  i™™«"''^Jy  '«^«eved  by  your  letter  this  morning. 
You  must  take  ^eat  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake  and  your 
and  my  future.— Yours  always,  c.  S    P 

T  have  wired  and  written  to  Madrid*  explaining  situation 
fest  my  obse^ations  at  yesterday's  meeting'^as  to  doubt  of 
my  being  m  Parliament,  intended  to  throw  dust  in  eyes  o 
Government,  might  be  literally  interpreted.  ^ 

Dublin, 
Thursday,  December  80,  1380. 
My  deakest  LovE,-Your  letters  have  reached  me  quite 
s^ely   and  you  cannot  tell  how  much  pleasure  they  give'me 

day  of  my  departure;  I  felt  sure  it  would  do  much  harm 
and  until  your  first  letter  arrived  I  was  in  a  continual  panTe 
lest  some  dreadful  disaster  had  happened  ^ 

That  my  poor  love  should  have  suffered  so  much  makes 
my  heart  very  sore,  and  she  must  take  great  care  of  herse 
for  the  sake  of  our  future.  ... 

I  enclose  letter  from  W.f-Yours  always  affectionately, 

C.  S    P 

Will  send  you  photo  to-morrow. 

Dublin, 
January  3,  1881. 
My  dearest  WiFiE.-Was  most  delighted  on  return  this 
mormng  from  Avondale  to  find  your  threeLters  and  tZ^^l 
I  thmk  It  would  make  you  happy  and  more  contented  during 
•  To  Captoin  OShea.  t  CapUin  OVShea. 
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my  absence  if  you  knew  how  I  watched  for  your  letters,  and 
how  often  I  read  and  re-read  them. 

I  felt  very  much  tempted  to  run  over  and  spend  the  New 
Year  and  Sunday  with  you,  but  feared  you  might  not  be  alone. 

It  pains  me  very  much  that  my  own  love  was  unhappy 
about  that  stupid  thing  in  the  Freeman  on  Thursday,  An 
old  and  ugly  woman  with  whom  I  was  very  slightly  acquainted, 
but  who  wanted  to  put  herself  en  evidence,  perched  herself 
just  behind  me,  and  got  a  gentleman  sitting  next  to  her  to 
hand  me  down  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  some 
message  of  congratulation.  I  only  rewarded  her  with  a  stare, 
did  not  even  bow  or  smile,  and  certainly  sent  no  communica- 
tion of  any  kind  in  reply.  That  was  all.  I  will  ask  my  own 
dearest  to  believe  in  me  while  I  am  away,  and  never  again  to 
feel  unhappiness  from  want  of  confidence. 

I  have  made  all  arrangements  to  leave  by  mail  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  shall  be  with  my  own  wifie  on  Wednesday 
evening  about  eight. — Yours,  C.  S.  P. 

Mr.  Paraell  held  the  Party  meeting  in  DubUn  on 
January  4th,  and  returned  to  me  on  January  5th, 
in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  House  (on  6th  January, 
1881),  not  having  thought  it  necessary  to  remain  in 
Ireland  till  the  termination  of  the  trials— a  circum- 
stance which,  curiously  enough,  was  not  publicly  re- 
marked upon.  We  spent  some  days  together  at 
Eltham,  and  I  took  Mr.  Parnell  to  see  my  aunt,  who 
was  much  charmed  with  him.  His  quiet  manners 
and  soft,  clear  voice  pleased  her  greatly,  as  also  did 
his  personal  appearance.  She  took  his  arm,  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  tapestry  room  with  him,  while 
she  told  him  how  she  was  introduced  to  O'Connell 
in  the  old  days,  when  her  husband,  Benjamin  Wood, 
was   M.P.    for   Southwark.    She   had    met   O'Connell 
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at  the  House,  and  heard  what  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  greatest  speeches.  She  said.  "I  much 
prefer  your  voice,  Mr.  Parnell.  for  Daniel  O'ConneU's 
enunciation  was  startHng  to  me." 

nr  J!°"*^  r*"  *  ^'**  *«"  "*y  ^""*  ^^^  «««  a  very 
h^  ?*  ^,  «^''"*^'  ^*'*^"^**  ^ith  old-fashioned 
upon  the  fact  to  me.     The  old  lady  was  much  «ati- 

fl     r/„*"'^  ^^^  "'  *^"-     She  enlisted  hfs  C- 
pathy  by  telling  him  that  she  had  to  pay  £500  alZr 

the  Crown  desired  to  sell  the  place  for  building  lots 
and  she  was  determined  to  die  in  the  old  house  she  had 
hved  m  for  over  fifty  years. 

The  State  trial  ended  on  January  25th,  1881    the 
foreman  of  the  jury  stating:     "  W^  are  'unajm 
that   we   cannot   agree,"  as  Mr.  Parnell   had   assured 
me  they  would.     He  was  in  Court  and  loudly  cheered 
as  he  hastened  off  to  catch  the  boat  to  EngC 
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"live  to-day— the  paat  is  registered— the  future  is  unguessedr-tht 
instant  our«."— Mobtiiisr  Collins. 

Forster's  Coercion  Bill  was  introduced  on  January 
24th,  1881,  and  on  the  25ti.  Mr.  Gladstone  moved 
that  it  should  have  precedence  of  all  other  business 
before  the  House.  Mr.  Parnell  ficicely  opposed  this 
motion,  and  kept  his  followers  hard  at  work  in  oppo- 
sition—thus forcing  the  House  to  sit  from  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  until  2  p.m.  of  the  next  day.  The  details  of 
these  sittings  have  been  recounted  ad  nauseam,  and 
I  need  not  repeat  them  here,  but  only  record  Parnell' s 
fierce  joy  in  these  political  fights,  and  my  pride  in 
him  as  I  watched  him  from  the  Ladies'  Gallery.  Some- 
times Willie  would  wish  to  give  the  seats  he  secured 
in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  to  friends  of  lii;:,  and  on  such 
occasions  I  always  knew  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  ballot 
one  for  me.  Of  course,  later  on  I  could  always  secure 
a  seat  without  ballot,  if  one  was  vacant,  as  I  had  to 
wait  to  receive  messages  from  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  it  was  made  known  to  the  attendants 
that  on  any  important  occasion  I  held  priority  of 
place. 

On  January  27th  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  the 
House  sat  continuously  for  forty- one  hours.    Mr.  Par- 
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neU  retired  to  the  Wertminster  PJ««   Hotel  for  , 

"ttle    rest    drove    quiekly    to    one  of   our    meeting 

mi:°  '^'  ■"' "'  "'^  -"-'  •-'»« '  -"  d^rto 

As  a  rule,  after  an  all-night  sitting  he  used  to 
drive  down  to  Eltham  in  order  not  to  beeorewell 
known  on  the  Elthan,  railway,  and  eome  tSoughTh 
conservatory  ,„t„  „,y  sitting-roon,.  where  I  wo^M 
have  supper  ready  for  him  before  the  fire  with  h^ 
sn,„lc,ng.jaeket   and   slippers  ready  to  put '  Tn     He 

off  his   frock-coat   and   boots,   and,   when   I   slipDed 
alcntly,   th,„k,„g   o^„   the   events   of  the    „  jht      I 

wg,      WeU,  Queenie,  the  Old  Man  spoke  to-night "  or 

prlrand  f"r"*  *'"'  '"""«•  ""<■  ""'  op™"-  of  '!>« 

say  "Id  r  ".  "  ^'  '■*"*  "^'•'  "-"^^'f  he  would 
ftwas  •  "  ?  r.  T''  "'"  *"■"«"*•"  »"^  ^0"«^"-« 
brought  .t  out  s,deways,  and  there  it  was  all  the  time 

^e  andT  M  Tl  't" " '  ^^  '  f"'«o«  'he  fellow's 
name  and  called  him  '  the  poet.' " 

won'l'7'^!'  ^^^^^'P^^^^  can  be  called  '  the  poet.' "  I 
would  return  soothingly. 

theZorters^'  '^"'  '°^     ^*  ''''"^^  *°  ^°'^  «°™e  of 

^ou  must  make  me  learn  it  better  next  time." 
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Once  he  began  to  talk  he  confided  all  his  thoughts 
to  me  unreservedly,  and  the  more  freely  that  he  had 
not  been  worried  to  talk  when  he  came  in  cold  or 
tired.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  such  a  relief  to  get 
right  away  from  the  House  when  a  sitting  was  over, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  drive  d<mn  to  Eltham  in  a  han- 
som cab  every  night  or  early  morning.  It  was  only  an 
eight-miles  drive,  but  part  of  it  was  then  very  pleas- 
ant, through  country  lanes  and  over  a  common.  Now 
London  has  swallowed  up  most  of  these  pretty 
bits. 

After  relieving  his  mind  of  all  political  affairs  of 
the  day  he  would  talk  of  things  that  were  of  home 
interest  to  us— of  his  stone  quarries  at  Arklow,  his 
saw-mills,  etc.,  of  what  Kerr,  his  Irish  agent,  was 
doing  at  Avondale ;  or  of  some  of  his  hobbies  at 
home.  So  we  would  talk  till  daylight  sent  pale  gleams 
of  light  under  the  window  curtains,  and  he  would 
say  :  "  I  am  really  sleepy,  Queenie ;  I'll  go  to  bed," 
and  as  a  rule  he  would  sleep  soundly  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  would  come  down 
to  breakfast  in  my  sitting-room. 

Parnell  was  always  generous  in  letting  any  mem- 
bers of  his  Party  speak  when  they  had  a  chance  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  and  he  would  at  once  give 
way  when  he  thought  any  member  could  speak  better 
on  any  subject  than  himself.  This  most  of  his  Party, 
if  not  all,  acknowledged  at  one  time.  I  mention  the 
characteristic  because  I  have  noticed  in  more  than 
one  of  the  so-called  "  Lives "  written  by  those 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  man's  real  character,  that 
considerable   stress   is   laid    npon   Parnell's   jealousy. 
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He  was  jealous.  abnormaUy  so  where  his  affections 
were  concerned,  but  not  in  political  life. 

Gladstone  once  said  that  "  Parnell  always  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  said  it,"  but  he  was  not 

LT  ^.u'^'\^"'  ^^  ^"  constitutional  nervousness, 
hidden  though  It  was  under  the  iron  mask  of  reserve 
he  always  wore  in  public,  rendered  public  speaking 
very  painful  work  to  him.    He  was  extremely  modest 
about  his  own  speeches,  and  frequently  would  say  to 
me  that  So-and-so  "  would  have  put  that  much  better 
to  the  House,  but  I  could  not  have  trusted  him  to 
say  ,t.  and  leave  it."    He  considered  that  most  Irish- 
men  spoilt  things  by  over-elaboration.     Here  also  I 
may  record  a  protest  at  the  tales  of  gross  discourtesies, 
spoken  utterly  without  motive,  recorded  in  some  of 
these  "  Lives." 

The  Parnell  I  knew-and  I  may  claim  to  have 
known  him  more  intimately  than  anyone  else  on  earth, 
both    m    public   and   private   life-was   incapable   of 
such  motiveless  brusqueries.     That  Parnell  could  crush 
utterly  and  without  remorse  I  know ;    that  he  could 
deal  harshly,  even  brutally,  with  anyone  or  anything 
that  stood  against  him  in  the  path  he  meant  to  tread. 
I  admit ;    but  that  he  would  ever  go  out  of  his  way 
to  say  a  grossly  rude  thing  or  make  an  unprovoked 
attack,  whether  upon  the  personal  appearance,  morals, 
or  character  of  another  man,  I  absolutely  deny.     Par- 
nell  wa^  ruthless  in  all  his  dealings  with  those  who 
thwarted  his  will,  but -he  was  never  petty. 

ParnelJ  had  a  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  voice 
when  speaking  in  public.  Very  clear  it  was,  even  in 
moments  of  passion  against  his  own  and  his  country's 
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foes— passion  modulated  and  suppressed  until  I  have 
seen,  from  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  his  hand  clenched  until 
the  "  Orders  of  the  Day  "  which  he  held  were  crushed 
into  pulp,  and  only  that  prevented  his  nails  piercing 
his  hand.  Often  I  have  taken  the  "  Orders  "  out  of 
his  pocket,  twisted  into  shreds— a  fate  that  also  over- 
took the  slips  of  notes  and  the  occasional  quotations 
he  had  got  me  to  look  out  for  him. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  going  to  speak  I  could 
not  leave  my  aunt  long  enough  to  be  sure  of  getting 
to  the  Ladies'  Gallery  in  time  to  hear  him ;  or  we 
might  think  it  inexpedient  that  I  should  be  seen  to 
arrive  so  soon  after  him  at  the  House.  On  these 
occasions,  when  I  was  able,  I  would  arrive  perhaps  in 
the  middle  of  his  speech  and  look  down  upon  him, 
saying  in  my  heart,  "  I  have  come  I  "  ;  and  invari- 
ably I  would  see  the  answering  signal— the  lift  of  the 
head  and  lingering  touch  of  the  white  rose  in  his  coat, 
which  told  me,  "  I  know,  my  Queen  !  " 

This  telepathy  of  the  soul,  intuition,  or  what  you 
will,  was  so  strong  between  us  that,  whatever  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House,  whether  Parnell  was  speaking 
or  not,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing any  face  or  form  behind  the  grille  of  the 
Ladies'  Gallery,  Parnell  was  aware  of  my  presence, 
even  though  often  he  did  not  expect  me,  as  soon  as  I 
came  in,  and  answered  my  wordless  message  by  the 
signal  that  I  knew. 

Sometimes  he  would  wish  to  speak  to  me  before  I 
went  home,  and  would  signal  by  certain  manipula- 
tions of  his  handkerchief  to  me  to  go  and  await  him 
at  Charing  Cross,  or  another  of  our  meeting-places, 
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and  there  he  would  come  to  me  to  tell  me  how  thinn 
were  going,  or  to  chat  for  u  f.w  minutes,  or  get  from 
me  the  rephes  to  messages  sent  thro«mK  me  to  Mr 
Gladstone. 


The  Grohvenob  Hotkl, 
Wednesday  morning,  February  28,  1881. 
My  DEAR  Mrs.  O'Shea.-!  am  just  leaving  for  Paris,  where 
I  shall  remain  for  a  few  days. 

Bil.'^w'n^'I'  ^  °**''I  !"''*'°«'  ''•"  ^  postponed,  as  Coercion 
BUI  will  not  be  passed  by  Sunday. 

Please  write  me  as  before,  and  send  some  addresses— 
Yours  always.  C   S   P 

Dover, 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1881. 
My  dear  Mrs.  0'SHE.v.-Am  just  starting  for  Calais. 
Kindly  send  on  my  portmanteau  with  my  letters    and 
other  thm^  m  my  room  or  in  the  wardrobe  to  me  at  Hotel 
Bnghton,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris.— Yours  always,        C.  S.  P. 

February  26,  1881. 

l.ttl''  T"^"  ^^'-'^  ^'^^^  J""'  '^^"^ed  your  three 
letters,  and  am  so  delighted  to  read  them  hurriedly  before 
sendmg  you  this  line  in  time  for  post. 

I  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  my  darling,  and  cannot 
imagine  why  she  should  think  so. 

Did  not  know  I  was  going  when  leaving  here,  but  was 
induced  to  leave  by  private  information,  the  nature  of  which 
l  will  send  you  in  my  next. 

Am  not  yet  sure  whether  I  shall  return,  but  shall  manage 
to  see  you  m  any  case.— Yours,  q 

Paris, 
Sunday,  February  27,  1881. 
Have  received  foUowing  telegram  which  do  not  understand  : 
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*'  Motive  actuating  latest  arrival  worthy  consideration- 
telegraph  all  right." 

Please  explain  who  is  latest  arrival. — Yours  very  truly, 

C.  S.  P. 
Have  no  letter  from  you  to-day. 

Hotel  Brighton,  218  Rue  de  Rivou,  Paris, 
Sunday  evening,  February  27,  1881. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — I  cannot  understand  your  tele- 
gram received  to-day  at  all,  although  I  have  been  thinking  it 
over  all  the  evening.  I  wired  back  as  you  appeared  to  request 
in  it,  "All  right." 

There  was  no  letter  for  me  from  you  at  the  usual  address, 
80  I  enclose  another,  as  I  fear  something  may  have  gone  wrong. 
You  can  write  me  freely  in  my  own  name  under  cover  to  this 
address :  Thomas  Adams  and  Co.,  Limited.  88  Rue  d'Haute^ 
ville,  Paris,  and  they  will  forward  the  letters  safely  to  me. 

I  have  been  warned  from  Dublin  that  there  is  some  plot  on 
foot  against  us  which  has  been  originated  by  information 
received  from  Cork,  and  you  will  guess  the  original  source. 

I  &m  expecting  further  information  to-morrow  in  refer- 
ence  to  it.  I  have  received  five  letters  in  all  from  you  since  my 
arrival  in  Paris.     Best  not  post  your  letters  at  Eltham. 

I  did  not  know  when  leaving  you  that  I  was  going — my 
departure  was  influenced  by  information  of  reliable  kind  that 
my  arrest  was  intended  for  passage  in  Clare  speech,  and  that 
bail  would  be  refused,  and  I  should  be  left  in  jail  until  Habeas 
Corpus  was  suspended,  when  I  could  have  been  again  arrested. 
I  think,  however,  they  have  now  abandoned  this  intention, 
but  will  make  sure  before  I  return. 

This  is  my  third  letter  to  you  since  my  arrival  here. — 
Yours,  C.  S.  P. 

Hotel  Briohton,  218  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris, 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1881. 
My  dearest  Lo\iJ, — To-day  I   have  received  your  four 
letters,  the  earliest  of  which  was  written  on  Saturday.     You 
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do  not  seem  to  have  written  oo  Friday,  m  there  wm  nothinc 
for  me  on  S«tuiday  or  Sunday.  «wnmg 

I  i  P~P**«„wtuming  to  London  on  ThiOTday  mominR. 
leaving  here  Wedne«iay  evening,  but  it  i.  just  powiblc  I  may 
not  leave  till  Thunday  morning,  in  which  c«e  I  .hall  not  ^ 
able  to  lee  my  Katie  until  Friday. 

If  I  return  Thur«lay  morning,  my  Queen  may  expect  to 
■ee  me  about  one  o'clock.  j      i^       » 

Your  letter,  make  me  both  happy  and  Md.  happy  to  hear 
f-om  my  own.  but  .ad  when  I  Ke  how  troubled  you  are- 

Giosaow, 
Tuetday,  April  19.  1881. 
Dkarxst  Kato,— I  Mnd  you  authority  for  letter..    They 
•«  m  two  form.,  one  authorising  delivery  to  you.  and  the 
other  to  bearer. 

mormng.  I  trust  my  own  wifie  ha.  not  permitted  herwif  to 
be  too  unhappy,  .nd  that  .he  ha.  not  been  worried.  I  am 
wntmg  with  her  own  beautiful  face  before  me,  and  have  just 
lUMed  It.— Always  your  husband. 

PleaM  write  me  to  Morrison*.. 
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"Admire,  ejnM—de»pi^ -laugh,  vottp^for  Ktrt 
Tkert  U  much  matter  for  all  feeling:  Man! 
Thou  Pendulum  betuiijet  a  amile  and  tear." 

Btbox 

In  the  early  summer  of  1881  my  aunt  had  one  of 
her  old  friends  to  r.tay  with  her,  and  I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  freedom  to  take  my  children  to 
Brighton  for  a  month,  after  settling  the  old  ladies 
together.  I  had  gone  down  before  the  children  to 
take  rooms  for  them,  and  was  walking  across  Brighton 
Station  when  I  was  suddenly  joined  by  a  tall  man 
whom  I  did  not  recognise  for  a  moment  until  he  said 
quietly,  "  Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  It  was  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  who  lad  slipped  into  the  train  at  Clapham  Junc- 
tion, knowing  that  I  was  going  to  Brignton,  and  who 
had  cut  off  his  beard  with  his  pocket  scissors  in  the 
train  in  order  to  avoid  being  recognised  at  Brighton. 
He  had  wrapped  a  white  muffler  round  his  throat,  and 
pulled  it  as  high  as  possible  over  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  with  the  result  that  the  manageress  of  the  hotel 
he  stayed  at  was  certain  th^t.  he  had  an  infectious 
illness  of  the  throat,  and  rather  demurred  at  letting 
him  in.  It  was  only  by  the  expedient  of  complaining 
loudly  at  being  kept  waiting  in  the  draught  with  his 
"  raging  toothache  "  that  "  Mr.  Stewart  "  was  reluc- 
tantly admitted.    I  could  not  bear  his  appearance— 
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neither  bearded  nor  th»ven-so  he  went  off  toon  after 
*'  ^u    "^^  P~P«'*y  ■»>*vcd,  and  relieved  the  hotel 
-if  by  discarding  the  muffler  and  awuring  taem  that 
he  was  free  from  pain  now  his  "  tooth  "  was  out. 

He  went  to  Cork  soon  after  this  and,  to  please 
me,  was  photographed  without  the  beard  and  with 
the  ring  I  had  given  him  on  his  finger.    We  had  had 
a  iittle  quarrel,  and  were  very  unhappy  until  we  had 
made  it  up  again,  and  he  had  this  photograph  done 
to  remmd  me  that  he  wore  my  ring.    He  also  gave 
sittings   to   Hemy    O'Shea   (no   relation    of    CapUin 
O  Shea)  for  a  portrait  (pencil)  at  this  time,  and  this 
was  sent  to  him  while  he  was  i.  Kilmainham.     He 
liked  this  sketch  much,  and  wrote  to  the  paper  for 
which  It  was  done  to  this  effect.     When  he  left  the 
prison  he  brought  the  sketch  home  to  me,  and  I  have 
It  now     It  hung  in  our  dining-room  till  he  died,  and 
he  always  liked  it,  but  I  still  think  it  a  little  hard 
and  expressionless ;   the  eyes  are  too  large  and  empty. 
There  .as  a  painting  done  of  PameU  years  afterwards, 
and  here  also  the  artist  faile-!  viih  the  eyes.    This 
latter  portrait  was  not.  I  think,  done  from  life,  but 
from  photographs,  so  there  was  reason  for  the  failure 
m   this   respect,   photographs    making  unsatisfactory 
rtud.es      The  artirt  who  painted  this  last  picture  gave 
Parndl    blue    eyes;     presumably   following    the   idea 
that  Parnell  was  an  Irishman,  and  murt  therefore  have 
blue  eyes,  whereas  the  facts  were  that  Parnell  was  not 
an  Irishman,  but  the  son  of  an  Englishman  resident  in 
Ireland  and  his  American  wife,  and  had  brown  eyes, 
not  large,  but  with  the  smouldering  fires  in  them  that 
gave  character  to  his  rold,  high-bred  face. 
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Pamell  had  so  many  hobbies  and  interests  in  his 
home  life  that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all.  He 
once  said  rather  wearily  that  if  he  had  not  "  taken 
off  his  coat"  in  the  Irish  cause  and  for  the  Irish  people 
he  could  Iwe  been  j;Iways  happy  at  home  working 
at  things  st  •  much  more  congenial  to  him. 

At  one  tiiTio  he  took  up  all  the  intricacies  of  book- 
keeping in  order  tnut  he  might  check  his  Irish  agent's 
accounts,  and  many  weeks  he  sat  immersed  in  double 
entry,  estate  accounts  keeping,  commercial  booking, 
etc.,  in  the  evening,  while  I  sat  near  him  typing  replies 
to  his  letters  ready  for  his  signature.  He  used  to 
threaten  me  with  lessons  in  book-keeping,  so  that  I 
might  be  ready  to  help  him  with  the  estate  manage- 
ment at  Avondale  when  we  went  to  live  there;  but 
I  felt  that  my  duties  as  his  extra  and  most  private 
secretary  were  sufficiently  arduous,  and  declined  in- 
struction in  account-keeping. 

Many  hours  were  also  spent  in  architectural  draw- 
ings, which  interested  him  greatly.  At  that  time 
Brighton  Station  was  being  rebuilt,  and  Pamell  was 
intensely  interested  in  getting  the  "span"  of  the 
roof.  He  spent  hours  at  odd  times  pacing  the  station, 
measuring  distances,  heights,  depth  of  roof,  etc.  etc., 
and  in  drawing  up  plans  in  order  that  he  might  build 
a  cattle  shed  on  the  same  lines  at  Avondale.  These 
plans  he  afterwards  submitted  to  a  well-known  archi- 
tect for  his  opinion  on  them,  and  they  were  returned 
as  absolutely  correct  in  every  detail.  He  then  reduced 
the  whole  thing  to  scale  and  had  the  cattle  shed  made 
from  these  plans  at  Avondale. 

I  well  remember  his  look  of  reproach  at  me  when 
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I  laughed  whUe  reading  him  a  letter  from  his  agent 
at  Avondale  the  foUowing  winter.  The  agent  said 
that  Mrs.  Delia  ParneU  (Parnell's  mother)  had  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  Avondale,  and,  after  seeing  the  new 
cattle  shed,  had  at  once  decided  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment in  it.  This  she  had  done,  having  the  cattle 
shifted  from  their  comfortable  quarters,  the  place 
boarded  in,  and  a  temporary  floor  laid  down. 

ParneU  did  not  see  that  this  expensive  and  trouble- 
some eviction  of  his  cattle  for  so  frivolous  a  reason 
was  m  the  least  funny,  and  was  very  greatly  annoyed 
at  the  whole  proceeding  He  was  always  most  chival- 
rously kind  to  his  mother,  however,  and  his  protest 
on  this  occasion  was  very  gentle,  though  coupled  with 
firm  msistence,  on  the  instant  restoration  of  the 
cattle-house  to  its  tenants. 

Another  of  his  hobbies   was  the   "assaying"   of 
small  pieces  of  quartz  from  the  stream  at  Wicklow, 
and  I  used  to  help  him  for  hours  at  this,  keeping  his 
blow-pipe  constantly  at   work,   while  he,   silent   and 
absorbed,  manipulated  the  crucibles.    When  we  went 
to  live  at  Brighton,  after  my  aunt's  death,  he  had  a 
furnace  fitted  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  so  that  he  could 
work   on   a   larger   scale.    His   endeavour   to   obtain 
gold   from   this   quartz   was   rewarded    to   a   certain 
extent;  but  the  working  was,  of  course,  far  too  labori- 
ous and  expensive  to  be  profitable  otherwise  than  as 
a  hobby.     However,  ParneU  for  five  years  worked  at 
It  in  various  odd  hours  till  he  had  extracted  sufficient 
gold  to  line  my  wedding  ring,  even  though  his  hope 
of  getting  enough  for  the  whole  ring  was  not  fulfilled. 
When  working  at  these  things  ParneU  was  abso- 
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lutely  oblivious  to  the  passing  of  time,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
sufficient  exercise,  or  even  to  take  his  meals  before 
they  were  spoiled  by  waiting.  He  would  order  his 
horse,  "  President,"  to  be  taken  to  a  certain  place 
about  a  half-mile  from  the  house,  at  the  hour  he 
wished  to  ride,  and  then  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
particular  hobby  of  the  moment  that  even  I  could  get 
nothing  from  him  but  an  abstracted  smile  and  a  gentle 
"  Is  that  so  ?  "  in  answer  to  the  intimation  that  his 
horse  had  been  waiting  some  two  hours  or  more  for  him. 

Many  a  day  I  have  let  him  work  up  to  the  last 
possible  moment,  and  then  literally  pulled  off  the  old 
"  cardigan  "  jacket  he  worked  in,  and  forced  him  into 
his  frock-coat  for  the  House;  and  it  happened  more 
than  once  that  he  was  due  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
Ireland,  and  when  I  had  packed  his  things  and  had 
the  carriage  at  the  door  ready  for  him  he  would  throw 
himseli  into  a  chair  and  with  his  slow,  grave  smile 
say,  "  Vou  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me  ;  I  will  not 
go  y'.  't  down  and  let  me  look  at  you  a  bit,  my 

Queeu  would  protest  that  he  must  go,  that  he 

would  lose  the  mail  train.  "  Then  I'll  be  no  use  at 
the  meeting,  for  it  will  be  over  I  "  he  would  mockingly 
reply ;  and  so,  when  the  last  possible  chance  of  his 
being  in  time  had  vanished,  he  would  sit  opposite  me 
through  the  evening  talking  of  politics,  Avondale, 
the  assaying— of  anything  that  came  into  his  head  — 
alway  etching  me  with  that  intent,  considering  gaze 
that  was  my  bewilderment  and  my  joy. 

When  he  failed  a  meeting  like  this,  where  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  waiting  for  him  — or  other  appoint- 
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him  to  tdegraph,  or  write,  apologising  or  excusing  his 
non..ttend«.ee    but  this  he  would  neve,  do.  sayi^ 

ZZ  exVI  ""  ""  ?""  "'  '^"^'P-  «"«"^*' 
«^Lr  "'l  ^"^i  apologise";  adding,  with  his 
™«  laugh !      I  could  never  keep  my  rabble  together 

When  Parnell  came  home  from  Ireland  af^r  these 

wMe  atr^ M''  •"""'^  °'  *'  "^  hetd  worn 
eTiov^T  T  '  ""^*  »'"esting  game,  and  he 
enjoyed  ,t  as  ruch  as  I  when  I  brought  out  a  new 
tn>phy  from  the  depths  of  the  deepest  and  most  oC" 

Z  Z     '^^f';    "  ™'  '  P°»*  •"  h""""  that  he 

I  halt  .  "  ■  °y  '°°''  "  '"'  "-^  «"*  home  to  me,  and 
I  have  a  dear  tele  collection  of  souvenirs  now  from 
these  pockets-little  medals  with  the  images  of  vari- 

deft  m^etT"'"^/""'  '^«^'-  ^"PP"*  '»  "y  the 
deft,  modest  Angers  of  sweet-faced  nuns,  in  the  cmwds 

whose  startled,  deprecating  blushes  when  he  tured 

and  caught  the  delinquent  in  the  act  always  w^a 

courteous  bow  and  smile  from  the  heretic  "  Chief " 

hZl^'  J  k"""''  "^"^  "^^^  »"''  '"<•»  P'-^^'d  upon 
scrl  y  tl   """""f  PP""«  P^"'^  -■»-=  8"-°">e 

scZ.  J'l'"^  *■""*  ''"'  ''™8«'  ^"""^  -nk-'own 
scamp  and  hero,  so  "aising  to  the  bone-pains,  an' 
h.s  nv  ranee  not  looking,  a  bit  of  a  twisht  roun'  Z 

that  had  gamed  some  fancied  power  in  its  evil  jour- 
ney through  a  man's  heart.  Then  there  were  the 
brand-new  kerch.efs  of  most  vivid  green,  most  beau- 
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tifuUy  embroidered  by  the  clever  fingers  of  "  her- 
self," and  so  many  four-leaved,  and  therefore  "  lucky," 
shamrocks  from  the  "  colleens,"  who  went  singing  all 
the  year  if  they  thereby  earned  a  smile  from  the  Chief. 
Even  the  little  children  used  to  make  sudden,  shy 
offerings  to  their  hero ;  a  "  quare  bit  ave  a  stone," 
a  "  farden  me  mither  giv  me,"  or  sone  uneasy  looking 
fragment  of  what  might  once  have  been  a  bird's  egg. 
Of  sticks,  blackthorns  and  others,  I  once  had  an 
enormous  collection  brought  back  to  me  at  various 
times  by  Parnell,  but  these,  together  with  ihe  two 
riding-whips  I  had  myself  given  him,  were  stolen 
from  me  some  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  moving 
from  one  house  to  another.  The  two  riding-whips  I 
prized  very  highly,  for  Parnell  was  so  pleased  when 
I  gave  them  to  him.  One  was  gold-mounted,  the 
other  silver-mounted,  and  each  had  "  C.S.P."  engraved 
upon  it. 

Among  my  stick  collection  ^ras  one  made  f  horn 
—a  curious  thing,  carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  sent 
him  by  some  unknown  American  admirer.  He  used 
this  stick  on  his  last  journey  upstairs  from  the  sitting- 
room  to  the  bed  where  he  died. 

In  January  of  1881,  Willie,  who  had  rooms 
then  in  Charles  Street,  Haymarket,  came  down  to 
Eltham  suddenly,  very  angry  indeed  with  me 
because  he  had  seen  some  men  watching  his  lodg- 
ings, and  imagined  that  I  had  engaged  a  detective 
to  do  so.  As  I  had  never  had  an  idea  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort  I  was  extremely  annoyed,  and 
a  violent  quarrel  was  the  result.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  men  were  watching  the  upper  floor,  where  a 
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friend  of  Willie's  lived,  and  this  friend's  wife  after- 
wards  divorced  him. 

Pamell.  W,Il,e  knew  at  least  that  I  frequently  met 

himself,  though  when  the  visit  was  first  proposed  I  saS 
my  house  was  too  shabby,  the  children  would  worry 
so  nervous  a  man.  and  we  had  better  not  break  the 
routine  o    our  (Willie's  and  my)  life  (which  by  then 

fr'ndrsLr"?^*''   "    '  '°™^   separation^f  a 
friendly    sort),    giving    any    and    every    excuse,    be- 

^  Xa:d.*'^'^"^^^^^--^"'^^ie;o 

j  ^ut  Willie  was  blind  to  the  existence  of  the  fierce 

to  the  call  of  those  passion-haunted  eyes,  that  waking 
or  sleeping  never  left   me.      Willie  then,  as  always 
was  content  that  what  was  his.  was  his  for  good  J; 

IL;^  ^  ^*  """'  ^"  ^'^^  P^^*  «^^  together,  had 

admired  me.  even  that  some  had  loved  mel   but  that 
was  to  their  own  undoing,  an  impertinence  that  had 

17.    ^T  "^  'T^'^  "P°"  *^^'^  «-»  heads.    His 
wife   could    not    love   anyone    but    himself;    perhaps 
unfortunately  she  did  not  even  do  that,  bui  after  all 
love       was   only   a   relative   term -a   little   vulgar 
even,  after  girlhood  had  passed,  and  the  mild  affec- 
tion of  his  own  feelings  towards  her  were  no  doubt 
reciprocated,    m    spite   of  the   unfortunate   tempera- 
irptlr^^"^^^  that  made  constant  companion'ship 

w  J?.  ^!,T"  '^™''   ^^'"'''^  ^"  ^'^  8«"«^'   insistent 
way  urged  his  invitation,  and  from  WUlie.     And  now 
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Willie  and  I  were  quarrelling  because  he,  my  lawful 
husband,  had  come  down  without  the  invitation  that 
was  now  (for  some  years)  understood  as  due  to  the 
courtesy  of  friends,  and  because  he  had  become  vaguely 
suspicious.  Flying  rumours  had  perhaps  reached  his 
ears ;  and  now  it  was  too  late,  for  he  dared  not  formu- 
late them,  they  were  too  vague ;  too  late,  for  I  had 
been  swept  into  the  avalanche  of  ParneU's  love ;  too 
late,  for  I  possessed  the  husband  of  my  heart  for  all 
eternity. 

I  had  fought  against  our  love ;  but  Parnell  would 
not  fight,  and  I  was  alone.  I  had  urged  my  children 
and  his  work ;  but  he  answered  me :  "  For  good  or 
ill,  I  am  your  husband,  your  lover,  your  children,  your 
all.  And  I  will  give  my  life  to  Ireland,  but  to  you  I 
give  my  love,  whether  it  be  your  heaven  or  your  hell. 
It  is  destiny.  When  I  first  looked  into  your  eyes  I  ( 
knew." 

When  Willie  arrived  so  suddenly  at  Eltham  Mr. 
Parnell  was  not  there,  but  Willie  went  into  his  room, 
and  finding  his  portmanteau,  sent  it  to  London,  and 
left  my  house,  declaring  he  would  challenge  Parnell 
to  fight  a  duel  and  would  shoot  him. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,"  wrote  Parnell  from 
London  on  the  7th  of  January,  "  will  you  kindly 
ask  Captain  O'Shea  where  he  left  my  luggage?  I 
inquired  at  both  parcel  office,  cloak-room,  and  this 
hotel  at  Charing  Cross  to-day,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  found." 

Willie  later  challenged  Parnell,  sending  The  O'Gor- 
man  Mahon  to  him  as  his  second ;  but  the  duel  was 
not  fought.     My   sister,   Mrs.   Steele,   came  down  to 
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«ee  me,  and  patched  up  a  peace  between  myself  and 
WiUie ;  and  Mr.  ParneU,  while  making  arrangements 
to  go  abroad  to  meet  Willie,  explained  to  him  that 
he  (Parneii;  must  have  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Go/emment  and  himself,  that  Mis. 
O'Shea  had  kindly  undertaken  the  office  for  him,  and, 
as  this  would  render  negotiations  possible  and  safe' 
he  trusted  that  Willie  would  make  no  objection  to 
his  meeting  her  after  the  duel. 

"I  replied  to  Captain  O'Shea's  note  yesterday," 
writes  Parnell,  "and  sent  my  reply  by  a  careful 
messenger  to  the  Salisbury  Club;  and  it  must  be 
waiting  him  there. 

"  He  has  just  written  me  a  very  insulting  letter, 
and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  send  a  friend  to  him  if  I  do 
not  have  a  satisfactory  reply  to  a  second  note  I  have 
just  sent  him." 

Willie  then  thought  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  his 
action,  and,  knowing  I  had  become  immersed  in  the 
Irish  cause,  merely  made  the  condition  that  Mr. 
Parnell  should  not  stay  at  Eltham. 

From  the  date  of  this  bitter  quarrel  Parnell  and 
I  were  one,  without  further  scruple,  without  fear,  and 
without  remorse. 

The  following  are  "cypher"  letters  of  private 
messages  to  me  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  the 
threatened  duel:  — 

July  20,  1881. 
My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,— Just  a  line  to  say  that  I  am  very 
well  and  wondering  when  I  shall  see  you  again. 

I  hope  that  your  cold  is  better.— Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  S.  Paenell. 
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House  of  Commons, 
Thunday  night,  July  22,  1881. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — I  have  received  both  your  very 
kind  letters  quite  safely,  and  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
somewhere  or  somehow  to-morrow. 

I  am  very  much  troubled  at  everything  you  have  to  under* 
go,  and  trust  that  it  will  not  last  long. — Yours  always, 

Chas.  S.  ParnelIm 

I  am  still  quite  well.    Thank  you  very  much  for  enclosure. 

Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 

Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.. 

Sunday  evening,  July  25,  1881. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Siiea, — I  write  to  ask  you  to  send  my 
travelling  cap,  if  it  is  at  Eltham,  to  me  here,  as  I  may  have 
to  go  over  to  Paris  or  Boulogne  some  day  this  week. 

I  hope  your  eyes  are  quite  weli  again  and  that  you  are 
enjoying  these  cool  times. 

I  have  been  very  lonely  all  to-day  and  yesterday.  Have 
not  seen  anyone  that  I  know. — ^Yours  always, 

Chas.  S.  Parneix. 

July  26,  1881. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — I  am  still  staying  at  the  same 
address,  and  have  postponed  going  to  France,  so  you  need  not 
send  my  cap. — Yours  always,  Chas.  S.  Parnell. 
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"-and  there  it  one  utirnng  hour  .  .  .  tehen  a  wakeful  influenrt 
goee  abroad  over  the  deeping  hemisphere.  .  .  .  Do  the  etar,  min 
aaum  an  inflttenee  t " 

RoBBRT  Louis  Stktbnbon. 

During  his  leisure  moments  at  Eltham  Mr.  Pamcll 
took  up  the  study  of  astronomy  with  the  vigour  that 
always  characterised  him  when  he  was  interested  in 
a  subject.  He  had  picked  out  from  my  bookshelf  a 
book  of  stars— one  of  Sir  Robert  Ball's,  I  believe,  that 
I  had  bought  at  random  one  day,  and  became  at  once 
interested.  From  the  teaching  of  an  old  friend  of  my 
ft;:her's  I  had  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and,  though  by  no  means  well  up  in  the  latest  research 
and  discoveries,  I  was  able  to  tell  him  much  of  the 
stellar  systems  that  was  new  to  him.  Finding  how 
he  devoured  the  little  book  of  Sir  Robert  Ball's,  I  got 
several  of  the  latter's  interesting  works  for  him,  besides 
Herschel's. 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  told  me  of  a  magnificent  tele- 
scope he  had  at  Avondale,  and  sent  for  it.  When 
this  arrived  he  sent  for  a  few  sacks  of  Portland  cement, 
with  which  he  made  a  pedestal  in  my  garden,  and 
himself  mounted  the  telescope  upon  it.  He  made 
an  ingenious  arrangement  whereby  the  slightest  touch 
would  tilt  the  telescope  to  the  desired  angle,  and  we 
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spent  many  nights,  he  and  I,  watching  the  stars  and 
fdlowing  the  courses  of  the  planets  till  they  faded  in 
the  davm.  Then  he  thought  of  how  near  to  us  was 
the  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  got  a  permit  to 
go  over  the  Observatory.  After  that,  on  the  days 
when  my  aunt  had  her  readers  with  her,  I  used  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Observatory,  where  we  spent 
many  hours. 

He  could  always  absorb  very  quickly  any  know- 
ledge that  appealed  to  1  '.m,  and  he  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  me  much  about  the  latest  dis- 
coveries, and  about  a  subject  intensely  interesting 
to  him— the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  telescopes 
used  in  the  great  observatories  of  the  world  are  made. 

In  time  this  study  of  the  stars  began  to  worry 
him  too  much,  and  he  reluctantly  gave  up  all  serious 
work  on  the  subject.  He  said  it  was  all  too  immense 
and  absorbing  to  think  about  in  a  life  that  was 
primarily  concerned  with  politics.  But  the  pedestal 
remained,  and  still  we  occasionally  mounted  the  tele- 
scope and  kept  vigil  with  the  stars  through  the  summer 
night. 


.    f 


On  April  7th,  1881,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  introduced 
his  Land  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
a  better  Bill  than  the  Irish  Party  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, but  it  had  grave  defects,  and  the  Irish  had  not 
been  consulted ;  while  the  Government's  policy  of 
coercion  and  Forster's  attitude  towards  Parnell  and 
his  followers  made  co-operation  between  the  Liberals 
and  the  Irish  impossible.  Parnell's  policy  was  to 
hold  aloof  and  press  for  amendments.    After  being 
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crippled  in  the  House  of  Lordi  the  Bill  became  law. 
At  a  Land  League  Convention  held  in  Dublin  on  Sep- 
tcmbcr  1 4th  a  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Parnell,  that  the  Act  should  be  tested  by  selected 
cases.  "Nothing,"  said  Parnell,  "could  be  more 
disastrous  to  our  cause  or  our  organisation,  and  to 
your  hopes  of  getting  your  rents  reduced,  than  an 
indiscriminate  rush  of  the  tenantry  into  the  Land 
Courts." 

A  few  days  later  Parnell  was  drawn  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin.  The  same  day  Forstcr 
wrote  to  Gladstone  suggesting  that  Parnell  should 
be  arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act. 

He  suggested,  moreover,  that  in  his  next  speech 
at  Leeds,  on  October  7th,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  im- 
peach Parnell  and  his  policy.  Gladstone  obeyed.  The 
people  of  Ireland,  he  cried,  wished  to  use  the  Land 
Act  and  Parnell  would  not  let  them,  but  "  the  resources 
of  civilisation  were  not  yet  exhausted." 

Parnell  retorted  with  passion  and  scorn  in  his 
famous  Wexford  speech  delivered  on  October  9th. 

"  You  have,"  he  said,  "  gained  something  by  your 
exertions  during  the  last  twelve  months,  but  I  am 
here  to-day  to  tell  you  that  you  have  gained  but  a 
fraction  of  that  to  which  you  are  justly  entitled.  And 
the  Irishman  who  thinks  that  he  can  now  throw  away 
his  arms,  just  as  Grattan  disbanded  the  volunteers 
in  1782,  will  find  to  his  sorrow  and  destruction,  when 
too  late,  that  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
a  perfidious,  cruel,  unrelenting  English  enemy. 

"  It  is  a  good  sign  that  this  masquerading  knight- 
errant,   this   pretended  champion   of  the   liberties  of 
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every  other  nation  except  tho5i«'  of  the  Irish  nation, 
should  be  obliged  to  throw  off  the  mask  to-day  and 
to  stand  revealed  as  the  man  who,  by  his  own  utter- 
ances, is  prepared  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  your 
homesteads  unless  you  humble  and  abase  yourselves 
before  him  and  before  the  landlords  of  this  country. 
But  I  have  forgotten.  I  had  said  that  he  had  maligned 
everybody.  Oh,  no;  he  has  a  good  word  for  one 
or  two  people.  He  says  that  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
was  a  most  amiable  man  and  a  true  patriot.  In  the 
opinion  of  an  English  statesman  no  man  is  good  in 
Ireland  until  he  is  buried  and  unable  to  strike  a  blow 
for  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  I 
may  get  a  good  word  from  English  statesmen  as  a 
moderate  man  when  I  am  dead  and  buried. 

"  When  people  talk  of  public  plunder  they  should 
first  ask  themselves  and  recall  to  mind  who  were  the 
first  public  plunderers  in  Ireland.  The  land  of  Ire- 
land has  been  confiscated  three  times  over  by  the 
men  whose  descendants  Mr.  Gladstone  is  supporting 
in  the  fruits  of  their  plunder  by  his  bayonets  and 
buckshot.  Oh,  yes;  but  we  can  say  a  little  more 
than  that  too ;  we  can  say,  or  at  all  events  if  we  don't 
say  it  others  will  say  it,  that  the  doctrine  of  public 
plunder  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  Who  was  it  that 
first  sanctioned  this  doctrine  of  public  plunder  ?  will 
be  asked  by  some  persons.  I  am  proceeding  in  the 
demand  that  the  improvements  of  the  tenants— and 
their  predecessors  in  title— shall  be  theirs,  no  matter 
how  long  ago  they  may  have  been  made.  I  am  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  lines  of  an  amendment  in  the  Land 
Act  of  1881,   which  was  introduced  by  Mr.   Healy, 
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framed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land,  and  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  whole 
Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  I  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  degree  if  you 
extend  that  limit  of  twenty  years,  within  which  period 
the  improvements  of  the  tenants  have  been  protected 
by  the  legislature,  to  that  period,  no  matter  how  long, 
within  which  those  improvements  have  been  made. 

"So  that  if  we  are  to  go  into  this  question  the 
utmost   that   Mr.   Gladstone   and   the   Liberal   Party 
will  be  able  to  make  out  of  it  will  be  to  find  that  there 
are  some  persons  very  much  better  entitled  to  call 
him  a  little  robber  than  he  is  to  call  me  a  big  one. 
But  I  was  forgetting  a  point ;  he  has  a  good  word  for 
Mr.   Shaw.    He  has  discovered  that  there  are  only 
four  or  five  honest  Irishmen  in  the  country,  and  one 
of  these  is  Mr.  Shaw.    He  blames  me  for  not  having 
disapproved   of  what   he  calls  the  dynamite  policy. 
Well,  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  repudiated 
the  dynamite  policy  either;    but  I'll  teU  you  what 
Mr.  Shaw  said,  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
addition  to  speaking  well  of  him  as  an  honest  Irish- 
man, Mr.  Gladstone  also  offered  him  a  situation  as 
one  of  the  Land  Commissioners.    Mr.  Shaw  did  not 
repudiate  the  dynamite  policy  any  more  than  I  did; 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did  eighteen  months  ago 
in  the  county  of  Cork.    He  said  that  his  blood  boiled 
whenever  he  saw  a  process-server,  and  that  he  never 
met  one  without  feeling  inclined  to  take  the  linchpin 
out  of  his  car.     Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  said  that  to  you 
to-day  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  me  in  Kilmainham 
before  three  weeks  were  out.    Nay,   more,   if  I  had 
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ever  spoken  anything  like  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  had  me  in  Kilmainham  long  ago. 

♦  ♦*♦** 

"  In  one  last  despairing  wail  he  says  that  when 
the  Government  is  expected  to  preserve  the  peace 
it  has  no  moral  force  behind  it.  The  Government 
has  no  moral  force  behind  it  in  Ireland.  The  whole 
Irish  people  are  against  them.  They  have  to  depend 
for  their  support  on  the  self-interest  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  therefore 
they  have  no  moral  force  behind  them. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  those  few  short  words,  admits 
that  the  English  Government  has  failed  in  Ireland; 
he  admits  the  contention  that  Grattan  and  the  volun- 
teers of  '82  fought  for;  he  admits  the  contention 
that  the  men  of  '98  lost  their  lives  for;  he  admits 
the  contention  that  O'Connell  argued  for ;  he  admits 
the  contention  that  the  men  of  '48  staked  their  all 
for;  he  admits  the  contention  that  the  men  of  '65, 
after  a  long  period  of  depression  and  of  apparent 
death  of  all  national  life,  in  Ireland,  cheerfully  faced 
the  dungeon  and  the  horrors  of  penal  servitude  for, 
and  admits  the  contention  that  to-day  you  in  your 
over-powering  multitudes  have  re-established,  and, 
please  God,  will  bring  to  a  successful  and  final  issue, 
namely,  that  England's  mission  in  Ireland  has  been 
a  failure,  and  that  Irishmen  have  established  their 
right  to  govern  Ireland  by  laws  made  by  themselves 
for  themselves  on  Irish  soil. 

"I  say  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  trample  on  the 
aspirations  and  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people  with 
no  moral  force  behind  him.    These  are  very  brave 
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words  that  he  uses,  but  it  strikes  me  that  they  have 
a  nng  about  them  like  the  whistle  of  a  schoolboy  on 
his  way  through  a  churchyard  at  night  to  keep  up 
his  courage.  He  would  have  you  to  believe  that  he 
is  not  afraid  of  you  because  he  has  disarmed  you, 
because  he  has  attempted  to  disorganise  you,  because 
he  knows  that  the  Irish  nation  is  to-day  disarmed,  so 
far  as  physical  weapons  go.  But  he  does  not  hold 
this  kind  of  language  with  the  Boers.  .  .  ." 

..      *  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

"  Suppose  they  arrest  you,  Mr.  Pamell,"  asked  an 
Irish  member,  who  dined  with  the  Leader  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  speech,  "  have  you  any  instructions  to  give 
us  ?  Who  wiU  take  your  place  ?  "  "  Ah  1  "  he  said 
deliberately,  looking  through  a  glass  of  champagne 
which  he  had  just  raised  to  his  lips.  "  Ah,  if  I  am 
arrested  Captain  Moonlight  wiU  take  my  place."  * 

All  through   1881   PameU   was  constantly  paying 
flymg  visits  to  Ireland,  and  also  xo  various  parts  of 
England,  working  up  the  "League,"  addressing  meet- 
ings and  privately  ascertaining  for  himself  how  far 
the  temper  of  the  "  reactionaries "  could  be  trusted 
to  do  the  work  he  wished  without  becoming  too  greatly 
involved  in  the  tactics  of  the  "  Invincibles "  proper. 
He  came  home  to  me  now  always  between  the  times 
of  his  joumeyings  up  and  down  the  country,  and  if 
It  was  not  certain  that  I  should  be  alone  he  would 
write  me  a  formal  though  friendly  note  or  letter  that 
anyone  could  have  been  shown,  in  which  was  given 
some  word  or  sign  that  let  me  know  a  place  or  time  of 
meeting  him,    either  in  London  or  nearer  my    home. 

•  "The  Life  of  Parnell,"  by  Barry  O'Brien. 
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On  some  of  these  occasions  my  duties  to  my  aunt 
would  keep  me,  so  that  I  might  be  an  hour  or  more 
late  in  arriving  at  the  place  where  he  awaited  me; 
but  never  once  in  all  those  years  did  he  once  fail  me 
or   leave   the   place   of  appointment   before   I   came, 
even  though  it  might  be  at  the  loss  of  the  mail  train 
to   Ireland,    and   leaving   some   thousands    of   people 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  speech  he  was  too  far  away 
to    make.     Sometimes    I    would    become    conscience- 
stricken  on  such  an  occasion,  but  he  would  only  com- 
ment that  one  speech  more  or  less  was  a  little  matter, 
and  what  was  lost  by  a  speech  not  made  was  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  deepened  impression^  of  his 
mystery  and  power  gained  by  the  people.      "For  it 
is  the  strange  thing  I  found  out  early  in  political  life," 
he  would  say,  "  they  think  I'm   auch  more  wonderful 
when  I  do  nothing  than  when  I'm  working  hard." 

Saturday  evening,  August  1,  1881. 
My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,— I  had  arranged  to  go  to  a  meet- 
ing at  Durham  to-day.  but  was  unable  to  do  so  at  the  last 

moment.  u-  u  t 

I  think  you  have  some  books  of  mine  at  Eltham,  whicli  I 
propose  going  down  to  look  for  on  Monday,  about  eleven  or 
twelve,  unless  I  hear  from  you  that  you  can  find  them  for  me. 
-Yours  very  truly.  Chas.  S.  Parneix. 

Please  reply  to  House  of  Commons,  where  I  shall  call  for 
my  letters  on  Monday  morning. 

August  17,  1881. 

I  have  been  rendered  very  anxious  by  not  receiving  any 
news  from  you  to-day,  and  trust  that  nothing  has  happened 
to  you.  and  that  you  are  not  ill. 

I  had  a  very  satisfactory  conversation  yesterday,  and 
things  look  much  straighter.— Yours  truly,  C. 
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House  of  Commons, 

August  19   1881 
I  Mrived  home  quite  right,  and  mh  wry  nmch  pleaKd 
la^  Urn   evening   tha.  you  h.«  goo7  hope.-!^ 

c. 

Mobhison's  Hotel,  DuAdt, 

September  10,  1881. 
end^i  ^"^  ''"'•  °'^«^^'~W'"  y°"  J^dJy  address  and  post 

thJrLT^  recovered  from  my  attack,  and  the  doctor  says 
that  I  shaU  be  able  to  travel  in  a  few  days.-Yours  very  truly 

Chas.  S.  Parnell. 

The  enclosure  was  the  foUowing  letter  :- 

Mobeison's  Hotel,  Dublin, 

September  10,  1881. 

woJJJ/'^  ^"^r^  '"^'^  *^**  y°"  "»"»*  ^^«  ^^  "»"ch 

womed  yesterday  by  my  failure  to  send  you  a  few  words,  but 
my  Beauty  will  forgive  her  own  husband. 

Your  wire  has  been  put  into  my  hand  as  I  write,  and  shall 
nave  an  mstant  answer. 

It  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to  know  that  your  trouble 
has  not  returned  smce  I  left,  and  that  my  wires  give  you  plea- 
sure.    Your  King  thinks  very  very  often  of  his  dearest  Queen 

::;:ch  ^izt'  '^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^'^  ^^"  ^^'^'  ^^^  y^^  «^  ^ 

Mobbison's  Hotel,  Dublin, 

September  25,  1881. 

XVi^\uTu^''7'f^'''~^  ^""^  y°"  *^«*«  f^'^  '^ords  to  assure 
Wifie  that  her  husband  always  thinks  of  her  and  hopes  t^ 
she  IS  well  and  happy.  Your  own  ^o. 
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October  4,  1881. 
My  own  Wifie,— I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  two  separate 
tests  to-day,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  silver  in  the  dark  stone 
of  which  there  is  so  much  in  the  old  mine.  In  fact  nearly  the 
whole  lode  consists  of  this  (the  miners  are  working  in  it  in 
the  North  Level).  I  cannot  say  how  many  oimces  there  will 
be  to  the  ton  until  I  get  it  assayed,  but  if  there  should  be  six 
or  eight  ounces  to  the  ton  it  ought  to  pay  to  work. 

YouB  Own  Kino. 

Morrison's  Hotel,  Dublin, 

October  7,  1881. 

My  Own  Wifie,— I  called  to-day  to  see  him*  on  my 
return  from  Dungarvan,  but  he  was  out,  and  I  waited  for  'im 
three  hours.  Calling  again  at  eleven  to-night,  he  was  again 
out,  but  returned  just  as  I  was  writing  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  morning.  He  says  that  he  leaves  to-morrow 
(Friday)  evening,  and  stops  to  shoot  on  Saturday  in  Wales, 
and  goes  on  Tuesday  to  Paris  to  see  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who 
he  says  has  requested  him  to  come.  This,  then,  is  the  last 
letter  I  can  send  you  for  the  present  through  Eltham,  so  I 
hope  to  have  the  other  address  from  you  to-morrow  morning. 

My  dearest  Katie  must  have  been  very  lonely  ever  since. 
Did  she  get  my  three  letters  ?  Her  husband  has  been  so  busy 
he  has  not  even  had  time  to  sleep,  but  he  has  never  been  too 
busy  to  think  of  her. 

I  can  go  over  to  London  early  next  week  if  I  may  see  vou. 
Should  I  remain  in  London  or  go  down  to  you  ? 

With  numerous  kisses  to  my  beautiful  Queenie. 

C.  S.  P. 

October  8,  1881. 
My  dearfkx  little  Wifie, — Your  husband  has  been  very 
good  since  he  left  you,  and  is  longing  to  see  you  again.     He 
has  kept  his  eyes,  thought,  and  love  all  for  you,  and  my  sweetest 
love  may  be  assured  that  he  always  will. 

To-morrow  I  go  to  Avondale,  thence  to  Wexford  on  Sun- 
•  Captain  O'Shea. 
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day.  whence  I  return  Monday  morning  and  hope  to  be  with 
my  Queeme  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  at  latest? 

Everything  in  Dublin  has  been  settled  up  pretty  satis- 
factonly.  and  I  trust  only  to  have  to  make  aS  oL^Z 
•PP^anee  in  Ireland  during  the  rest  of  the  ^nt^Td 

Always  Youe  Kino. 

On  October  llth.  Forster  crossed  to  England, 
having  first  arranged  with  Sir  Thomas  Steele.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  Ireland,  that,  should  the  Cabinet 
agree  to  arrest  Parnell.  Forster  would  wire  the  one 
word  "Proceed." 

TTie  same  day  PameU  returned  to  Avondale.  and 
on  the  next  night  was  back  in  Dublin. 

Morrison's  Hotel, 

October  11,  1881. 

your  Kmg  s  Queen  here  on  my  arrival  an  hour  ago.     Your 
telegram  this  morning  took  a  great  weight  off  my  mind,  as 

C  k'T.  "^  ^"°'*  panic-stricken  lest  you  had  been 

hurt  by  that and  had  not  been  able  to  get  to  town 

To-morrow  I  go  to  KUdare.*  and  shaU  try  and  start  for 

«^^°*K       "?  "°™°«'    ''"*  ^  ''"^^^  ^  ^"^  of  this,  as 
somethmg"t  may  turn  up  at  the  last  moment,  and  thei  is 

^:.  ryir '  *''  ^'""*"'  °°  '^*"^*^'  ""^^  '^^y  --* 

However.  Wifie  knows  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  and  she 
^n  get  a  wire  from  me  on  Friday,  soon  after  or  as  soon  as 
she  receives  this,  telling  her  what  I  have  done.  If  I  arrive 
London  Fnday  night  shall  go  to  same  hotel  and  shaU  wait  for 
my  darlmg. 

Will  she  mind  asking  for  my  number? 

^  Always  your  own  Kmo. 

He  was  to  have  addressed  a  meeting  at  Naas. 
T  Possibility  of  arrest. 
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"Beyond  the  hills,  beyond  the  sea, 
O  Love,  my  love,  come  back  to  me. 
And  bring  me  back  yon  aummer'a  day." 

Lady  Lindsay. 

On  October  12th,  1881,  I  was  in  London  on  Mr. 
Parnell's  business— to  ascertain  the  movements  of 
the  Government.  He,  of  course,  was  in  Ireland  and 
had  warned  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  out  of  prison  much  longer,  and  that  any  further 
effort  to  avoid  arrest  would  be  inexpedient  on  all 
counts.  I  was  much  depressed  about  this  and  urged 
him  to  pv. .,  it  off  as  long  as  possible. 

My  health  was  then  delicate,  and  I  felt  an  un- 
reasonable fear  and  loneliness  when  he  was  away 
from  me.  He  was  very  tender  and  considerate  to 
me,  but  pointed  out  that  the  turmoil  and  rebellion 
he  had  brought  to  a  head  in  Ireland  must  be  very 
carefully  handled  to  be  productive  of  ultimate  good, 
and  that  he  could  "  mark  time  "  with  the  Land  League 
better  in  Kilmainham  than  out,  thus  rendering  this 
force  more  useful  to  the  Home  Rule  campaign  and 
less  wanton  in  destruction.  Parnell  used,  but  never 
abused,  the  weapon"  of  political  strife  he  forged. 

He  desired  immediate  information  of  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  arrest  him,  that  he  might  destroy 
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any  papers  that,  found  on  him,  might  frustrate  his 
plans  and  cause  unnecessary  difficulty  to  those  work- 
ing  with  him.  So  when  on  October  12th  information 
was  sent  to  me,  at  the  house  where  I  waited  in  London 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  PiccadiUy,  that  a  Cabinet 
Council  had  been  hurriedly  summoned,  I  wired  in 
code  to  Parnell  and  directly  after  the  Cabinet  Council 
I  was  able  to  inform  him  that  Forster  had  left  for 
Ireland  with  the  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  arrest,  and 
after  writing  to  him  under  cover  to  a  person  in  In, 
land  who  would,  I  knew,  get  my  letter  to  him,  whether 
m  or  out  of  prison,  I  telegraphed  to  Parnell  again  to 
know  If  he  could  meet  me  at  Holyhead  if  I  started 
at  once.    I  had  so  much  of  his  business  in  hand  now 
and  he  had  expected  to  see  me  at  least  once  more 
before  the  inevitable  separation  of  his  imprisonment. 
1  felt  almost  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation;  I  was 
not  strong  and  I  was  fuU  of  anxiety  as  to  the  probable 
effects  upon  Parnell's  health  of  life  in  Kilmainhan, 
c-aol.     In  addition  to  my  anxiety,  the  deception  I  had 
to  practise  towards  Captain  O'Shea,  seldom  as  I  saw 
him,  told  upon  my  nerves  just  now.    However,  Par- 
nells  message  in  reply,  written  in  our  private  code 
reassured   me.     While  he   still   thought   it   better  to 
suffer  arrest  at  once,  he  would  not  go  out  of  his  way 
to  meet  It,  and  would  be  careful  when  in  Kilmainham 
so  that  his  imprisonment  should  be  of  short  duration. 
He  would  not  aUow  me  to  go  to  the  fatigue  of  a  journey 
to  Holyhead,  nor  would  he  go  abroad  to  avoid  arrest, 
and  I  went  home  comforting  myself  as  I  could  with 
his  confident  spirit  and  loving  messages. 
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On  October  18th  there  was  a  terrible  gale  through- 
out  the  South  of  England,  and  at  Eltham,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  I  was  up  early— far  too  early  to  dis- 
turb my  old  aunt— and  wandered  out  through  her 
park  in  the  gale.    The  battling  with  the  wind  lifted 
a  little  the  load  of  restlessness  and  anxiety  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  Ireland  from  my  heart.     The  fierce 
wind  blowing  through  my  hair  braced  me  and  cleared 
the  "  cobwebs  "  from  my  brain,  and,  leaning  against 
a  tree  for  support,  I  watched  the  havoc  of  the  storm 
as  the  crimson  and  russet  leaves  were  swirled  across 
the  park  from  the  rookery,  rising  in  places  like  water- 
spouts into  the  air  as  they  met  the  opposing  current 
of  wind  in  the  open.    The  old  trees  bowed  beneath 
the  gale  as  though  at  last  the  weight  of  years  was  too 
much  for  them,  and  a  warning  crash  from  the  one 
against   which   I   leant   made   me   stagger   breathless 
into  the  wind  again,  as  a  large  branch  was  torn  from 
it  close  to  the  place  where  I  had  stood.     In  the  slow- 
breaking   day  I   fought    my  way    as  far  as  the  old 
house,  and  holding  on  to  the  railings  that  separated 
the  lawns  from  the  park  I  turned  to  look  down  the  long 
elm  avenue.    I  was  a  little  frightened  at  the  force 
of  the  gale,  which  now  seemed  to  be  screaming  around 
me,  and  as  I  looked  towards  the  avenue,  where  leaves 
and  small  branches  were  flying  before  the  wind,  there 
was  a  terrific  crash  and  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  avenue 
fell,  ripping  and  tearing  till  I  thought  every  tree  in 
the   place   was   coming   down.     Heavy   with   foliage, 
these  old  trees  had  given  in  to  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
and  the  falling  of  one  upon  another  with  all  the  weight 
of  their  huge  branches  had  completed  the  ruin. 
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I  was  with  my  aunt  as  usual  aU  that  day,  and 
was  glad  of  the  quiet  and  rest.  The  old  lady  gazed 
out  at  the  still  raging  storm  and  told  me  tales  of  her 
youth,  while  I  listened  to  the  voice  I  loved  in  the 
wind  outside,  saying  to  me  again  and  again  what  he 
had  said  before  he  left  me,  "Be  brave,  Queenie.  I 
cannot  stay  outside  while  all  these  others  are  arrested, 
and  it  is  bound  to  be  soon  now." 

Towards  evening,  when  the  storm  had  cleared  a 
little,  and  my  aunt  had  fallen  asleep  before  the  fire, 
I  went  home  to  get  the  evening  papers  I  always  had 
sent  over  from  Blackheath  before  WUlie  came  down 
from  London  to  dinner,  as  he  had  written  to  say  he 
would  do.     However,   on  my  return  home  I  found 
WiUie   already  there,    extremely  pleased    to  be   able 
to  announce  to  me  that  Parnell   had   been  arrested 
that  morning.     I  knew  his  news  directly  I  saw  his 
face,  and  as  I  was  really  prepared  for  it  I  did  not 
flinch,  but  replied  languidly  that  I  had  thought  ParneU 
"couldn't  keep  out  of  gaol  much  longer,  didn't  you?" 
But  Willie  was  so  fiercely  and  openly  joyful  that  my 
maids,  who  were  ardent  Parnellit«s,  were  much  shocked, 
and  I,   being  terribly  overwrt      ht,  laughed  at  their 
disgusted  faces  as  I  went  to  ..  .ss  for  dinner.     It  was 
really  the  laugh  of  tears,  bu.  that  laugh  of  jangled 
nerves  and  misery  did  me  good  service  with  Willie, 
and  we  got  through  dinner  amicably  enough,  while  he 
descanted  upon  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  Parnell's 
policy  and  the  way  the  Irish  question  should  really 
be  settled,  and  would  be    if  it    could  be  left  in  his 
hands  and  those  who  thought  with  him.    He  observed 
me  closely,  as  he  criticised  Parnell  and  his  policy, 
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and  reiterated  his  picasure  in  knowing  he  wai  **laid 
by  the  heek." 

I  was  now  quite  calm  again,  and  smiled  at  him  as 
I  reminded  him  that  I  was  now  as  ardent  a  Pamellite 
as  Pamell  himself,  and  had  already  done  so  much 
hard  work  for  "the  cause"  that  my  politics  were 
far  more  reactionary  than  when  he  had  introduced 
Pamell  to  me :  unlike  his  (Willie's)  own,  which  were 
less  so.  My  heart  being  in  Kilmamham  Gaol  with 
my  lover,  I  was  momentarily  at  peace,  and  could  ask 
Willie  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  life  and  prison 
discipline  of  political  prisoners.  Willie,  as  are  so  many 
men,  was  never  so  happy  as  when  giving  information. 

The  next  day  I  received  my  King's  letter,  written 
as  he  was  arrested  :  — 


Morrison's  Hotel,  Dublin, 

October  18,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie, — I  have  ,  jst  been  arrested  by  two  fine- 
looking  detectives,  and  write  these  words  to  wifie  to  tell  her 
that  she  must  be  a  brave  little  woman  and  not  fret  after  her 
husband. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  me  worried  and  unhappy  is 
that  it  may  hurt  you  and  our  child. 

You  know,  darling,  that  on  this  account  it  will  be  wicked 
of  you  to  grieve,  as  I  can  never  have  any  other  wife  but  you, 
and  if  anything  happens  to  you  I  must  die  childless.  Be  good 
and  brave,  dear  little  wifie,  then.         Your  Own  Husband. 

Politically  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  me  that  I  have  been 
arrested,  as  the  movement  is  breaking  fast,  and  all  will  be 
quiet  in  a  few  months,  when  I  shall  be  released. 

Speaking  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  day  of  Parnell's 
arrest  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :   "  Within  these  few  minutes 
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I  li*ve  been  informed  that  toward*  the  vindication 
of  the  law,  of  order,  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  land,  of  the  flrct  elements  of  political 
life  and  civilisation,  the  first  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  iirrest  of  the  man  who  has  made  himself  pre-eminent 
■|.  tt .  attempt  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  kw, 
.1(5  ;u  >stitute  what  would  end  in  being  nothing  more 
♦imii  Duarchical  oppression  exercised  upon  the  people 
oi  Jilnd." 

Wi,  a   he    uttered    the    word    "  arrest "    he   was 

•  1  pi>  .'  n_  .,<f  jdience  rising  en  masse  and  cheering 
f.anlk.    V.     "Pamell's    arrest"— I    quote   from   the 

•  Life  i  Forster"— "was  hailed  almost  as  though 
it  had  I),  n  the  news  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by 
England  over  a  hated  and  formidable  enemy." 

Sexton,  O'Kelly,  Dillon,  O'Brien,  and  J.  P.  Quinn, 
secretary  of  the  League,  were  quickly  arrested,  while 
warrants  were  issued  for  Biggar.  Healy,  and  Arthur 
O'Connor.  Healy  was  in  England,  and  Biggar  and 
O'Connor  managed  to  join  him  there. 
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"  Lovr  is  not  a  flmcer  that  grvira  on  the  dutt  larlh ; 
ffpringa  by  (he  calendar :  mu*t  trttit  for  the  mm. 

E'en  uh  He  you  look  the  peerlean  flower  U  up 
Conitumnui-'  in  the  ltirth."--.f.  H.  Knowlkh. 

At  the  news  of  the  arrest  a  wave  of  indignation 
swept  through  Ireland.  In  Dublin  there  were  riots. 
In  many  places  shops  werr'  closed  and  towns  and 
villages  went  into  mourning  as  if  for  the  death  of  a 
king. 

Five  days  later  the  Land  League  countered  the 
arrest  by  issuing  the  No  Rent  manifesto. 

Farnell  was  really  opposed  to  it,  Dillon  openly 
so,  but  the  majority  of  the  leaders  then  in  Kilmainham 
Gaol  approved  of  it,  and  it  was  signed  and  published 
in  United  Ireland  on  October  17t!i.  The  signature  is 
interesting,  it  runs  thus  :  — 

"Charles  S.  Parnell,  President,  Kilmaii:  am  Gaol; 
A.  J.  Kettk,  Horn Tary  Secretary,  Kilmainham  Gaol ; 
Michael  Davitt,  Honorary  Secretary,  Portland  I'rison  ; 
Thomas    Brennan,    Honorary    Secretary,    Kilmainham 

Gaol ; 
Thomas  Geston,  Head  Orga  is<  r,   Kilmainham  Gaol ; 
Patrick  Egan,  Treasurer    Pans 

Meanwhile  arrests  anu  evictions  went  uu  all  over 
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Ireland,  and  the  Coercion  Act  was  used  mercilessly 
and  unscrupulously  on  behalf  of  the  landlords.  The 
Ladies'  Land  League  and  its  president,  Miss  Anna 
Pamell,  became  very  busy. 

•  ♦♦♦♦• 

From  the  time  of  Pamell's  arrest  onward  until  the 
birth  of  his  child  in  the  following  February  I  lived  a 
curiously  subconscious  existence;  pursuing  the  usual 
routine  of  my  life  at  home  and  with  my  aunt,  but 
feeling  that  all  that  was  of  life  in  me  had  gone  with 
my  lover  to  prison,  and  only  came  back  to  me  in  the 
letters  that  were  my  only  mark  of  time.  I  had  to 
be  careful  now ;  Willie  became  solicitous  for  my  health, 
and  wished  to  come  to  Eltham  more  frequently  than  I 
would  allow.  He  thought  February  would  seal  our 
reconciliation,  whereas  I  knew  it  would  cement  the 
cold  hatred  I  felt  towards  him,  and  consummate  the 
love  I  bore  my  child's  father. 


October  14,  1881. 

My  own  dearest  Wifie, — I  have  found  a  means  of 
communicating  with  you,  and  of  your  communicating  in 
return. 

Please  put  your  letters  into  enclosed  envelope,  first  putting 
them  into  an  inner  envelope,  on  the  joining  of  which  you 
can  write  your  initials  with  a  similar  pencil  to  mine,  and  they 
will  reach  me  all  right. 

I  am  very  comfortable  here,  and  have  a  beautiful  room 
facing  the  sun — the  best  in  the  prison.  There  are  three  or  four 
of  the  best  of  the  men  in  adjoining  rooms  with  whom  I  can 
associate  all  day  long,  so  that  time  does  not  hang  heavy  nor  do 
I  feel  lonely.  My  only  fear  is  about  my  darling  Queenie.  I 
have  been  racked  with  torture  all  to-day,  last  night,  and 
yesterday,  lest  the  shock  may  have  hiut  you  or  our  child. 
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Ob,  darling,  write  or  wire  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this  that  you 
are  well  and  will  try  not  to  be  unhappy  until  you  see  your 
husband  again.    You  may  wire  me  here. 

I  have  your  beautiful  face  with  me  here ;  it  is  such  a  com- 
fort.    I  kiss  it  every  morning.  Youb  Kino. 

KlLMAINHAM, 

October  17,  1881. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
receive  your  two  letters,  which  reached  me  safely  after  having 
been  duly  perused  by  the  Governor.  I  am  also  writing  to 
Captain  O'Shca's  Paris  address  to  acknowledge  his. 

The  last  letter  which  you  directed  to  Morrison's  also 
reached  me. 

If  you  have  not  done  so  already,  please  inquire  in  London 
about  the  messages  you  were  expecting,  and  about  any  others 
that  may  arrive  in  future,  and  let  me  know  in  your  next 
whether  you  have  received  them. 

This  prison  is  not  at  all  damp,  although  the  air  on  the 
north  side  is  rather  so,  but  I  am  on  the  south  side,  and  am 
so  far  exceedingly  comfortable  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
dull.  We  are  allowed  to  play  ball,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  won  my  first  game  against  one  of  the  best  and 
most  practised  players  in  the  place,  although  I  have  not  played 
for  twenty  years. 

I  have  received  the  Times,  Engineer,  Engineering,  Mining 
Journal,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Universe,  from  a  London  office, 
also  the  Engineer  directed  in  your  handwriting. 

Shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  care  to 
write. — Yours  always,  C.  S.  P. 

When  you  write  again  please  let  me  know  how  you  are.  I 
have  been  very  anxious  for  news  on  that  point. 

October  19,  1881. 
My  own  darling  Queenie, — I   have  just  received  youi 
charming  little  letter  of  Tuesday,  which  I  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  for  the  last  week.     It  has  taken  an  enormous  load 
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off  my  mind.  I  shall  send  you  a  long  letter  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  but  for  the  present  you  had  better  not  come  over,  as 
there  are  five  or  six  other  men  in  rooms  adjacent  to  mine  who 
find  out  about  everybody  who  visits  me.  Besides,  you  would 
not  be  permitted  to  see  me  except  in  presence  of  two  warders, 
and  it  might  only  make  you  more  unhappy. 

You  must  not  be  alarmed  about  rumouiit  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  evidence  that  we  are  involved  in  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  whatever  for 
such  a  statement,  and  it  is  only  made  to  defend  their  own 
proceedings. 

Dearest  little  Queenie,  keep  up  your  spirits.  I  am  very 
comfortable  and  very  well,  and  expect  to  see  my  darling  before 
the  New  Year. 

Don't  put  my  name  in  inner  envelope  in  future,  as  if  opened 
it  might  implicate  others. 

October  21,  1881 

My  own  darling  Wifie,— I  wrote  you  a  short  note  this 
afternoon,  which  I  succeeded  in  getting  off  safely.  Now  after 
we  have  been  all  locked  up  safely  for  the  night,  and  when 
everything  is  quiet  and  I  am  alone,  I  am  going  to  send  my 
own  Queenie  some  news.  But  first  I  must  tell  you  that  I  sleep 
exceedingly  well,  and  am  allowed  to  read  the  newspapers  in 
bed  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  there  also,  if  I  wish. 

I  want,  however,  to  give  you  a  little  history  from  the  com- 
mencement of  my  stay  here. 

When  I  heard  that  the  detectives  were  asking  for  me  a  terror 
— one  which  has  often  been  present  with  me  in  anticipation- 
fell  upon  me,  for  I  remembered  that  my  darling  had  told  me 
that  she  feared  it  would  kill  her ;  and  I  kept  the  men  out  of 
my  room  while  I  was  writing  you  a  few  hasty  words  of  com- 
fort and  of  hope,  for  I  knew  the  shock  would  be  very  terrible 
to  my  sweet  love. 

I  feared  that  I  could  not  post  it,  but  they  stopped  the  cab 
just  before  reaching  the  prison  and  allowed  me  to  drop  the 
letter  into  a  pillar-box.     My  only  torture  during  those  first 
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few  days  was  the  unhappiness  of  my  queen.  I  wired  Mrs.  S. 
to  know  how  you  were,  but  the  wire  was  sent  back  with  a  note 
that  it  could  not  be  delivered  as  she  had  gone  to  R.  Finally 
your  first  letter  came,  and  then  I  knew  for  the  first  time  that 
you  were  safe.  You  must  not  mind  my  being  in  the  infirmary. 
I  am  only  there  because  it  is  more  comfortable  than  being 
in  a  cell,  and  you  have  longer  hours  of  association,  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.,  instead  of  being  locked  up  at  6  and  obliged  to  eat  by 
yourself.  The  infirmary  is  a  collection  of  rooms,  and  each 
has  a  room  to  himself — Dillon  is  in  a  cell,  but  he  is  allowed  as 
a  special  privilege  to  come  over  and  associate  with  us  during 
the  daytime.  I  am  obliged  to  invent  little  maladies  for  my- 
self from  day  to  day  in  order  to  give  Dr.  Kenny  an  excuse 
for  keeping  me  in  the  infirmary,  but  I  have  never  felt  better  in 
my  life.  Have  quite  forgotten  that  I  am  in  prison,  and  should 
very  much  miss  the  rattle  of  the  keys  and  the  slam  of  the  doors. 
The  latest  discovery  is  heart  affection. 

The  only  thing  I  don't  like  is  that  the  Government  insist 
upon  sending  a  lot  of  police  into  the  gaol  every  night,  two  of 
whom  sleep  against  my  door  and  two  more  under  my  window. 
Just  at  present  we  are  all  in  great  disgrace  on  account  of  the 
manifesto,  and  the  poor  warders  have  been  most  of  them 
dismissed  and  fresh  ones  brought  in.  A  very  strict  watch 
is  kept,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  exert  my  ingenuity  to  get 
letters  out  to  you  and  to  get  yours  in  return.  If  Wifie  is  very 
good  and  becomes  strong  and  happy  again  I  may  let  her  come 
over  and  see  me  after  a  time,  but  for  five  days  more  I  am  not 
to  be  allowed  to  see  any  visitor,  but  I  will  write  you  again 
about  your  coming.  They  have  let  us  off  very  easily.  I  fully 
expected  that  we  should  have  been  scattered  in  different  gaols 
through  the  country  as  a  punishment,  but  they  evidently  think 
no  other  place  safe  enough  for  me.  Indeed,  this  place  is  not 
safe,  and  I  can  get  out  whenever  I  like,  but  it  is  probably  the 
best  policy  to  wait  to  be  released.  And  now  good-night,  my 
own  dear  Uttle  Wifie.  Promise  your  husband  that  you  will 
sleep  well  and  look  as  beautiful  when  we  meet  again  as  the 
last  time  I  pressed  your  sweet  lips.         Your  own  Husband. 
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OOober  26.  1881. 
My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — ^Many  thanki  for  your  kind  letter. 
I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  another  note  from  you  to  say 
that  you  have  quite  recovered    from  the  indisposition  you 
speak  of. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  time  would  pass  more  slowly  in  prison 
than  outside,  but  it  seems  to  pass  quite  as  quickly  as  any- 
where else  except  those  hours  at  Eltham.— Yours  always, 

C.  S.  P. 

October  28,  1881. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — ^Not  having  heard  from  you  this 
week,  I  write  this  to  say  that  I  hope  you  are  better,  and  that 
the  absence  of  a  letter  from  you  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  increase  in  the  indisposition  of  which  you  spoke  in  your 
last. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am  exceedingly 
well.    Health  and  spirits  never  better. — Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  S.  Parneix. 


■  iii 
•li 


Navembtr  1,  1881. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — ^Thanks  very  much  for  your 
letters  and  telegram. 

I  was  rather  indisposed  yesterday,  but  am  very  much  better 
to-day.  I  am  told  that  everybody  gets  a  turn  after  they  have 
been  here  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  that  they  then  become 
all  right.  I  write  you  this  lest  you  and  other  friends  should 
be  troubled  by  exaggerated  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

My  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Forster  has  become  very  dis- 
agreeable lately.  He  refuses  to  allow  me  to  see  my  solicitor 
except  in  presence  and  hearing  of  two  warders,  so  I  have 
declined  to  see  him  at  all.  He  also  refuses  to  allow  me  to  see 
visitors  except  in  the  cage,  which  I  have  also  declined  to  do, 
but  probably  things  may  be  relaxed  again  after  a  time.— Yours 
very  truly,  c.  S.  P. 
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Parnell  had  a  certain  visitor  who  was  permitted  to 
see    him    in    Kilmainham    on    his    "necessary    and 
private"  business,  though  not  alone,  and  this  gentle- 
man was  able  to  take  his  letters  out,  and  bring  them  to 
him,  imobservei',  and  after  putting  them  into  another 
outer  envelope   address  them  to  "  Mrs.   Carpenter  *' 
at  an  address  in  London,  whence  I  fetched  them.    Or 
sometimes  he  would  send  a  formal  letter  to  me  at  Eltham 
enclosing  one   addressed  to  some   political   or   other 
personage.    If  Willie  were  at  Eltham  I  would  show  him 
this  note  asking  me  to  post  enclosure  on  a  certain  date. 
The  enclosure  was,  of  course,  to  me— sent  thus  to  keep 
me  from  the  fatigue  of  going  to  town  so  often.    The 
Governor    of   Kilmainham   for    some    reason   became 
suspicious  of  Pamell's  visitor,  and  forbade  his  interviews 
except  in  the  close  proximity  of  two  warders  selected 
by  himself,  and  Parnell  refused  to  see  him  at  all  under 
these  restrictions.    He  wrote  me  a  friendly  letter  then, 
telling  me  this,  and  other  little  news  of  his  prison  life, 
as  to  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  addressed  it  direct 
to  Eltham,  sending  it  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  posted  in  the  ordinary  way.    In  this  letter,  that 
anyone  might  have  seen,  there  was  a  message  by  a 
private  sign  to  go  to  the  house  in  town  for  a  letter 
within  a  few  days.     On  doing  so  I  found  my  letter  as 
usual,  posted  by  a  friendly  warder,  and  container?  in 
it  was  a  recipe  for  invisible  ink,  and  this  ink  could     dy 
be  "  developed  "  by  one  particular  formula,  a  com- 
bination known  only  to  one  chemist.    We  wer?  saved 
an  infinity  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  as  we  coirld  now  write 
between  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  or  typewritten  letter 
without  detection,  and  it  was  no  longer  essential  to 
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get  a  third  person  to  direct  the  envelopes.  In  time 
the  Governor  again  became  suspicious,  and  the  friendly 
warder  was  dismissed— or  Parnell  was  told  so.  How- 
ever, this  was  only  a  temporary  inconvenience,  as 
Parnell  was  able  in  a  couple  of  days  to  reorganise  his 
communications  with  me,  and  this  time  they  were  not 
broken. 

November  2,  1881. 
I  have  just  succeeded  in  having  my  communications, 
which  were  cut  for  a  while,  restored,  and  have  received  your 
letter  of  Friday  night.  In  writing  me  please  always  acknow- 
ledge receipt  of  my  letters  by  their  date.  I  have  quite  re- 
covered. My  iUness  did  me  good,  and  I  have  a  first-rate 
appetite. 

You  must  not  mind  the  reports  about  my  health.  In  fact, 
our  "  plots  "  have  been  completely  disarranged  by  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  and  wiring  my  Queenie  that  there  is  nothing 
the  nutter  with  me. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  hear 
that  W.  is  firmly  fixed. 

I  look  at  my  beautiful  Queen's  face  every  night  before  I 
go  to  bed,  and  long  for  the  time  when  I  may  be  with  you  again. 
Only  for  that  I  should  be  happier  here  than  anywhere  else. 

November  5,  1881. 
My  darling  Witie,— When  I  received  your  dear  letter 
to-day  I  had  just  time  to  send  you  a  few  hasty  lines  in  acknow- 
ledgment ;  now  when  everything  is  quiet  and  with  your  own 
sweet  face  before  me  I  can  give  my  thoughts  up  entirely  to 
my  Queen,  and  talk  to  you  almost  as  well  as  if  you  were  in  my 
arms.  It  seems  to  me  a  long,  long  time  since  our  hasty  good-bye, 
although  the  first  three  weeks  of  my  present  life— which  term 
will  have  been  completed  to-morrow  morning — has  seemed 
only  a  moment.  I  often  feel  very  sad  when  I  think  of  poor, 
unhappy  Katie  waiting  for  her  husband  who  does  not  come 
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any  longer  as  he  used  to  come,  but  who  will  come  again  to  her 
and  will  not  again  leave  her. 

I  am  trying  to  make  arrangements  that  my  own  Queenie 
may  come  to  me  this  time.  I  shall  ask  my  ruler  here  if  I  may 
see  my  cousin,  "  Mrs.  Bligh,  who  is  coming  from  England  to 
see  me,"  in  his  office,  and  with  only  himself  present.  After  all, 
darling,  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  have  escaped  being 
here  would  have  been  by  going  to  America,  and  then  I  could 
not  have  seen  you  at  all,  and  I  know  I  should  not  have  been 
so  happy  or  so  comfortable  in  America  as  here,  and,  besides, 
I  should  have  been  beset  by  so  many  dangers  there. 

I  admire  supremely  my  life  of  ease,  laziness,  absence  of 
care  and  responsibility  here.  My  only  trouble  is  about  your 
health  and  happiness,  and  this  has  been  my  only  trouble  from 
the  first.  Queenie,  then,  will  see  that  she  also  must  try  not  to 
be  so  unhappy,  especially  as  her  husband's  love  is  becoming 
stronger  and  more  intense  every  hour  and  every  day. 

You  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  my  short  illness  was 
about.  It  was  of  a  very  unromantic  kind — not  the  heart, 
but  the  stomach.  I  had  not  much  appetite  for  some  days, 
and  was  tempted  by  a  turkey  to  eat  too  much,  thence  very 
severe  indigestion  and  considerable  pain  for  about  an  hour. 
However,  "  our  doctor,"  by  means  of  mustard  and  chlorodyne, 
got  me  all  right  again,  and  my  appetite  is  now  as  good  as  ever. 
In  fact,  I  have  gotten  over  very  quickly  the  "  mal  du  prison  " 
which  comes  on  everybody  sooner  or  later  more  or  less  severely. 

One  of  the  men  in  this  quarter  who  has  been  here  for  nearly 
nine  months,  poor  fellow,  looks  after  me  as  if  he  was  my — 
brother,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  I  will  substitute  Mary.*  He 
makes  me  a  soda  and  lemon  in  the  morning,  and  then  gives 
me  my  breakfast.  At  dinner  he  takes  care  that  I  get  all  the 
nicest  bits  and  concocts  the  most  perfect  black  coffee  in  a 
"Kaffee  Kanne"  out  of  berries,  which  he  roasts  and  grinds 
fresh  each  day.  Finally,  in  the  evening,  just  before  we  are 
separated  for  the  night,  he  brews  me  a  steaming  tumbler  of 
hot  whisky.    He  has  marked  all  my  clothes  for  me  also,  and 

•  My  parlourmaid. 
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fees  that  the  washerwoman  does  not  rob  me.     Don't  you 
begin  to  feel  quite  jealous  T 

I  am  going  to  ask  Katie  to  put  her  proper  initials  upon 
the  inner  envelope  of  her  next  letter— thus,  K.  P.  Your  writ- 
ing on  the  outside  envelope  of  the  one  which  came  to-day  will 
do  splendidly. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  probability  of  my  being 
moved ;  this  is  the  strongest  pkuse  they  have,  and  they  are 
daily  trying  to  increase  its  strength  according  to  their  own 
notions,  which  are  not  very  brilliant.  My  room  is  very  warm 
and  perfectly  dry.  They  wanted  me  to  go  to  another,  which 
did  not  face  the  sun,  but  I  refused,  so  they  did  not  persist. 

With  a  thousand  kisses  to  my  own  Wifle,  and  hoping  soon 
to  lay  my  head  in  its  old  place. 

Good-night,  my  darling. 

November  7,  1881. 
I  did  not  advertise  in  Standard. 

My  daklino  Queenie,— Your  two  letters  received,  and 
King  is  very  much  troubled  about  you. 

I  am  very  warm — have  fire  and  gas  in  my  room  all  night 
if  I  want  it. 

Dearest  Wifle  must  try  and  get  back  her  spirits  and  good 
looks  for  her  own  husband's  sake.  C.  S.  P. 


ll 


November  12,  1881. 

My  DARUNO  WiFiE, — ^I  have  received  my  darling's  letter 
of  the  9th  quite  safely,  also  the  enclosure  in  the  previous  one, 
which  I  will  keep  as  you  wish  it ;  but  I  shall  not  want  it,  my 
own  love. 

The  statement  cbout  the  food  was  only  to  prepare  the 
way  to  get  up  a  collection  in  the  country  so  as  to  save  the 
American  money  for  other  purposes. 

We  think  of  announcing  by  and  by  'lat  we  have  gone 
on  Government  food,  and  then  start  the  ? ;  <icription,  as  there 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  money  from  the  country.    In  any 
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eaie,  thU  could  not  affect  me,  as  I  am  in  the  inflnnary,  and 
■hould  be  entitled  to  get  whatever  Dr.  Kenny  orden  for  me. 
Wfle  may  depend  upon  it  that  whatever  happens  we  shall 
take  good  care  of  ourselves ;  at  present  we  are  living  upon 
aU  the  good  things  of  the  world— game,  etc.  The  authorities 
have  intimated  to  me  twice  that  I  may  go  out  if  I  will  say 
that  I  will  go  abroad,  but  I  have  replied  that  I  am  not  in  any 
hurry,  and  that  when  I  go  out  I  shall  go  or  stay  where  I  please. 
In  fact,  I  much  prefer  to  wait  here  tiU  the  meeting  of  ParUa- 

ment. 

Will  write  Wifie  a  long  letter  to-morrow. 

YouB  OWN  Kino. 


il 
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November  14,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie, — Your  husband  continues  very  well, 
and  very  much  contented  with  the  position  of  things  outside. 

I  am  told  the  Government  don't  exactly  know  what  to  do 
with  us  now  they  have  got  us,  and  will  take  the  first  decent 
excuse  which  presents  itself  of  sending  us  about  our  business. 

Queenie's  letters  give  me  great  comfort,  as  I  think  I  see 
by  them  she  is  not  quite  so  unhappy  as  she  was,  and  has  more 
hope  of  seeing  her  King  soor.  again.  I  am  in  a  continual  state 
of  alarm,  however,  lest  something  may  hurt  you. 

Always  you»  Kino. 

Saturday. 
My  own  Queenie,— I  hope  my  darling  will  not  hurt  herself 
going  after  those  letters.  I  have  got  some  paper  to  write 
direct  to  you,  and  shall  try  one  on  Monday.  I  do  not  use  it 
for  writing  to  anybody  else,  so  that  Queenie  need  not  be  afraid 
of  that,  but  she  should  write  very  lightly,  and  with  a  gold 

pen. 

My  own  little  Wi;  -',  I  so  wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  com- 
fort and  take  care  of  you,  but  will  you  not  try  to  care  for 
yoiurself,  my  darling,  for  my  sake  ? 

YouE  OWN  Lovmo  Kino. 
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My  dxabmt  Quunix.— I  write  hastily  to  say  that  I  an 
receiving  your  darling  letters  aU  right,  though  the  watch  u 
very  dose,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  either  out  or  in. 

I  am  exceedingly  well,  sleep  very  well,  go  to  bed  at  ten 
or  eleven,  or  whenever  I  like,  get  up  at  nine,  or  whenever  I 
like. 

Do,  beautiful  Wifle,  take  care  of  yourself  and  your  King's 
child. 

November  18,  1881. 

Use  thinner  letter  paper  in  future,  as  envelopes  are  lui- 
piciously  bulky. 

Your  own  King  continues  very  well,  and  has  received 
your  two  letters  safely. 

Our  mutual  friend  is  waiting  for  me  at  present,  and  prob- 
ably has  some  more  for  me  and  will  Uke  this.  I  have  just 
heard  on  good  authority  that  they  intend  to  move  me  to 
Armagh  the  end  of  this  week  or  beginning  of  next  in  order 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  escaping  while  there.  How- 
ever, they  may  change  tb-ir  mind,  and  in  any  case  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  me  personally.  Armagh  is  healthier 
and  nicer  in  every  way,  I  am  told  by  our  Chief  W.,  who  comes 
from  there.  I  am  also  told,  on  the  same  authority  who  in- 
formed me  of  projected  move  to  Armagh,  that  we  shall  be 
certainly  all  released  before  Christmas. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  I  have  got  heavier,  but  shall  know 
to-morrow  when  I  weigh. 

Best  love  to  our  child. 

Your  loving  Husband. 


November  21,  1881. 
My  own  Queenie,— Yours  of  the  18th  has  reached  me 
safely,  and  though  I  am  relieved  to  know  that  my  darling  is 
a  little  less  miserable,  yet  I  am  still  very  much  troubled  and 
anxious  about  you.  Has  he*  left  yet?  It  is  frightful  that 
you  should  be  exposed  to  such  daily  torture.  My  own  Wifie 
•  Captain  O'Shea  was  staying  at  Eitham  for  some  days. 
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muit  try  and  strengthen  herself,  and  get  some  sleep  for  her 
husband's  sake  and  for  our  child's  sake,  who  must  be  suffer- 
ing much  also. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate 
result  of  Tyrone  I  should  not  be  here.  I  hope  that  Stafford 
may  be  followed  by  another  success  in  Dcrry,  and  that  it 
may  open  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  their  present  proceedings. 
I  eon  really  honestly  tell  Wifie  that  my  health  is  not  only  as 
good,  but  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  the  last 
twelve  months. 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  sent  me  the  quilt ;  I  am  sending 
it  to  Wicklow,  as  it  is  green — a  colour  I  detest.  I  don't  want  it 
here  at  all,  as  there  are  too  many  things  on  my  bed  as  it  is. 

Ever  voub  own  Kino. 

November  29,  1881. 

The  Woolwich  or  Charlton  post  offices  will  do  very  well 
when  you  recommence  writing. 

My  own  Qxteenik, — I  was  very  happy  in  receiving  my 
darUng's  letter  of  yesterday  to-day.  My  messenger  was  look, 
ing  very  frightened,  and  fears  his  letters  may  be  opened  any 
day.  So  perhaps  it  will  be  safest  for  Wifie  not  to  write  again 
for  a  few  days,  until  I  see  further,  or  until  I  can  manage  an. 
other  address.  I  can  manage,  however,  to  write  my  Queenie 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  You  must  not  be  frightened  if 
you  see  we  have  all  gone  on  P.  F.  *  It  will  not  be  so  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  here,  and  will  only  be  for  a  week  as  regards 
the  others,  but  Wifie  must  not  tell  anybody  that  I  have  not 
done  80,  as  it  would  create  discontent  amongst  the  others. 
The  man  who  has  been  taking  care  of  me  is  going  out  to- 
morrow, and  will  be  a  loss  to  me.  He  has  been  very  ill  during 
the  last  week  from  bad  sore  throat,  and  was  very  nearly  suffo- 
cated the  night  before  last,  so  I  sent  O'Gorman  Mahon  to 
Forster  about  him,  with  the  desired  effect  of  getting  his  dis- 
charge. One  of  the  others  will  supply  his  place  to  me,  but 
not  so  well. 

•  Prison  fai«. 
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Have  not  been  weighed  yet,  but  will  to-morrow.  I  think 
Wifle  hM  my  last  weight.  After  eight  at  night  I  read  boob, 
newspapers,  and  write  until  about  twelve  or  one,  when  I  go 
to  bed.  I  also  think  a  good  deal  of  my  own  darling  during 
that  time  when  everything  is  quiet,  and  wonder  how  soon  I 
shall  be  with  you  again. 

The  time  is  passing  rather  more  slowly  this  month  than 
the  first,  but  still  it  is  not  yet  monotonous. 

With  best  bve. 

Thur$day. 

My  own  Qukenik, — I  have  just  received  your  two  letters, 
one  of  Tuesday,  the  other  2Sth,  and  am  enormously  relieved 
to  find  you  are  well.  You  can  direct  the  next  envelopes  in  a 
feigned  hand;  it  is  safer  than  sending  you  any  more.  The 
outside  envelope  of  yours  of  the  2Sth  appears  to  have  been 
tampered  with,  but  the  inside  one  is  all  right.  I  am  trying  to 
arrange  that  you  may  see  me  as  soon  as  he*  is  gone  to  Madrid, 
and  you  become  quite  strong,  and  will  write  you  more  fully 
about  it  to-morrow.  Always  your  Kikg. 

Gum  yotir  inside  envelopes  well.  There  is  no  risk  of  tny 
being  moved. 

December  8,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie, — Your  letter  of  the  1st  has  just  reached 
me. 

You  ought  to  have  had  a  note  by  the  1st  explaining  about 
P.  fare,  and  suggesting  caution  until  another  means  of  com- 
munication can  be  found,  as  my  messenger  fears  his  letters 
may  be  opened  any  day. 

I  am  exceedingly  well,  and  am  not  really  on  prison  fare, 
as  we  can  get  anything  we  want  here. 

Am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Wifie  hopes  our  child  will  be 
strong — I  think  it  ought  to  have  a  good  constitution. 

All  my  pains  and  aches  have  quite  disappeared,  and  I  have 

*  Captain  U'Shea. 
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beoome  quite  accliinatiMd.  I  expect  to  be  to  fresh  when  I 
get  out  that  even  Wifie  won't  be  able  to  bold  me,  although 
her  bonds  are  very  strong  and  pleasant. 

AtWAYS  YOUB  Knro. 

Tuetday,  December  6,  1881. 

My  Quexnik, — I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  arrange  other 
means  of  conununication  for  my  own  darling,  but  hope  to 
do  so  shortly. 

Her  dear  letter  of  the  1st  has  reached  me  quite  safely, 
but  it  would  be  a  risk  for  her  to  write  again  to  the  same  place. 
In  any  case  I  will  send  you  in  my  next  a  prescription  which 
will  enable  you  to  write  ordinury  letters  with  something  added. 

Your  King  never  felt  nearly  so  well  in  bis  life  before.  The 
strong  exercise,  ball-playing,  which  I  have  missed  very  much 
during  the  last  few  years  uf  u\y  life,  i<<  ini})r<>ving  me  immensely, 
as  strong  exercise  always  agrtod  with  mc. 

YouB  OWN  Kino. 


Wednesday,  December  7,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie, — You  will  see  a  paragraph  about  my 
health  in  the  Freeman  of  Friday  which  may  worry  you,  so  I 
write  to  say  that  it  is  very  much  exaggerated  for  the  purpoee 
of  preventing  a  change  in  our  rooms  to  some  which  are  not  in 
any  way  so  nice. 

I  have  caught  a  slight  cold,  which  the  doctor  thinks  .;i:I 
pass  oft  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  will  write  you  direct  to-morrow  with  the  secret  ink  of 
which  the  prescription  is  on  the  other  side.  No.  1  is  for  writ- 
ing, No.  2  is  for  bringing  it  out.  Wifie  may  write  me  with 
this  to  the  same  address  as  usual  and  in  the  same  way,  but  she 
should  write  also  with  ordinary  ink  on  the  first  page  of  the 
letter  something  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sib, — I  have  yours  of inst.,  and  will  pay 

attention  to  the  directions  given. — Yours  truly, 

R.  Campbell. 
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The  secret  handwriting  should  be  with  a  clean  quill  pen, 
and  should  be  written  lightly. 

I  feel  much  better  this  afternoon  than  I  did  this  morning. 

Always  your  loving  Husbakd. 

You  had  best  test  the  No.  1  solution  by  attempting  to  bring 
it  out  with  No.  2.  If  it  does  not  come  out  well  increase  the 
strength  of  both  solutions.  Use  unglazed  rough  paper.  Do 
not  be  worried,  darling,  and  take  good  care  of  our  child. 

Friday,  December  9,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie, — I  wired  you  yesterday  as  I  was  dread- 
fully frightened  about  the  effect  the  par  in  Freeman  would 
have  on  you,  and  hope  you  did  not  get  into  overmuch  trouble 
about  telegram. 

The  feverish  cold  quite  passed  away  yesterday  after  one 
night,  and  I  am  up  to-day  but  keeping  a  poor  mouth,  so  as 
to  try  and  baulk  a  pretty  scheme  for  moving  us  from  our 
present  rooms  into  others  where  they  think  we  will  be  safer. 
You  must  not  pay  any  attention  to  O.  D.'s  account,  as  it  was 
carefuUy  got  up. 

I  don't  eat  bread,  only  for  breakfast,  but  D.  and  I  have 
each  two  raw  chops  smuggled  in  daily  which  we  do  for  our- 
selves, and  we  also  make  our  own  tea. 

We  also  always  have  a  cold  ham  in  stock — Queenie  must 
not  think  I  am  deceiving  her  about  anything — I  never  felt 
as  well  in  my  life  as  when  I  wrote  to  tell  her  so  the  evening  be- 
fore I  was  taken  ill,  and  next  morning  I  woke  with  a  hot  head. 

At  present  I  am  getting  all  my  food  from  the  Governor's 
kitchen,  and  it  is  excellent. 

We  hope  by  the  row  we  are  making  to  compel  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  food  sufficiently  good  to  satisfy  the  men  and 
take  expense  of  their  keep  off  our  resources. 

In  future  you  had  best  brush  any  letters  I  write  you  to 
E.  with  No.  2  solution,  as,  unless  you  desire  me  not  to  do  so, 
I  will  v/rite  you  for  the  future  alternately  to  E.  and  W.  P'ace 
so  as  to  save  you  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  going  to  London 
so  often.  Always  your  own  Husband. 
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December  18,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie,— Your  two  letters  have  reached  me 
quite  safely  and  are  all  right. 

I  am  quite  well  again  now,  and  could  go  out  were  it  not 
that  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the  doctor  does  not  think  it 
prudent. 

I  hope  my  darling  is  well  and  has  not  been  hurt  by  the 
anxiety.  My  mind  has  been  in  the  utmost  distress  about  my 
Wifie  and  her  child  all  the  week,  and  you  do  not  know  what 
a  relief  your  telegram  from  London  was. 

December  14,  1881, 
My  darling  Queenie,— Your  second  letter  reached  me  all 
right,  and  I  can  read  them  perfectly.     But,  my  darling,  you 
frighten  me  dreadfully  when  you  tell  me  that  I  am  "  surely 
killing"  you  and  our  child. 

I  am  quite  well  again  now,  my  own,  and  was  out  to-day 
for  a  short  time,  and  will  take  much  better  care  of  myself  for 
the  future.  It  was  not  the  food,  but  a  chill  after  over-heat- 
ing myself  at  baU.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  go  back  on  prison 
fare,  even  nominally,  again,  as  the  announcement  that  we  were 
on  it  has  served  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  subscription. 

Rather  than  that  my  beautiful  Wifie  should  run  any  risk 
I  will  resign  my  seat,  leave  politics,  and  go  away  somewhere 
with  my  own  Queenie,  as  soon  as  she  wishes ;  will  she  come  ? 
Let  me  know,  darling,  in  your  next  about  this,  whether  it  is 
safe  for  you  that  I  should  be  kept  here  any  longer. 

Your  own  Husband. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  we  shall  be  released  at  opening  of 
Parliament,  but  I  think  not  sooner. 

Dr.  K.  was  allowed  to  be  with  me  at  night  while  I  was  ill, 
and  we  are  not  to  be  changed  from  our  rooms. 

December  15,  1881. 
My   own   darling    Queenie,— Nothing   in    the   world    is 
worth  the  risk  of  any  harm  or  injury  to  you.     How  could  I 
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ever  live  without  my  own  Katie  ? — and  if  you  are  in  danger, 
my  darling,  I  will  go  to  you  at  once. 

Dearest  Wifle,  your  letter  has  frightened  me  more  than  I 
can  tell  you.  Do  write,  my  darling,  and  tell  me  that  you  are 
better.  I  have  had  nothing  from  you  for  several  days.  I 
am  quite  well  and  strong  again. 

We  have  made  arrangements  so  that  everybody  will  be 
allowed  to  feed  himself  for  the  future,  the  poorer  men  getting 
so  much  a  week.  Youe  own  Husband. 

December  16,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie, — I  think  it  will  be  best  to  make  the 
change  you  suggest  in  yours  of  yesterday,  but  you  need  not 
trouble  or  fatigue  yourself  about  it  immediately. 

I  am  going  on  all  right,  darling,  and  expect  to  have  another 
game  of  ball  to-morrow,  but  shall  take  care  not  to  heat 
myself. 

I  could  not  very  well  make  any  arrangement  or  enter 
into  any  undertaking  with  Govenmient  unless  I  retired  alto- 
gether from  politics. 

Your  letter  has  relieved  me  very  much.  I  have  been 
dreadfully  frightened  about  you  for  the  last  week.  Do  take 
care  of  yourself,  my  own  darling,  and  I  will  also  take  good 
care  of  myself  for  the  future. 

We  have  both  to  live  for  each  other  for  many  happy  years 
together. 

You  need  not  write  near  so  heavily  or  use  so  much  ink, 
and  it  would  be  also  better  to  have  a  softer  paper,  more  like 
blotting  paper.  Your  own  King. 

December  21,  1881. 
\o\a  two  letters  of  the  20th  and  that  of  the  19th  duly 
received.     Have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  those  of  20th,  but 
will  reply  to-morrow. 

I  am  very  well  and  delighted  to  hear  that  Queenie  is  safe. 
In  haste.  Your  own  Kino. 
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December  22,  1881. 

Many  happy  returns  of  Christmas,  my  own  darling. 
Though  your  husband  cannot  be  with  you  this  time,  he  looks 
forward  to  very  many  happy  returns  with  you. 

I  am  very,  very  happy  that  my  own  Wifie  is  better,  and 
that  she  has  been  relieved  from  some  of  the  intolerable  annoy- 
ance for  a  time. 

Your  husband  is  quite  well.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting 
our  new  exercise  ground. 

Always  youb  loving  Kino, 


Xmas  Eve. 

Letters  of  22nd  and  28rd  arrived  safely. 

Mv  OWN  QuEENiE, — Just  as  the  coming  day  is  approach- 
ing I  send  my  own  love  what  she  has  asked  me  for,  and  trust 
that  it  will  make  her  forget  our  squabble  of  last  Xmas  Day, 
as  I  had  long  since  forgotten  it. 

My  darling,  you  are  and  always  will  be  everything  to  me, 
and  every  day  you  become  more  and  more,  if  possible,  more 
than  everything  to  me. 

Queenie  need  not  be  in  the  least  anxious  about  me.  I 
have  been  getting  my  meals  from  the  Governor's  kitchen  up 
to  the  present,  but  to-morrow  we  return  to  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  being  supplied  from  the  outside.  Nominally  we  are 
to  get  only  one  meal  a  day  from  the  outside,  but  in  reality 
they  will  permit  those  who  wish  and  can  afford  it  to  get  the 
other  two  meals  as  well  from  outside,  at  their  owr  expense, 
of  course,  and  those  who  are  with  me  in  these  quarters  intend 
to  do  this.  I  do  not  receive  any  letters  from  any  ladies  I 
know,  except  one  from  Mrs.  S.,  shortly  after  I  came  here. 
She  wrote  to  sympathise,  and  said  she  had  been  ill.  I  replied 
after  a  time,  asking  how  you  were,  but  forgot  to  ask  how  she 
was,  and  she  has  not  written  since.  Am  glad  to  say  that  none 
of  my  "  young  women  "  have  written. 

Let  me  know  as  soon  as  he  goes  and  I  will  write  you 
home. 
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Govenunent  are  not  likely  to  go  out  for  a  while,  but  the 
will  scarcely  go  out  without  letting  me  out  first. 

Your  own  Kino. 

December  80,  1881. 

My  own  Queenie,— Your  two  letters  just  received  bu 
not  read  yet.  I  hope  Wifie  is  sleeping  better  and  gettinj 
stronger  like  her  husband. 

I  am  very  nervous  about  the  doctors,  and  you  should  a 
all  events  tell  one  of  them  the  right  time,  so  that  he  may  b 
on  hand,  otherwise  you  may  not  have  one  at  all.  It  will  neve 
do  to  run  this  risk. 

I  will  write  Queenie  a  long  letter  to-night. 


K   * 
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"The  aoul  of  a  philosopher  will  eongider  that  it  i« 
the  office  of  philo»ophy  to  set  her  free." 

80CRATK8. 

January  8,  1882. 

My  OWN  DARLING  QuEENiE, — Many  happy  New  Years,  my 
own  love,  with  your  husband  to  make  you  happy. 

My  Queenie  must  take  great  caie  of  herself,  and  must  be 
sure  to  have  at  least  one  doctor  in  February.  It  will  never 
do  to  let  it  trust  to  chance. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  my  being  able  to  see  my  darling 
soon,  but  it  does  not  do  to  be  too  sure,  as  things  change  so 
much  from  day  to  day. 

January  7,  1882. 

My  own  Queenie, — If  Queenie  could  see  her  husband 
reading  her  letters  over  and  over  ag&in  every  night  she  would 
have  more  faith  in  their  readable  quality  and  power  for  giving 
her  husband  happiness  than  she  can  have  in  looking  at  the 
blank  paper  as  the  result  of  her  work.  The  paper  of  that  of 
the  6th,  which  reached  me  to-day,  is  exactly  suited ;  but 
Wifie,  in  sending  two  sheets,  one  of  them  quite  blank,  makes 
a  bad  conspirator,  but  I  must  forgive  her,  as  the  result  is  by 
no  means  blank  to  me. 

I  do  feel  very  anxious  about  you,  my  darling,  and  can- 
not help  it.    You  must  tell  the  doctor,  and  never  mind  about 

.     Could  you  not  go  to  London  or  Brighton  about  the 

beginning  of  February  ?     London  would  be  best,  if  you  could 
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get  him  away  on  any  pretext ;   but  if  you  could  not,  Brightoi 
would  leave  you  most  free  from  him. 

It  is  perfectly  dreadful  that  Wifle  should  be  so  worried  a 
night.  I  had  hoped  that  the  doctor's  orders  would  have  pre 
vented  that. 

I  am  being  fed  very  well.  Chops  or  grilled  turkey  or  tgf^. 
and  bacon  for  breakfast,  soup  and  chops  for  luncheon,  end  joint 
and  vegetables,  etc.,  for  dinner,  and  sometimes  oysters.  Th( 
"  one  meal  a  day "  is  only  a  pretence.  Each  man  gets  ii 
when  arrested,  and  15s.  a  week,  and  can  feed  himself  as  h( 
likes.  Most  of  them  pocket  the  money  and  make  the  Govern' 
ment  feed  them.  You  can  understand  the  unwillingness  ol 
W.'s  friend  to  leave  under  these  circumstances.  The  Govern 
ment  food  is  much  better  now  after  the  row  about  it,  so  most 
of  the  men  can  manage  very  well  with  it,  and  send  the  15s, 
home  or  put  it  in  bank.  I  expect  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  will  be  here  after  a  time,  the  pay  is  so  good  and  it  is 
quite  a  safe  place.  I  am  very  well,  dearest  Queenie,  and 
enjoying  our  new  exercise  yard  very  much. 

YouK  OWN  King. 

January  11,  1882. 

Mv  OWN  QuESNiE, — Yes,  I  will  go  to  you,  my  love,  im- 
mediately I  am  released.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
I  can  do  in  Ireland,  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  shall  be  able  to  dc 
anything  here  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Certainly  until  the 
Coercion  Act  has  expired  I  will  not  speak  here  again,  so  Queenie 
need  not  be  afraid  that  when  she  gets  me  again  she  will  lose  me. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Government  at  present  intend 
to  release  me  shortly  before  opening  of  Parliament,  but,  ol 
course,  they  may  change  their  mind  and  hasten  or  postpone 
my  release.  Anyhow,  let  Queenie's  mind  be  quite  at  rest, 
I  am  very  well  and  am  growing  more  vigorous  every  day,  the 
air  and  exercise  in  the  new  yard  suiting  me  exactly, 

I  long  very,  very  much  to  be  with  my  own  Wifie  again, 
and  wish  I  could  take  care  of  and  comfort  her  in  the  time 
that  is  coming — Queenie  has  been  very  good  and  very  loving 
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to  her  husband  to  give  him  this  child,  and  to  take  such  care 
of  it  during  this  long,  tad  interval,  but  she  must  remem- 
ber that  she  is  far  more  to  me  than  all  the  world  beside,  and 
that  she  must  specially  take  care  of  herself,  as  her  King 
cannot  now  live  without  her. 

I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  the  jacket  and  other 
things  you  gave  me  have  been  very  useful  and  comfortable. 
During  my  illness  I  wore  it  all  the  time,  and  wear  it  now  in 
the  mornings  to  read  the  newspapers.  It  has  quite  cured 
pain  in  shoulder. 

I  do  trust  you  have  been  now  relieved  for  a  time  by  his 
departure,  and  that  you  arc  getting  a  little  sleep.  It  is  enough 
to  have  killed  you  several  times  over,  my  own  Queenie. 

Always  your  own  Husband. 

January  17,  1882. 

My  own  Queekie, — The  large  paper  is  very  good,  the  best 
for  the  purpose  of  any  you  have  tried  yet. 

Your  husband  is  so  happy  that  you  have  at  last  been  left 
frf>e  for  a  time. 

Queenie  may  send  her  letters  from  any  place  about  that 
she  likes,  but  she  had  best  not  write  direct,  as  there  is  a  very 
sharp-eyed  man  over  the  letters. 

Very  much  lighter  writing  will  do,  and  it  might  be  written 
between  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  ink,  but  it  is  best  not  to  risk 
anything  just  now. 

I  think  Brighton  will  do  very  well  if  Wifie  likes  it,  and  if 
it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  be  so  far  from  London.  Her  King 
could  be  there  quite  well,  as  he  intends  to  take  a  holiday 
when  released,  and  will  not  go  to  work  at  once. 

Have  just  received  formal  and  usual  notice  of  further 
detention,  first  three  months  being  up.  The  other  two  have 
also  received  theirs.  This  has  no  significance  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  nobody  has  ever  been  released  at  the  end  of  the 
exact  period.  My  own  Wifie  must  try  and  keep  herself  well 
and  strong.  Does  she  feel  so  ?  I  wish  I  could  be  with  my 
poor  darling. 
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our^!!!^i  '"♦'*  to.d.y  «  ihrec  of  u.  were  c««.ui„g  i„ 
our  yard  the  gate,  u,  adjoining  yard  leading  into  the  outer 
1  o^f  **?  opened  twice  to  pennit  «,me  carts  to  come  in  and 
,  A  "'^.^^^  »epM«ted  the  two  yarf..  ^u-rt>»  which 
v.e  cou  d  have  «,..ly  sprung;  there  w..  no  warder  in  our 
yard,  and  only  one  in  the  next,  with  his  back  turned  to  us 
S»o,  you  see,  w^  cau  get  out  whenever  we  want  to.  Tryinir 
to  escape  .s  six  month,      .tf,  hard  labour,  so  we  have  nothing 

whftJlK^  '*'  *"''"'  '^  *^'  -^  ''"'^P  "'  *"'  «"^  °f  Act  in  October; 
which  they  arc  not  at  all  likely  to  do. 

YOUB   OWN  LOVIKG  HUSBAKD. 

January  21,  1882. 
Mu!'^''  Qu«;ENiE.-On  further  consideration  I  think  it 
would  be  much  too  risky  for  my  darling  to  go  to  Brighton,  «, 

hoL"°"T    .  ..*T  i"  '""  *'•'  '*'"'°''  ""  '•=*  ■•*  »-  London  or 
home.     I  shall  find  means  to  see  my  Wifle  wherever  she  is. 

It  looks  like  our  release  shortly. 

Yours  of  19th  received. 

January  28,  1882. 

We  have  got  an  air-gun  and  practise  every  day. 

My  owk  Qu£ENiE,-Your  letter  of  the  day  before  yestcr- 
day  makes  me  very  nervous  about  my  own  love  again,  as  I 
fear  from  it  that  you  are  going  to  distress  and  worry  your- 
self about  me  again.  I  can  assure  you,  my  own.  that  i  am 
exceedingly  well,  and  am  likely  to  remain  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  newspapers,  it  is  most  unlikely  thev 
will  keep  us   here   till  the  commencement   of  session,     d' 

L  r^'uT"  f '*'^**'^  8°  °"*  •"  *  d^y  «'  t*o  on  account  of 
his  health ;  but  in  any  case  my  Queenie  must  not  think  of 
worrying  about  her  husband,  as  he  is  very  comfortable  and 
happy  where  he  is.  if  he  might  only  see  his  own  Wifie  some- 
times.    I   should   feel  quite   lonely  now  in   London  nithout 
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being  Abie  to  see  my  darling,  and  I  ahould  very  much  prefer 
to  stay  here  than  to  be  all  alone  in  London  while  Wifie  it 
■uffering,  except  that  I  know  it  would  comfort  her  to  have 
me  even  so  near  her. 

I  hope  you  have  received  my  letter  saying  that  I  think 
London  or  home  the  best  for  you,  and  not  Brighton ;  the  latter 
would  be  much  too  far  from  the  doctors.  Does  Wifle  feel 
strong  and  well  ?  I  fear  my  poor  Queenie  has  had  a  dreadful 
time  of  it,  and  our  poor  little  child  also. 

Your  owk  loving  Kino. 

January  28,  1882. 

My  own  dearest  Qi^ienie, — I  did  not  like  to  write  direct, 
lest  there  should  be  any  mistake,  especially  as  my  paper  is  not 
very  suitable.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  going  to  keep  me  here 
for  a  while  longer,  probably  till  a  month  or  so  after  the  open- 
ing of  session,  in  order  that  they  may  get  their  new  rules 
more  easily, 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  my  darling,  about  yout  going 
to  Brighton,  but  Queenie  will  decide  best  for  herself.  I  hopi> 
Wifie  will  not  feel  much  worried  about  not  seeing  me  so  soon 
as  she  hoped.  Her  husband  is  very  well  indeed,  and  in  the 
best  of  spirits. 

I  do  not  like  your  going  to  London  so  often,  it  muy  hurt 
you.  Is  there  any  address  you  could  get  nearer  home,  so 
that  you  would  not  have  to  go  so  far  ? 

My  poor  little  Wifie,  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you,  but 
Queenie  must  be  good  and  take  care  of  herself. 

It  looks  to-day  as  if  D.  would  go  out  soon ;  in  that  case  it 
would  facilitate  our  release.  Your  own  Kino. 

January  81,  1882. 
Have  received  your  two  letters  postmarked  E.    Be  cautious 
about  writing  for  a  few  days.    I  am  verj-  well,  and  trust  my 
darling  is  well. 

Rumours  about  legal  adviser  being  arrested,  but  will  send 
you  another  address  to-morrow. 
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February  2,  188S 

My  owk  Queenie, — Have  just  received  your  third  lei 
with  E.  postmark — shall  write  you  to-morrow  direct  so  as 
avoid  for  you  the  fatigue  of  going  to  London.  The  writ 
between  the  lines  comes  out  perfectly,  and  you  need  at 
time  write  more  heavily. 

With  best  love  and  urgent  request  that  my  darling  ^ 
take  care  of  herself.  Your  own  King 


February  8,  1882 

My  own  Queenie, — You  really  must  try  and  sleep  propc 
at  night  and  stop  worrying  yourself  about  me.     I  can  ass 
ray  darling  there  is  nothing  to  feel  unhappy  about  so  far  as 
health  goes.    I  really  cannot  remember  when  I  have  ever 
so  well  in  my  life. 

It  is  very  very  hard  not  to  be  able  to  see  each  other,  i 
that  my  poor  Wifie  should  not  have  her  husband  with 
now — I  think  after  this  letter  I  shall  be  able  to  write  yoi 
few  lines  occasionally  home,  so  as  to  save  Wifie  going  to  L 
don,  but  if  she  writes  to  me  in  the  same  way  she  must  be  v 
careful  and  write  very  lightly  and  between  the  lines.  A  g 
pen  is,  I  think,  better  than  a  quill. 

The   alarm   about  the   legal   adviser   has   blown   over, 
Queenie  may  direct  as  usual. 

The  Paris  failures  don't  concern  us  in  any  way,  as  eve 
thing  is  secure.* 

Give  my  best  love  to  our  little  child,  and  take  good  c 
of  yourself  and  it  for  my  sake.  Your  own  Husband 

February  10,  1882 

My  own  Queenie, — I  have  received  your  note  postmarl 
7th,  but  have  not  had  time  to  read  it  yet. 

I  hope  my  darling  will  take  better  care  of  herself;    tl 

journey  to  London  in  the  fog  was  most  dangerous  for  her 

I  think  that  we  shall  probably  be  released  by  the  midi 

*  An  allusion  to  political  funds  banked  in  Paris. 
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of  March,  as  it  will  be  known  then  which  way  the  tenants 
intend  to  go,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  is 
worth  our  while  remaining  here  any  longer. 

How  does  Queenie  intend  letting  her  husband  know  how 
she  is  ?  Your  own  loving  Kino. 

February  14. 

My  own  darling  Queenie, — ^To-day  I  have  written  you 
direct,  sending  a  few  words  between  the  lines,  just  to  see  how 
it  will  answer,  I  find  that  rubbing  with  blotting  paper  after 
the  words  are  dry  takes  away  any  glistening  or  appearance  of 
letters.  My  own  Wifie  had  best  not  try  writing  direct  here, 
but  send  all  her  letters  as  usual,  and  continue  to  do  so. 

The  note  I  have  just  written  goes  out  through  a  warder,  and 
I  think  I  shall  always  be  able  to  manage  in  that  way,  but  in 
case  Queenie  should  get  a  letter  from  me  through  the  Governor 
she  will  see  it  marked  with  his  initials  on  the  top  left-hand 
corner,  and  in  that  case  she  might  write  me  a  commonplace 
letter  direct  here,  but  nothing  between  the  lines. 

Wifie  is  very  good  indeed  to  write  her  husband  such  beauti- 
ful letters ;  if  she  only  knew  what  a  pleasure  and  happiness 
every  word  from  her  is  to  her  husband  it  might  make  her 
feel  a  little  less  unhappy.  I  am  very  much  troubled  about 
my  darling  having  become  so  thin,  and  fear  that  you  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have  ever  told  me,  and  that 
you  are  not  strong.  I  often  reproach  myself  for  having  been 
so  cruel  to  my  own  love  in  staying  so  long  away  from  her  that 
time,  which  has  led  to  such  a  long,  long  separation.  I  was 
dragged  into  that  Kildare  engagement,  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  safe  with  Wifie.  Until  then  I  had  settled  that  I 
should  leave  Ireland  after  Wexford.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  very  difficult  for  me  to  have  kept  out  of  the  country 
even  if  I  had  left  then,  and  on  the  whole  I  hope  it  will  turn 
out  all  for  the  best.  At  least,  I  am  very  glad  that  the  days 
of  platform  speeches  have  gone  by  and  are  not  likely  to  return. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  disgust  I  always  felt  with  those 
meetings,  knowing  as  I  did  how  hollow  and  wanting  in  solidity 
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everything  connected  with  the  movement  was.  When  I  was 
arrested  I  did  not  think  the  movement  would  have  survived 
a  month,  but  this  wretched  Government  have  such  a  fashion 
for  doing  things  by  halves  that  it  has  managed  to  keep  things 
going  in  several  of  the  counties  up  till  now.  However,  next 
month,  when  the  seeding  time  comes,  will  probably  see  the  end 
of  all  thin-i  and  oiur  speedy  release. 

1  hope  Wifie  has  got  her  house  in  London ;  I  am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  about  those  long  journeys  to  London  for  you, 
my  own.  Your  husband  is  very  well  indeed,  and  is,  I  think, 
actually  beginning  to  grow  fat! 

I  think  Queenie  ought  to  congratulate  me  at  being  away 
from  the  House  instead  of  pitying  me. 

When  I  get  out  I  hope  to  have  a  good  long  rest  with  my 
own  little  Wifie  somewhere,  and  to  listen  to  the  waves  breaking 
as  we  used  those  mornings  of  spring  last  May. 

YOUB  OWN  LOVING  HuSBANO. 


-■    i 


February  17,  1882. 

My  own  Queenie.— I  had  written  my  Queenie  i  nice 
long  letter  which  she  should  have  liked  very  much,  but  Jarm 
came  before  my  messenger  arrived  that  we  were  all  going 
to  be  searched,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bum  it. 

I  intend  to  try  and  send  you  a  letter  direct,  written  be- 
tween the  lines— I  find  that  by  rubbing  the  words  after  thcv 
are  dry  it  removes  all  the  glistening  appearance, 

Queenie  had  best  not  write  me  direct  at  any  time,  but  she 
can  send  me  a  word  in  the  usual  way  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to 
tell  me  how  she  is.  Your  King  will  wait  very  anxiously  for 
that  word.  Oh,  my  Queenie,  do  take  care  of  yourself,  a^d  do 
not  run  any  risk  by  remaining  at  E. 

It  is  exceedingly  likely  that  we  shall  all  be  released  about 
the  end  of  March,  as  then  the  lading  time  comes,  and  the 
tenants  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  will  pay  or  not,  and 
as  the  majority  have  decided  to  pay  already  it  is  most  likely 
the  minority  will  then  follow  suit.  Youb  own  King. 
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February  17,  1882. 

My  own  DARLixa  Queenie, — I  cannot  describe  to  you 
what  a  relief  your  little  note  was  that  everything  was  quite 
right.  Oh,  my  Wifie,  when  I  had  your  two  short  messages  of 
the  14th  your  poor  husband  burst  into  tears  and  could  not 
hold  up  his  head  or  think  of  anything  until  my  darling's 
note  arrived  that  everything  was  right. 

My  own,  you  must  be  very  good  and  quiet  until  you  are 
quite  strong  again,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  up. 

I  have  only  just  a  minute  to  close  this  as  my  Mercury  is 
waiting.  YouE  own  loving  Husband. 

My  baby  was  born  on  February  16th,  1882.  I  was 
very  ill,  but  the  joy  of  possessing  Parnell's  child  carried 
me  through  my  trouble.  She  was  a  beautiful  baby, 
apparently  strong  and  healthy— for  the  first  few  weeks 
—and  with  the  brown  eyes  of  her  father.  This  child  of 
tragedy  rarely  cried,  but  lay  watching  me  with  eyes 
thoughtful  and  searching  beyond  the  possibility  of  her 
little  life.  I  used  to  seek  in  hers  for  the  fires  always 
smouldering  in  the  depths  of  her  father's  eyes,  but  could 
not  get  beyond  that  curious  gravity  and  understanrMng 
in  them,  lightened  only  by  the  little  smile  she  gave 
when  I  came  near. 


March  5,  1882. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea, — It  is  so  long  since  I  have  heard 
from  yoa  that  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  you  have  quite 
forgotten  me. 

In  case  you  see  any  of  my  friends  who  may  inquirt  after 
me,  '  you  kindly  tell  them  that  I  am  very  well,  and  that 
theic;  iS  no  truth  in  the  stupid  rumour  which  appeared  in 
some  of  the  London  papers  about  the  seven  days'  solitary 
confinement — I  was  merely  prevented  from  receiving  or  send- 
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ing  letters  for  a  week ;  the  latter  portion  of  the  sentence  die 
not  trouble  me  much,  as  I  am  an  even  worse  correspondent  ir 
here  than  when  I  was  outside. 

I  think  you  will  scarcely  know  me  when  you  see  me  again 
I  have  become  so  fat. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  sister  for  a  great  many  months 
in  fact  have  only  had  one  letter  from  her  smce  I  have  bcei 
here. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  t-uly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell. 

March  16,  1882. 
My  OWN  DARLING  QuEENiE,— You  are  very  good  to  youi 
husband  in  writing  so  often  and  so  lovingly  to  your  King 
even  when  you  must  have  been  suffering  terribly.  I  cpnnot 
describe  to  my  little  Wifie  how  hopeless  and  utterly  miser 
able  I  felt  until  your  little  note  came  that  all  was  quite  right 
I  am  very  happy,  my  own,  that  our  little  daughter  pleases 
you,  and  that  you  are  not  too  much  disappointed,  and  that 
she  is  strong  and  good-tempered.  Does  Queenie  think  she 
will  be  too  big  ?  I  shall  love  her  very  much  better  than  if  it 
had  been  a  son ;  inde  d,  my  darling,  I  do  love  her  very  much 
already,  and  feel  very  much  like  a  father.  What  do  you  intend 
to  call  her  ? 

Will  you  not  give  her  papa's  best  love  and  innumerable 
kisses  ? 

I  have  been  arranging  a  little  happiness,  I  hope,  for 
Queenie,  as  soon  as  she  is  strong  and  well  enough  to  come 
over  here  and  can  manage  it.  I  have  been  training  up  Cap- 
tain Barlow,  the  chairman  of  the  Prisons  Board,  to  allow  me  to 
see  my  married  sisters  in  private.  To-day  I  got  him  to  give 
me  a  private  visit  with  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Dickinson,  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  did  so  with  the  intention  of  passing  Queenie  off 
as  another  married  sister  after  a  time.  Wifie  will  then  be 
able  to  come  and  see  for  herself  how  well  her  husband  looks, 
and  how  happy  and  comfortable  he  is.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  intend  to  move  me  or  not,  and  do  not  like  to  guess,  but 
wherever  I  go  I  shall  be  probably  very  well  off.    The  dusting 
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they  got  in  the  House  the  other  night  about  treatment  of  the 
rank  and  file  will  do  them  good.  I  am  told  that  all  the  police 
in  the  King's  County  were  drafted  into  TuUamore  and  put 
into  plain  clothes  to  form  an  audience  for  Forster.  Shall 
send  Wifie  my  weight  to-morrow  with  certificate  of  chief 
warder  so  that  you  may  believe  it. 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  the  last  time  ?  I  think 
Wifie  has  the  ticket,  and  that  it  was  about  twelve  stone. 

I  hear  from  all  over  the  country  that  the  tenants  are  every- 
where settling,  so  we  shall  be  probably  out  in  a,  couple  of 
months,  unless  we  are  kept  to  make  sure  that  they  pay  the 
next  time. 

I  hope  my  own  love  will  take  good  care  of  herself  and  not 
try  to  go  to  London  too  soon.  I  want  Queenie  when  I  see  her 
to  be  an  even  younger  little  Wifie  than  when  I  gave  her  that 
last  kiss. 

The  idea  of  nursing  our  httle  daughter  was  too  preposter- 
ous. Do,  my  own  darling,  think  of  yourself  and  take  great, 
great  care  of  your  husband's  own  little  Wifie. 

Good-night,  my  own  darling  Queenie. 

YouK  LOVING  Husband. 


March  23,  1882. 

Mv  OWN  DARLING  WiFiE, — I  havc  Only  just  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  my  Queenie  a  few  lines,  and  will  write  a 
nice  long  letter  to-night. 

No  letter  came  to  me  from  you  between  that  dated 
March  14  and  the  two  of  March  20.  A  reference  to  his* 
return  from  Paris  makes  me  think  that  you  may  have  sent  me 
one  between,  informing  me  that  he  had  gone,  which  I  did 
not  receive.  If  you  think  one  has  been  intercepted  write  in 
future  to  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Casino,  Rathdrum,  and  they  will 
reach  me  safely,  otherwise  no  change  need  be  made. 

The  letter  written  between  the  lines,  of  which  I  spoke, 
was  that  refused  by  the  warder,  and  I  did  not  s..  4  it. 

•  Captein  O'Shea. 
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Mrs.  S.  has  written  me  that  she  has  "  seen  you  recently, 
and  that  you  "  have  not  yet  left  your  room,"  assuming  thi 
I  know  all  about  it.    What  am  I  to  say  to  her  ? 

I  have  not  been  weighed  yet,  but  shall  try  to-day  and  set 
my  own  darling  the  true  weight.  It  must  be  considerabi 
more  than  12-5. 

My  beautiful  little  Wifle  must  continue  to  take  great  cai 
of  herself  and  not  go  too  often  to  town. 

Your  own  loving  Kino. 

March  24,  1882. 
My   own   Queenie, — Since   writing   you   yesterday   hav 
received  your  letter  dated  17th,  which  had  accidentally  gon 
astray,  so  if  there  is  no  other  letter  which  I  ought  to  hav 
got  you  can  send  to  the  same  address  as  usual. 

Your  own  Kino. 

March  27,  1882. 
My  own  darling  Queenie, — I  am  very  anxious  abou 
our  little  daughter.     Is  it  dangerous  ? 

Was  weighed  yesterday— 12  st.  7  lb.  Have  certainly  gaine( 
five  or  six  pounds  since  I  have  been  here. 

How  did  Wifie  find  out  I  had  grown  a  beard  ? 

Your  own  loving  King. 
I  don't  think  we  shall  be  moved. 


March  29,  1882. 

My  own  darung  little  Wifie, — I  am  very  much  re 
lieved  to  hear  that  our  little  child  is  better,  and  is  likely  to  h 
all  right  soon ;  but  fear  my  poor  Queenie  must  have  been  ex 
hausted  by  all  that  hunting  about  for  nurses.  I  cannot  conscnl 
to  Wifie  turning  nurse  even  when  brown  eyes  do  come.  She  i: 
much  too  good  and  beautiful  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Do  you  remenr.ber  a  small  pair  of  scissors  with  fine  point; 
that  Queenie  once  gave  me  in  London  ?  I  have  got  then 
still,  and  cut  my  cigar  with  them  every  morning. 
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Shall  write  Mrs. as  you  suggest,  and  say  am  sorry  to 

hear  you  had  not  yet  left  your  room,  and  that  7.  had  seen  the 
event  in  the  Timet  and  hoped  you  would  scon  be  quite  we'l 
again.  If  my  own  can  make  an  arrangement  now  for  him* 
to  keep  away,  I  think  she  ought  to  do  so.  It  will  be  too  intoler- 
able having  him  about  always.  When  I  see  Wifie  again  or 
am  released,  I  can  consider  the  situation,  but  until  then,  if 
you  can  you  had  best  make  some  arrangement. 

Wifie  must  not  be  frightened  at  the  vapourings  of  the 
Government  yesterday;  they  amount  to  nothing,  and  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  friends  out- 
side have  sanctioned  in  any  way  certain  recent  deplorable 
occurrences.  They  are  simply  the  result  of  leaving  the  people 
without  guidance  and  appear  to  be  quite  spontaneous.  In  any 
case  the  country  is  likely  to  quiet  down  as  the  days  get  longer 
and  the  crops  commence  to  spring  up.  D.  is  to  be  released 
immediately  the  House  adjourns  for  Easter,  and  after  a  time, 
when  they  find  nothing  happening  as  a  consequence  of  his 
release,  they  will  probably  take  courage  and  let  me  out  also. 
Anyhow  this  Gcvemment  are  going  down  the  hill  very  fast, 
and  are  not  likely  to  last  more  than  another  session,  and  we 
will  take  care  that  if  they  once  go  out  they  shall  not  come  in 
again  very  quickly.  My  own  loveliest  Wifie,  I  do  not  think 
they  intend  moving  me.  Your  loving  Husband. 

March  80.— The  London  correspondent  of  Freeman  is  very 
ignorant. 


March  80, 
My   owi  JLE   Wifie,— The   letter   posted   at 

reached  me  all  right  after  it  had  gone  astray  for  two 
days.    Queenie's  of  28th  has  also  reached  me. 

I  suppose  you  did  not  address  one  to  Casino,  as 
had  none  from  there.     I  wrote  yesterday  to  say  that 
you  had  best  make  some  arrangement  about  him 
my  release,  and  when  that  takes  place  we  can  consider 

•  Captain  O'Shea. 
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I  will  let  my  darling  see  me  any  time  as  soon  as  she 
quite  strong  again.  We  are  going  to  have  a  weekly  biograi 
of  doubtful  Irish  members  in  Iriahman  or  rather  United  i 
land  which  will  come  out  again  shortly  in  such  a  form  as 
save  it  from  seizure. 

If  Queenic  sends  me  some  of  our  daughter's  hair  I  will 
it  in  the  locket  I  have  with  Wifie's.     Would  Sophie  i.  ck 
nice  second  name  ?    It  was  the  name  of  one  of  my  sisters  wli 
I  was  said  to  be  most  like  of  the  family;    but  possibly 
might  make  suspicions. 

I  am  very  anxious  about  my  darling  going  to  London 
often,  it  must  be  very  bad  for  you.  You  may  try  your  n 
letter  upon  ordinary  paper,  unglazed,  and  do  not  crowd  w 
you  write  in  ordinary  ink  into  one  little  space  m  the  middU 
the  sheet.  After  the  solution  has  dried  if  you  rub  over 
letters  with  an  ink  eraser  it  will  remove  all  the  glistening  i 
appearance  of  lettp*^.  I  v/onder  they  have  never  opei 
any  of  them,  but  they  may  do  it  at  any  time.  It  would 
hurt  me  in  any  way  as  I  do  not  use  it  for  any  other  purpi 
Unless,  indeed,  they  sent  it  to  a  certain  person. 

Queenie   must  not  be  alarmed  about   stupid   rumours 
the   papers.      You    know   what    these    liners    are,    and 
Freeman   agent   in  London    is   singularly   stupid   and   ba 
informed. 

Your  loving  Husbani 


Afril  5,  188S 

My  own  dearest  Wifie, — I  think  it  very  hkely  that  so 
thing  will  be  done  by  the  Government  shortly  on  the  arr( 
question.  If  this  be  so,  things  will  undoubtedly  quiet  d( 
a  great  deal,  and  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  coming 
some  arrangement.  I  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend  that  ; 
further  steps  will  be  taken  against  me  in  any  case,  thoi 
of  course,  they  would  eagerly  grasp  at  the  slightest  thiiij 
order  to  try  and  throw  discredit  on  me. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  number  of  outrages  has  din 
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iihed  very  materially  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  decreasing. 

My  own  Wifie  must  remember  that  I  was  only  12  st.  2  lb. 
when  I  came  here,  as  I  had  fallen  away  very  much  after  I  left 
her,  end  that  i  have  got  back  5  lb.  since,  notwithstanding 
my  illness,  which  left  mc  very  thin  indeed.  Poor  little  Qucenie 
must  be  greatly  troubled  and  anxious  at  all  the  rumours  she 
hears,  but  she  need  not  regard  aiy  <\l  them;  she  knows  what 
newspaper  men  are. 

Give  my  best  love  and  ever  so  many  kisses  to  our  little 
daughter.  I  am  very  much  troubled  about  her  health,  and 
hope  it  will  not  make  her  permanently  delicate. 

I  am  longing  very  very  much  to  see  my  own  Wifie.  I  love 
you,  my  darling,  more  and  more  every  day,  and  I  should  feel 
quite  reconciled  to  giving  up  politics  for  ever  and  living  with 
my  sweet  Katie  all  by  ourselves  away  from  everybody  and 
everything.  I  do  not  think  anything  will  ever  induce  me 
to  speak  from  a  platform  again.  I  always  disliked  it  exces- 
sively, but  I  should  loathe  it  now.  Wifie  must  not,  however, 
suppose  that  I  am  annoyed  with  the  way  things  have  gone. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  has  succeeded  remarkably,  and 
much  better  than  anybody  could  have  expected. 

It  is  thought  that  D.*  will  be  released  to-morrow, — Good- 
night, my  own  Wifie.  Your  loving  Husband. 

April  7,  1882. 
My  own  dearest       /ie, — I  am  so  happy  from  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  5th  to-day,  although  part  of  what  you  say 
about  our  daughter  makes  me  very  anxious  indeed. 

I  hope  the  poor  little  thing  will  soon  get  over  it.  Her 
hair  is  absolutely  lovely.  I  am  so  glad  it  is  more  like  Queenie's 
than  mine,  although  there  is  enough  of  mine  in  it  to  spoil  it 
somewhat  and  render  it  less  beautiful  than  Wifie's.  Still, 
there  is  a  splendid  golden  tint  in  it  which  is  quite  exceptional. 
Wifie  need  not  feel  at  all  anxious  about  me  or  anything 

•  i^illon. 
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which  the  Govemmcnt  are  likely  to  do  or  be  able  to  do.  i 
though  there  have  been  one  or  two  bad  events  things  i 
getting  much  quieter  every  day.  D.  it  going  abroad  nnd  v 
not  even  appear  in  thr  House  for  a  couple  of  months.  1 
mother's  health  has,  I  fear,  become  very  much  broken  latter 
and  after  a  time  I  think  of  applying  to  go  over  to  see  her,  t 
I  must  try  and  get  O.  K.*  out  first. 

I  am  still  keeping  very  well,  although  have  missed  \ 
ball-playing  very  much  for  ths  last  three  weeks,  as  O.  1 
who  used  to  pUy  with  me,  has  been  ill.  I  think  my  wei; 
is  very  good  considering  the  hard  exercise  I  have  been  taki 
and  the  good  condition  I  am  in.  I  hope  ny  prrcious  one 
getting  strong  again  and  that  she  will  have  some  good  ne 
to  tell  me  of  our  little  daughter  when  she  writes  next. 

YOUB  OWN  LOVING  HuSBAND 
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I  will  not  speak  of  my  anguish  when  I  found  tli 
the  child  of  my  love  was  slowly  dying,  and  that  t 
doctors  I  called  in  could  do  nothing  for  her.  Slowly  s 
faded  from  me,  daily  gaining  in  that  far-reachi 
expression  of  understanding  that  dying  children  ha 
so  strongly,  and  my  pain  was  the  greater  in  that 
feared  her  father  would  never  see  her  now. 

Willie  was  very  good;  I  told  him  my  baby  m 
dying  and  I  must  be  left  alone.  He  had  no  suspici 
of  the  truth,  and  only  stipulated  that  the  child  shot 
be  baptised  at  once— urged  thereto,  I  think,  by  1 
mother  and  sister.  I  had  no  objection  to  this.  P 
nell  and  I  had  long  before  agreed  that  it  would 
safer  to  have  the  child  christened  as  a  Catholic,  a 
he  had  no  feeling  at,  -v  against  the  Catholic  religi( 
considering,  indetd,  tiiat,  for  those  who  required 
religion  it  was  an  admirable  one.     I  made  an  altar 

•  O'Kelly. 
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flowcrt  in  my  drawing-room,  as  the  child  was  much  too 
ill  to  be  taken  to  church,  and  there  the  priest.  Father 
Hart,  came  and  baptised  Sophie  Claude.  Sophie,  after 
Pamell's  sister,  Claude,  after  Lord  Truro,  an  old  friend 
of  mine. 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  my  'oaby  I  had  the 
unspeakable  comfort  of  knowing  that  Parr-^U  could 
come  to  me  for  a  few  hours  and  perhaps  see  nis  child 
while  she  lived.  His  nephew,  son  of  his  sister  Delia 
(Mrs.  Thomson),  had  died  in  Paris,  and  the  authorities 
gave  Parncll  leave  on  "  parole  "  to  attend  the  young 
man's  funeral.  A  brilliant,  handsome  fellow,  great 
sympathy  was  felt  with  the  parents  of  this  only 
son. 

Spring  was  very  early  that  year,  and  in  the  April 
morning  when  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  spring  flowers  and  the  very  breath  of 
life  was  in  the  wind,  Parnell  came  to  me  and  I  put  his 
dying  child  into  his  arms. 

That  evening  he  had  to  go  on  to  Paris. 
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Grand  Hotel, 
12  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris, 

Thursday,  April  13,  1182. 

My  own  Queenie, — I  hope  to  leave  Paris  on  Sctarday 
morning.  The  doctor  says  the  fever  is  no'  i.-fectious,  f<t  t  I 
doubt  it  very  much,  as  a  great  many  pc  j'-  amongst  the 
American  colony  arc  having  it  just  now.  I  am  staying  here, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  house,  which  has  been  well  dis- 
infected, to  see  my  sister,  who  is  very  much  cut  up.  The 
risk  to  me  is  a  minimum,  as  I  had  this  fever  very  badly  when 
I  was  young,  and  they  say  people  very  rarely  have  it  a  second 
time,  and  then  only  slightly. 
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At  all  events  it  is  the  ordinary  typhoid,  which  doctors 
say  is  not  catching. 

I  shall  take  a  Turkish  bath  every  day  I  am  here,  and  adopi 
other  precautions.  Youa  own  loving  Kino. 

Grand  Hotel, 
12  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris, 

Saturday,  April  15,  1882. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,— I  think  of  leaving  Paris  to  spenc 
a  few  days  in  the  south  or  elsewhere  on  Monday  morning 
Had  intended  starting  this  evening,  but  caught  a  slight  col( 
coming  over,  which  the  doctor,  whom  my  sister  insisted  oi 
seeing  me,  says  is  nothing,  but  think  I  had  best  not  trave 
till  Monday. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  came  over,  as  my  sister  is  in  a  ver 
low  state,  and  my  coming  has  picked  her  up  very  much. 

Believe  me,  yours  always  truly, 

Charles  S.  Parnell. 
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Grand  Hotel, 
12  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris, 

Sunday,  April  16,  1882. 

My  dear  Mrs.  O'Shea,— Having  fallen  into  the  hands  c 
the  doctor,  he  informed  me  to-day  that  he  was  coming  agai 
to-morrow  morning,  and  upon  my  saying  that  I  wished  t 
commence  my  journey  to  the  country  to-morrow  he  said  h 
would  let  me  go  on  Tuesday  morning.  Perhaps  it  is  better  sc 
as  I  might  catch  fresh  cold  if  I  started  so  soon  as  to-morrow. 

I  was  out  a  good  deal  yesterday  by  the  doctor's  order 
and  dined  with  my  sister  in  the  evening.     She  is  much  bcttc 

To-day  a  north  wind  is  blowing,  and  I  shall  not  go  oi 
much,  although  my  cold  is  quite  gone.     I  think  I  caught 
from  leaving  off  a  flannel  jacket  which  I  used  to  wear  whe 
asleep  in  prison.    It  would  have  been  a  bad  chest  cold  ha 
I  not  taken  two  Turkish  baths  immediately  I  felt  it  comir 
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I  am  staying  here  under  the  name  of  Stewart,  and  have 
not  been  found  out  yet. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Parnell. 

After  his  nephew's  funeral  he  returned  to  Eltham, 
having,  before,  telegraphed  to  WiUie  to  say  that  he 
was  coming.  He  wished  to  concihate  WiUie  as  much 
as  possible,  and  believed  that  his  politics  might  now 
prove  useful. 

All  that  night  of  the  21st  April  Parnell  and  Willie 
sat  up  in  my  dining-room  discussing  the  Irish  question, 
and  bit  by  bit  working  out  the  "  Kilmainham  Treaty." 
Willie  wanted  me  to  join  them,  but  I  would  not  leave 
my  baby,  and  when  the  daylight  came  and  they  went  to 
lie  down  for  a  few  hours'  rest  before  Parnell  left  for 
Ireland,  my  little  one  died  as  my  lover  stole  in  to  kiss 
us  both  and  say  good-bye. 

Overlooking  the  valley  in  the  Catholic  church- 
yard at  Chislehurst  is  her  little  grave,  headed  by  a 
granite  cross  and  wreathed  about  with  clematis  and 
white  roses ;  and  often  as  we  drove  past  on  our  way 
home  through  the  summer  evenings  Parnell  would 
go  in  to  scatter  the  wild  flowers  he  had  gathered  for 
me  over  little  Sophie's  resting-place. 

The  following  letter  from  my  sister-in-law,  Mary 
O'Shea,  I  insert,  as  proving,  I  think  very  conclusively, 
that  my  little  one's  paternity  was  utterly  unsuspected 
by  the  O'Sheas. 

l^ARis,  AvEKiraj  Waorah  137, 

Sunday,  May  21,  1882. 

Dearest  Katie, — We  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  hope 
that  you  are  better.  How  is  your  dear  aunt?  We  trust 
she  is  better.    I  cannot  express  our  feelings  of  affectionate 
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regard  for  her,  nor  can  I  say  adequately  how  truly  we  desin 
her  happiness  here  and  for  all  eternity  in  Heaven.  She  hai 
been  so  sweet  a  friend  and  so  charming  in  all  her  ways  toward: 
your  dear  children,  "the  butterflies,"  most  attractive  designa 
tion.  Dear  Lady  O'Donnell  wrote  a  rapturous  description  o 
the  little  creatures.  She  loved  your  dear  little  Claude,  anc 
shared  your  grief  at  losing  her,  but,  happy  child,  how  gloriou: 
is  her  existence !  What  a  contrast  to  ours,  we  who  must 
struggle  on,  working  out  our  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling 
William*  will  have  told  you  of  mamma's  long  and  trying  ill 
ness ;  she  is  getting  on  favour&bly,  and,  as  ever,  patient  anc 
united  to  the  will  of  God.  I  can  scarcely  leave  her  for  at 
instant.  Last  Sunday  I  was  not  at  Mass  even.  On  the  Feas< 
of  the  Ascension  I  was  able  to  go  to  St.  Augustine,  and  befon 
doing  so  I  made  a  call  in  company  with  a  friend  at  a  hous< 
where  I  had  never  been  before,  and,  of  course,  shall  nevei 
be  again.f 

We  have  friends  from  Italy  at  present  staying  in  Paris 
but  they  perfectly  understood  that  I  cannot  leave  my  dea 
mother,  and  do  not  expect  visits.  I  called  only  once  upoi 
them,  but  they  came  here  Friday;  mamma  was  for  the  firs 
time  able  to  sit  up,  and  Prince  and  Princess  Emmanuel  d( 
Gonzaque  came  and  met  here  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  wh< 
inquired  most  kindly  for  you,  and  is  always  interested  abou 
William,  to  whom  he  wrote  offering  his  tribute  of  sympathy 
as  well  as  with  you,  on  the  death  of  your  dear  baby.  H( 
had  not  since  heard  from  any  of  us,  as  I  could  neither  fine 
time  for  letters  nor  for  going  out,  but  he  received  two  news 
papers  a  few  days  ago,  and  perfectly  understands  the  burn 
of  busy  life  at  this  season  in  London.  I  have  had  these  las 
few  days,  that  my  dear  and  infinitely  precious  Malade  has  beei 
better  and  somewhat  independent  of  my  constant  attention 
to  seek  for  facilities  in  public  libraries  and  other  privilege 

•  Captain  O'Shea. 

t  Miss  O'Shea  here  refers  to  the  house  of  the  Comte  de ,  to  when 

she  was  then  engaged.  Miss  O'Shea  called  there,  with  her  friend,  ti 
break  off  the  engagement  owing  to  her  continuous  ill-health.  She  die( 
not  very  long  afterwards. 
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for  dear  Ctesse.  de  Greppis  Abbe— I  have  partly  succeeded. 
Mamma  hopes  the  children  are  well.  Is  dear  little  Carmen 
strong  ?  And  her  amiable  and  devoted  sister— how  is  she  ? 
We  hope  their  brother  is  in  perfect  health,  no  memory  even 
of  delicacy  still.  Doctors  say  the  temperature  has  been 
variable  all  this  month,  and  that  transition  from  heat  to  cold 
must  be  guarded  against. 

With  mamma's  love  and  kindest  wishes  for  your  health 
and  comfort,  and  praying  that  all  blessings  may  be  granted 
to  you  and  to  those  you  love,  with  her  kindest  feelings.— I 
remain,  dearest  Katie,  your  affectionate  Mary  O'Shea. 
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THE  "kILMAINHAM  TREATY" 

"ShcUl  I  aay  stipulatimi,  Kingt" 

"No,  Queenie,  he  prefers  ' »ugge8tiona  desirable  to  be  entertained! 

Extract  from  an  Old  Diary. 

Parnell,  in  accordance  with  his  "parole,"  returnee 
to  Kilmainham  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  leave  an( 
immediately  formulated  the  conditions  of  the  arrange 
ment  it  was  proposed  to  make  with  the  Government 
The  draft  of  this  historic  document  was  as  follows  :- 

Kilmainham,  April  25th,  1882. 

"We  think  in  the  first  place  that  no  time  shoul 
be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settle 
ment  of  the  arrears  question,  and  that  the  solutioi 
proposed  in  the  Bill  standing  for  second  reading  tc 
morrow— Wednesday— would  provide  a  satisfactor; 
solution,  though  the  Church  Fund  would  have  to  b 
supplemented  by  a  grant  from  Imperial  resources  o 
probably  a  million  or  so. 

"Next  as  regards  the  permanent  amendment  c 
the  Land  Act.  we  consider  that  the  rent-fixing  clause 
should  be  amended  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  possible 
having  in  view  the  necessity  of  passing  an  Amendin] 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  that  leaseholder 
who  have  taken  leases  either  before  or  since  the  Act  c 
1870  should  be  permitted  to  apply  to  have  a  fair  ren 
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fixed,  and  that  the  purchase  clauses  should  be  amended 
as  suggested  by  the  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which 
will  be  moved  by  Mr.  Redmond  to-morrow. 

"  If  the  Government  were  to  announce  their  inten- 
tion of  proposing  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
arrears  difficulty  as  indicated  above,  we  on  our  part 
would  make  it  known  that  the  No  Rent  manifesto  was 
withdrawn,  and  we  should  advise  the  tenants  to  settle 
with  their  landlords ;  we  should  also  then  be  in  a  better 
osition  than  we  ever  occupied  before  to  make  our 
exertions  effective  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  outrages 
which  are  unhappily  of  late  so  prevalent. 

"If  the  result  of  the  arrears  settlement  and  the 
further  ameliorative  measures  suggested  above  were 
the  material  diminution  of  outrages  before  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
country  after  a  time  to  something  like  a  normal  con- 
dition, we  should  hope  that  the  Government  would 
allow  the  Coercion  Act  to  lapse,  and  govern  the  country 
by  the  same  laws  as  in  England." 


Willie  wrote  to  Gladstone  on  April  13th,  and  two 
days  after  Gladstone  replied  promising  to  communi- 
cate with  Forster.  The  rest  of  the  letter  was  taken 
up  with  compliments  to  Willie,  and  some  carefully- 
worded  phrases  which  really  meant  that  Gladstone 
was  prepared  to  go  to  veiy  great  lengths  indeed  to 
quiet  Ireland  and  to  keep  her  quiet. 

Willie  sent  to  Chamberlain  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Gladstone.  Chamberlain  was  impressed  and  guarded. 
He  welcomed  negotiations,  but  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Government  were  going  to  smile  on  the  Irish  Party  the 
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Irish  Party  must  smile  on  the  Government.  With  som 
amount  of  exaggerated  fervour  he  mooted  the  possi 
bility  of  an  anti-Irish  movement  comparable  with  th( 
anti-Semitic  movement  abroad.  That,  he  pointed  out 
would  be  bad  for  everybody,  and  accordingly  h« 
welcomed  the  olive  branch.  In  the  sequel,  of  course 
Chamberlain  took  a  !ry  active  part  m  pressing  fo 
the  release  of  Parnell. 

While  on  "  parole,"  and  after  his  return  fron 
Paris,  Parnell  entered  into  communication  with  Mr 
Justin  McCarthy  with  regard  to  the  proposed  "  Treaty,' 
and  the  following  letter  was  written  from  Eltham :  — 

Saturday,  April  22,  1882. 

My  dear  McCarthy, — ^I  have  arrived  in  England,  anc 
will  call  to  see  you  to-morrow  afternoon  some  time.  I  cannol 
at  present  give  you  the  exact  hour,  but  would  it  be  too  muci 
to  ask  you  to  remain  at  home  after  three  o'clock  ?  I  trusi 
you  will  have  some  news  of  result  of  Cabinet  to-day. — Your 
very  truly,  C.  S.  P. 

This  letter  was  followed  up  by  one  from  Kilmain- 
ham. 

(Confidential.) 

KiLMAINHAM, 

April  25,  1882. 
My  DEAR  McCarthy, — I  send  you  a  letter  embodying  oui 
conversation,  and  which,  if  you  think  it  desirable,  you  might 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  showing  to  Chamberlain. 

Do  not  let  it  out  of  your  hands,  but  if  he  wishes  you  might 
give  him  a  copy  of  the  body  of  it. — Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  S.  Parnell. 
(Enclosure.) 

The  enclosure  was  identical  with  the  draft  treaty— 
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apart  from  a  few  verbal  alterations  of  which  the  chief 
was  the  substitution  of  ''an  Amendment  Bill"  for 
an  "  Amending  Bill "  in  the  second  paragraph. 


Tuesday,  April  23,  1882. 

My  own  QuEENiE,— I  enclose  you  a  letter.  What  do  you 
think  I  had  best  say  to  it  ?  * 

I  told  my  friend  in  Jermyn  Street  what  steps  to  take,  so 
that  the  matter  referred  to  in  enclosed  will  probably  go  on 
all  right  without,  or  with,  the  further  participation  of  the 
writer.  I  thought  of  writing  him  that  I  had  received  his  note 
too  late  to  reply  for  Wednesday,  but  that  in  any  case  my  letter 
from  Paris  ought  to  be  sufficient  indication  of  confidence. 

I  missed  nine  train  on  Sunday  and  came  on  by  twelve, 
sleeping  at  Crewe  and  getting  on  board  mail  boat  before  mail 
train  arrived.  Everything  went  off  very  nicely  and  quietly, 
and  I  have  not  caught  any  cold  this  time.  O.  K.  had  aired 
my  bed  very  carefully,  etc.,  and  they  were  all  very  glad  to 
see  me  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  authorities. 

I  have  been  thinking  all  day  of  how  desolate  and  lonely 
my  Queenie  must  be  in  her  great  sorrow.  I  wish  so  much  that 
I  might  have  stayed  to  comfort  her,  but  I  have  indeed  every 
hope  and  confidence  that  our  separation  will  not  now  last 
very  long.  It  is  too  terrible  to  think  that  on  this  the  saddest 
dayt  of  all  others— and,  let  us  hope,  the  saddest  that  we  both 
shall  ever  see  again — my  Wifie  should  have  nobody  with  her. 

Good-bye,  my  own  darling,  Your  loving  Kino. 

Mr.  Parnell  wrote  as  follows  to  Captain  O'Shea :  — 

KiLMAIXHAM, 

April  28. 
I  was  very  sorry  that  you  had  left  Albert  Mansions  before 

*  Prom  Captain  O'Shea  re  "  Kilmainham  Treaty." 
t  The  day  of  our  little  daughter's  funeral. 
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I  rckched  London  from  Eltham,  aa  I  had  wished  to  tell  y 
that  after  our  conversation  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  put  Mr.  McCarthy  in  possession 
the  views  which  I  had  previously  communicated  to  you. 
desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  sett 
mcnt  of  the  arrears  question  which  will  leave  no  recurri 
sore  connected  with  it  behind,  and  which  will  enable  us 
show  the  smaller  tenantry  that  they  have  been  treated  >v 
justice  and  some  generosity. 

The  proposal  you  have  described  to  me  as  suggested 
some  quarters,  of  making  a  loan,  over  however  many  yei 
the  payment  might  be  spread,  should  be  absolutely  rejecti 
for  reasons  which  I  have  already  fully  explained  to  you. 
the  arrears  question  be  settled  upon  the  lines  indicated  by 
I  have  every  confidence — a  confidence  shared  by  my  collcagi 
— that  the  exertions  which  we  should  be  able  to  make  strei 
ously  and  unremittingly  would  be  effective  in  stopping  01 
rages  and  intimidation  of  all  kinds. 

As  regards  permanent  legislation  of  an  ameliorative  cl 
racter,  I  may  say  that  the  views  which  you  always  shared  w; 
me  as  to  the  admission  of  leaseholders  to  the  fair  rent  clau 
of  the  Act  are  more  confirmed  than  ever.  So  long  as  1 
flower  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  kept  outside  the  Act  th' 
cannot  be  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  questii 
which  we  al'   10  much  desire. 

I  should  also  strongly  hope  that  some  compromise  mi{ 
be  arrivo'J  at  this  season  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
the  tenure  clauses.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  up 
the  enormous  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  full  extensi 
of  the  purchase  clauses,  which  now  seem  practically  to  h« 
been  adopted  by  all  parties. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  programme  I  have  sketcli 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  regarded  by  the  country  as 
practical  settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  would,  1  f 
sure,  enable  us  to  co-operate  cordially  for  the  future  w 
the  Liberal  Party  in  forwarding  Liberal  principles ;  so  t! 
the  Government,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  would,  from  1 
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state  of  iiie  country,  feel  themselves  thoroughly  justiflrd  in 
dispensing  with  further  cu(  reive  measures.     Yc  irs  very  truly, 

C.   S.   pAR>fELt. 

Saturday,  April  30,  1882. 
My  own  Queenie, — Wc  •  came  over  to  see  me,  so  I  thought 
it  best  to  give  him  a  letter,  as  he  would  have  been  dreadfully 
mortified  if  be  had  had  nothing  to  show. 

Everything  is  going  very  well,  and  I  hope  will  continue 
straight. 

Received  two  letters  from  my  own  lovie  yesterday. 
Do,  my  c  vn,  keep  up  as  much  as  you  can. 

YouB  Own  Kino. 

I  had  reason  to  know,  from  various  sources  of 
information  kept  open  by  me  on  Parnell's  behalf 
during  his  imprisonment,  that  the  Government  would 
liberate  him  with  considerable  relief  if  given  any  surety 
of  conciliatory  jjolicy  on  his  part.  Darnell  at  liberty 
was  a  disturbing  force,  and  the  culminating  embarrass- 
ment of  English  government  in  Ireland,  but  Parnell 
in  prison  had  become  merely  a  concentrated  em- 
barrassment in  that  there  was  now  no  governmental 
possibility  of  dealing  with  the  reactionary  spirit  he  had 
let  loose  in  Ireland— a  spirit  that  was  at  least  better 
controllable  as  a  weapon  in  Parnell's  hand  than  as 
the  scattered  and  absolutely  irresponsible  fulminations, 
unreasoning  and  motiveless,  of  lawless  desperadoes. 

With  Parnell  as  her  chief  the  Ireland  he  had  roused 
might  indeed  be  a  scourge  of  whips  to  the  British 
Government,  but  without  him  this  Ireland  was  un- 
doubtedly a  scourge  of  scorpions. 

So  Parnell  came  out  of  Kilmainham  on  the  treaty 
arranged  at  Eltham,  and  as  Willie  was  to  be  the  official 

•  Captain  O'Shea. 
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bearer  of  the  olive  branch  to  the  Government,  he  wcni 
over  to  see  Parnell  on  his  return  to  Kiimainham  anc 
to  get  from  him  a  letter  for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  Ik 
said  Parnell  was  "  so  shifty  "  he  could  not  be  trustee 
to  carry  out  any  agreement  that  was  not  in  writing 
and  the  letter  was  to  set  forth  the  various  modification! 
of  his  policy  of  obstruction  that  he  would  undertake  t< 
observe  on  his  (immediate)  liberation  and  assurance  o! 
future  concessions  to  Ireland.  This  letter  had  in  sub 
stance  been  written  at  Eltham,  but  Parnell  had  stipu 
lat'jd  for  L  few  days  to  consider  the  matter  further  anc 
would  not  give  Willie  his  final  decision  then.  Or 
the  other  side  he  had  to  consider  that  any  trcatj 
with  the  Government  would  place  him  in  a  very  awk 
ward  position  with  the  Land  League  and  would  cer 
tainly  affect  the  financial  aid  to  the  Irish  cause  sc 
generously  contributed  by  America.  It  was  also  certain 
he  knew,  that  the  Government  would  be  obliged,  ir 
either  case,  to  liberate  him  with  the  other  Irish  political 
prisoners  at  no  distant  period,  and  this  without  his 
placing  himself  under  any  obligation  at  all  to  the 
Government.  This  would  please  the  extreme  party 
of  his  followers  far  better,  even  though  it  would  keep 
open  the  way  to  further  outrage  and  crime  in  Irelanu. 
I  had  never  before  ventured  to  influence  Parnell 
in  any  way  politically ;  but  now  I  greatly  dreaded 
for  him  this  latter  policy  of  the  extremists  and  the 
perpetual  strain  of  watchfulness  and  control  it  en- 
gendered—with the  Coercion  Laws  such  a  policy 
must,  in  the  long  run,  inevitably  produce,  unless, 
indeed,  England  was  prepared  to  yield  to  force ;  an 
unthinkable  proposition. 
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So  now  I  threw  the  wh'  'e  strength  of  my  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  treaty  of  concUiation  »Mid  urged 
upon  him  the  greater  good  for  Ireland  likely  to  accrue 
in  ^he  making  by  him  of  immediate  peace.    I  was 
very  anxious  that  he  should  "  reign  "  by  constitutional 
means,  and  had  every  hope  of  establishing  such  amicable 
communications   between   him   and   the    Government 
as  would  lead  to  that  end.    But  he  had  this  great 
force  now  to  reckon  with— the  force  of  centuries  of 
cruelty,  wrong,  and  oppreuion  that  had  bred  an  irre- 
sponsibility and  callous  disregard  of  suffering,   nay, 
rather  a  vindictive  madness  and  lust  of  destruction 
in  Ireland.    In  his  seeking  for  a  weapon  to  use  for 
the   betterment   of  England's  government  of  Ireland 
Pamell  had  discovered  this  underlying  force  of  hate, 
and,  using  the  influence  of  his  personality,  he  strove 
to  direct  it  into  the  service  of  the  Ireland  that  he 
lov-^.     But  he  afterwards  stood  appalled  at  the  in- 
tensity  of  the   passion  of  hate  that  he  had  loosed, 
and  no  one  but  he -and  I  with  him -knew  the  awful 
strength  of  that  force  of  destruction    that   was  only 
held  in  subservience  by  the  sheer  dominance  of  his 
wiU.     He  replied  to  my  pleadings:  "Yes,  I  hold  them 
now  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  but  if  I  turn  to  the 

Government  I  turn  my  back  to  them— and  then ?  " 

But  my  great  fear  for  him  won  his  decision  for  peace, 
and  he  wrote  and  signed  the  "letter"  that  Willie 
wanted  to  take  to  tlie  Government. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  been  prepared  for  its 
coming,  and  made  known  that  such  a  treaty  of  peace 
would  be  acceptable.  Willie  took  this  letter  to  Forster, 
who  knew  of  no  understanding  with  the  Prime  Minister 
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and  was  absolutely  against  any  such  negotiations 
He  scoffed  at  the  letter,  at  its  terms,  and  at  Willi 
for  bringing  it,  but  the  latter  pointed  out  that  th 
matter  was  one  for  the  Prime  Minister's  consideratio 
alone,  and  Mr.  Forster  was  bound  to  submit  it  to  hir 
without  delay.  He  of  course  did  so,  but  with  conf 
dence  as  to  its  rejection  and,  on  its  immediate  accepi 
ance  and  the  liberation  of  Parnell,  resigned  his  offi( 
as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Lord  Cowper  resigned  with  him.     This  was  on  tl 

2nd   of  May.     On   the   26th   of  April   discussion   c 

Mr.  Redmond's  Land  Bill  was  started  in  the  House  ( 

Commons.    This    Bill,    which    had    been    drafted    V 

Parnell  in  Kilmainham,  proposed  to  amend  the  Lar 

Act  of  1881  in  four  main  particulars:  (1)  Arrears 

excessive  rent;    (2)  admission  of  leaseholders  to  tl 

benefit  of  the  Land  Court ;    (3)  amendment  of  tenu 

clauses;     (4)  extension    of   purchase    clauses    by    tl 

advance  from  the  State  of  the  whole  of  the  purcha 

money.    Mr.  Gladstone  applauded  the  Irish  Party  ai 

opposed  the  Bill.    He  practically  admitted  that  recc 

decisions  of  the  Irish  judges  were  nullifying  the  effc 

of  the  tenure  clauses,  but  he  did  not  want  yet  to  reop 

the  question.    He  recognised,  however,  the  necessity 

dealing  with  "  Arrears." 

When,  on  May  2nd,  he  announced  to  the  Hoi 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Cowper  and  Mr.  Forster  a 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  release  the  three  Iri 
M.P.'s  who  had  been  in  Kilmainham  since  Octob 
he  definite'y  promised  an  Arrears  Bill,  and  stat 
that  there  was  no  present  intention  to  renew  1 
Coercion    Act.      So,    with    this    public    promise 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  and  with  the  tacit  understanding  that 
Parnell  would  "slow  do^vn  the  agitation"  Pamcll 
came  out  of  gaol.  "  It  is  an  act."  averred  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  "done  without  any  negotiation,  promise,  or 
engagement  whatever." 

Two  days  later  Forster  denounced  the  action  of 
the    Cabmet.    He    believed    that    the    unconditioned 
release  of  the  Irish  leaders  would  tend  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  crime.     As  he  went  on  to  justify  the  arrests 
Parnell   entered   the  House  and   took   his   seat.     The 
Irish  cheered  wildly.     Then  Forster  continued  :  "  The 
real  reason  why  these  gentlemen  were  arrested 
was  because  they  were  trying  to  carry  out  their  will - 
'  their    unwritten    law '     ....     by    working    the 
rum  and  the  injury  of  the  Queen's  subjects  by  intimida- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.    If  Mr.  Parnell  had  not 
been  placed   in   Kilmainham   he  would  very  quickly 
have  become  in  reality  what  he  was  called  by  many  of 
his  friends-the  King  of  Ireland."    He  did  not  say 
Parnell  and  his  friends  had  directly  incited,  what  they 
had  done  was  far  more  dangerous.     They  had  estab- 
lished  a   system   of  intimidation.     .     .     They   should 
have  been  released  after  a  public  promise  had  been  given, 
or  when  Ireland  was  quiet,  or  fresh  powers  had  been 
granted  to  the  Government.     "A   surrender   is  bad, 
a  compromise  or  arrangement  is  worse.     ...    If  all 
Er-iand  cannot  govern  the  Member  for  Cork  then  let  us 
acknowledge  he  is  the  greatest  power  in  Ireland  to-day." 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  right  to 
humiliate   Parnell    by   demanding   a   penitential   con- 
fession of  guilt,   and   once   more  he  disclaimed  that 
the    release    was    the    result    of   a    bargain.      Parnell 
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following  him,  asserted— what  was  the  truth— that 
no  mention  of  his  release  was  made  by  him  in  any 
written  or  oral  communication  with  his  friends. 

The   same   night,   May   4th,   was   announced  the 

a     ointment    of    Lord    Spencer    as    Lord-LieutenanI 

and    Lord    Frederick    Cavendish    as   Chief   Secretary 

The  post  had  first  been  offered  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke 

but  he  had  refused  the  offer.       It  is  stated  that  ir 

certain  quarters  the  name  of  Mr.   Chamberlain  hac 

been    mentioned,    and    that    he    had    signified    hi 

willingness    to    accept    the    offer    if    it    were    made 

Apparently    it    was    not    made.      We    cannot    avoi( 

speculating    what    would    have    happened    had    h 

gone  to  Ireland.       He  had  taken  a  leading  part  ii 

the  release  of  Pamell ;    would  that  have  saved  him- 

since  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  did  not  intend  t 

kill  Lord  Frederick?       And  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  ha> 

been  killed  in  May,   1882,  what  other  course  migh 

British  politics  have  taken?       Would  Tariff  Reforr 

ever  have  been  a  Tory  election  cry  ?      Would  ther 

have  been  no  Boer  War?       Would  the  Tories  nc 

have  enjoyed  that  long  term  of  office  which  for  yeai 

kept  the  question   of  Home  Rule  in  abeyance?    ] 

were  foolish  to  say  yes  or  no  to  any  of  these  question 

but  at  least  we  may  say  that  the  fact  Mr.  Chamberlai 

was  not  asked  to  become  Irish  Secretary  in  1882  is  or 

of  the  most  momentous  in  British  politics. 

While  in  Kilmainham  Parnell  had  found  it  abs( 
lutely  impossible  to  control  in  any  way  the  inciti 
ments  to  crime  and  the  wild  expenditure  of  the  Ladie 
Land  League.  His  sister,  Anna  Parnell,  was  at  t\ 
head  of  this  marvellous  organisation  which  she  sprea 
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in  well-ordered  ramifications  throughout  the  country. 
Her  generalship  was  magnificent  and  complete,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  detail  of  this  revolutionary 
army  with  which  she  was  not  completely  familiar  and 
completely  determined  to  control.  Parnell  wrote  to 
her  again  and  again  from  prison,  pointing  out  the 
crass  folly  of  the  criminality  for  which  the  Ladies' 
League,  now,  solely  existed.  He  even  urged  the 
Governmental  representations  made  to  him  for  the 
suppression  of  this  league  of  anarchy,  and  the  hopeless 
financial  position  it  was  creating— the  estimated  weekly 
expenditure  of  these  ladies  running  into  thousands  of 
pounds ;  money  contributed  chiefly  by  America  for  the 
fighting  poll  ;y  of  the  Irish  Party— but  to  no  purpose. 

The  fanatic  spirit  in  these  ladies  was  extreme; 
in  Anna  Parnell  it  was  abnormal,  and  Parnell  saw 
no  way  of  saving  her,  or  the  country,  from  her  folly 
but  by  fulfilling  his  threat  of  vetoing  the  payment 
of  another  penny  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  This 
he  then  did,  and  thus  automatically  broke  up  this  wild 
army  of  mercenaries.  Anna  Parnell  never  forgave 
her  brother  for  this  act,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  him 
again.  Parnell  had  much  family  affection,  and  mar^ 
times  made  overtures  of  peace  to  his  sister,  of  whom 
he  was  really  fond,  and  for  whose  strength  of  mind 
and  will  he  had  much  respect.  On  two  occasions  he 
met  her  accidentally  and  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but 
she  resolutely  turned  from  him  and  refused  any  reply 
to  the  letters  he  wrote  her. 

It  may  interest  my  readers  to  know  that  the  keys  of 
Kilmainham  Gaol  are  still  in  my  possession. 
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"  The  blood  more  atira 
To  rouse  a  lw»t  than  to  $tart  a  hare." 

Shakbspbarb. 

On  Pamell's  release  from  Kilmainham  he  returned 
to  me  at  Eltham,  and  on  May  6,  1882,  went  to 
Weymouth  to  welcome  Michael  Davitt,  who  came 
out  of  Portland  prison  on  that  day.  He  returned 
to  Eltham  that  Saturday  evening,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, Sunday,  I  drove  with  him  to  Blackheath  Station, 
as  he  had  to  go  to  London  to  see  Davitt  and  others. 
At  the  station  I  asked  him  to  get  me  a  news- 
paper before  he  left,  and  waited  for  it  in  the 
carriage. 

From  where  I  sat  in  the  carriage  I  could  see  Par- 
nell's  back  as  he  stood  just  inside  the  station  door. 
I  was  watching  him,  and  he  half  turned  and  smiled 
at  me  as  he  opened  the  paper— the  Sunday  Observer 
— ^to  glance  at  the  news  before  he  brought  it  to  me. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  wanted  to  see  what  was 
said  about  Michael  Davitt.  He  had  now  come  to  the 
top  of  the  steps  and,  as  he  suddenly  stopped,  I  noticed 
a  curious  rigidity  about  his  arms— raised  in  holding 
the  newspaper  open.  He  stood  so  absolutely  still  that 
I  was  suddenly  frightened,  horribly,  sickeningly  afraid 
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—of  I  knew  not  what,  and,  leaning  forward,  called  out. 
"  King,  what  is  it  ?  "  Then  he  came  down  the  steps 
to  me  and,  pointing  to  the  headline,  said,  "  Look !  " 
And  I  read,  "Murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke  !  " 

I  heard  the  train  coming  in,  and  tried  to  pull  my- 
self together,  for  the  awful  significance  of  the  horrible 
thing  to  my  lover,  just  released  from  Kilmainham 
on  the  Treaty,  came  home  to  me  with  a  rush  of  pain. 
His  face  was  ashen,  and  he  stared,  frowning  heavily, 
before  him,  unconsciously  crushing  the  hand  I  had 
slipped  into  his  until  the  rings  I  wore  cut  and  bruised 
my  fingers. 

I  said  to  him,  "  Quick,  you  must  catch  this  train. 
See  Davitt  and  the  others  as  arranged  and  as  many 
more  as  you  can  find.  Go,  you  will  know  what  to  do, 
but  you  must  meet  them  all  at  once."  He  turned 
heavily  away,  saying,  "  I  shall  resign,"  and  I  answered 
as  I  ran  beside  him  to  the  platform,  "  No,  you  are  not 
a  coward." 

Before  I  left  Blackheath  I  wired  to  Willie  to  bring 
Parnell  to  dinner  at  Eltham  if  he  could  possibly  manage 
it,  and  spent  one  of  the  most  terrible  days  of  my  life 
considering  the  effect  this  awful  crime  would  probably 
have  upon  my  lover's  career. 

Willie  came  down  that  evening,  Parnell  with  him. 
They  were  both  very  gloomy  and  depressed,  and 
Parnell,  after  his  greeting  of  me— as  though  this  were 
our  first  meeting  since  he  came  out  of  prison— sat 
gazing  stonily  before  him,  only  glancing  across  at 
Willie  with  the  stormy  flare  in  his  eyes  when  the  latter 
—who  was  really  sorry  for  Parnell,  as  well  as  shocked  at 
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the  murders — said  something  that  jarred  upon  him. 
During  dinner  Willie  told  me  of  what  had  been  done 
during  the  day,  of  the  absolute  horror  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  Irish  Party,  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
said  on  hearing  of  the  murders,  and  of  Pamell's  con- 
tinuous threat,  throughout  that  awful  day,  of  retiring 
from  public  life  altogether. 

Willie  said  to  me :  "I  wish  you  would  urge  Pamell 
not  to  talk  so,  Dick;  he  can't  resign  his  seat  now, 
the  thing's  impossible ;  he  must  show  that  it  simply 
does  not  touch  him  politically  in  any  way." 

I  turned  to  Pamell  and  said :  "  I  do  absolutely 
agree  with  Willie  about  it,  Mr.  Pamell.  It  would 
be  throwing  the  whole  country  over  and  a  reflection 
upon  all  who  joined  in  that  Treaty." 

Pamell  at  last  roused  himself  and  said  :  "  Well,  I 
will  write  to  the  G.O.M.*  and  offer  to  resign,  and  abide 
by  his  decision ;  the  thing  makes  me  feel  hopeless  of 
doing  any  good." 

On  the  wall  of  the  dining-room  where  we  sat  hung 
a  large  engraving  of  the  "  House  "  of  1880.  All  the 
members  of  that  Parliament  were  in  the  picture,  and 
among  them,  of  course,  Mr.  Pamell  and  Captain 
O'Shea.  As  the  maid  turned  to  leave  the  room,  after 
placing  the  coffee  tray  on  a  little  side  table,  this  pic- 
ture, which  hung  immediately  behind  Pamell,  fell  to 
the  floor  with  a  crash  that,  in  the  state  of  nervous 
tension  we  were  all  in,  brought  us  to  our  feet  in  alarm. 
Willie's  chair  overturned  as  he  jumped  up ;  but  Par- 
nell's  was  steady,  held  in  a  grip  that  showed  his 
knuckles  white  as  he  held  it  slightly  raised  off  the 
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floor,  while  he  stood,  half  turned,  staring  at  the  pic- 
ture as  it  lay  among  the  splintered  glass. 

Willie  laughed,  and,  coming  to  help  the  parlour- 
maid to  pick  up  the  picture,  exclaimed  :  "  There  goes 
Home  Rule,  Parnell  I  "  But  he  also  had  in  him  a 
slight  dash  of  the  superstition  thai  was  so  highly 
developed  in  Parnell's  fatalistic  nature,  and  his  smile 
turned  to  gravity  as  he  glanced  at  PameU's  tense  ex- 
pression and  list'^ned  to  my  hasty  explanation  of  the 
fall :  "  Perhaps  tue  wire  was  rotten,  or  the  maid  had 
shaken  the  picture  as  she  passed ! "  Parnell  took 
the  loose  end  of  the  wire  in  both  hands  and  tried  to 
break  it.  He  could  not.  Willie  said:  "Mary  (the 
parlourmaid)  was  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  she 
could  not  have  shaken  it."  Parnell  said  nothing, 
and  we  began  to  speak  of  other  things. 

Afterwards  I  said  to  him  :  "  You  did  not  really 
mind  about  that  picture,  did  you  ?  It  was  only 
a  rotten  wire ! "  and  he  answered :  "  It  was  an 
omen,  I  think,  darling,  but  for  whom?  Willie  or 
me  ?  "  and  when  I  told  him  I  wished  he  would  not 
talk  such  nonsense,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  in  omens 
or  want  any  falling  pictures  to  be  "  omens  "  for  either 
of  them,  he  smiled  and  said  no  more. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  was  the  introduction  of  a  Crimes  Bill  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  May  11th.  Parnell  was  not 
approached  on  the  subject.  He  was  given  no  oppor- 
tunity of  criticising  the  proposals  and  of  suggesting 
any  more  moderate  measure  which  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  that  great  body  of  Irish  Nationalists  who 
viewed  the  murders  with  horror.     The  new  Bill  went 
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roughshod  over  Irish  opinion,  and  the  conciliatory 
effect  of  the  Arrears  Bill,  introduced  a  few  days  later, 
was  altogether  marred. 

On  May  15th,  1882,  there  was  a  scene  in  the  House 
about  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  Mr.  Charles  Lewi? 
asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  produce  the  letters  which  were 
the  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  recently  released 
members.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  wish  to  produce 
these  letters,  but  saw  no  reason  why,  if  the  writers  and 
those  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed  did  not 
object,  the  letters  should  not  be  produced.  Pamell  then 
rose  and  read  the  letter  he  had  given  to  Captain  O'Shea. 

Then  Lord  John  Manners  '*  must  ask  '*  if  this  was 
the  only  letter  received  by  the  Government ;  to  which 
the  Premier  returned  that  he  had  some  information 
in  addition  to  the  letter  (he  did  not  say  considerable 
information).  Then  Mr.  Forster  had  his  little  revenge 
in  blandly  asking  if  Mr.  Pamell  had  read  the  whole  of 
the  letter.  Parnell  replied  that  he  had  read  the  whole 
of  the  copy  given  him  by  Captain  O'Shea,  but  the 
original  had  another  paragraph  which  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  reading. 

Then  Captain  O'Shea  wanted  to  explain  the  whole 
circumstances.  Mr.  Forster,  still  smarting  under  the 
snub  to  him  of  Pamell's  release,  would  not  play  up  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  handed  Willie  the  letter  as  it  had 
been  given  to  him  to  take  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Captain 
O'Shea  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  handed  it  back 
to  Mr.  Forster  amid  laughter  from  the  Conservatives. 
Mr.  Forster  declined  to  take  back  the  letter,  and,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  Captain  O'Shea  read  it  through, 
including  the  paragraph  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  undertook 
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that  in  the  circumstances  stated,  he  would  with  his 
party  co-operate  with  the  Liberals  in  forwarding  their 
principles  as  far  as  he  could. 

Then  a  member  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Gladstone 

*  J^u  **"*"  *****'  '"  **"  possession  at  the  time  he 
staved  that  there  was  no  compact  between  the  Land 
Leaguers  and  the  Liberal  Party ;  to  which  the  Premier 
rephed  that  he  certainly  had.  and  that  he  again  and 
emphatically  repeated  the  statement. 

On    May    16th    Sir   Stafford    Northcote    began    to 
heckle   the   Government   again    upon   the   subject    of 
the  Kilmainhara  Treaty.     He  wanted  to  know     mny 
things,   and   among   others   was   anxious    to    hear    if 
Michael  Davitt  was  released  as  a  condition  of  Mr.  Par- 
nells   support    of  Liberal   principles.    Mr.    Gladstone 
was  prepared  to  answer  questions,  but  not  to  volunteer 
statements.     No  member  of  the  Government  had  had 
interviews  with  Mr.   Parnell-to  his  knowleage-and 
there  was  no  stipulation  as  to  the  release  of  Miehael 
Davitt  or  on  any  other  subject.     Several  other  mem- 
bers then  joined  in  the  baiting  of  the  Premier,  but 
without  other  result  than  the  ruffling  of  that  old  eagle's 
feathers.  ® 

Mr.  Gibson  made  a  speech,  during  which  there  was 
the  unusual  scene  of  the  Premier's  rising  to  make  a 
personal  statement  and  Mr.  Gibson's  refusing  to  give 

The  Premier  sat  down.  The  Speaker  caUed  Mr. 
Gibson  to  order  amid  uproar,  and  Mr.  Gibson  at  last 
gave  way  to  let  Mr.  Gladstone  get  his  protest  home. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  express  any  opinion 
on  Mr.  Forster's  conduct  in  bringing  before  the  House 
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»  private  communication  received  by  him  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister  after  he  had  left  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was,  he  said,  in  no  better  position  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  such  conduct  than  was  any  other  member 
of  the  House — a  comment  that  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  Mr.  Forster  hastily  explained  that  he  would 
not  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  statement 
of  Captain  O'Shea.  Captain  O'Shea  promptly  rose  to 
give  battle,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  Speaker.  Mr. 
Gladstone  wanted  to  know  if  a  fair  statement  of  the 
charge  against  the  Government  was,  as  Mr.  Balfour  had 
set  forth,  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  to  obtain  his  release, 
and  to  obtain  legislation  as  to  arrears,  on  condition 
that  he  would  obtain  peace  for  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land and  give  the  Liberals  support  in  the  House  with 
his  party  ?  He  was  answered  by  cheers  from  the 
Opposition,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  turned  to  the  Speaker : 
"  May  I  say,  sir,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end  ?  " 

Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a  speech  pointing  out 
the  inability  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  make  fair  comment  on 
the  mctter  in  hand.  Branching  off,  he  then  answered 
Mr.  Gibson's  questions  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  was 
followed  by  Lord  John  Manners,  who  was  loath  to  let 
the  matter  drop.  Mr.  Forster  again  complained  that 
it  wasn't  fair,  and  that  the  other  hoy  began  it  t 

After  other  intervention  Mr.  Chamberlain  tried 
to  soothe  all  sides  by  explaining  that  the  sentence 
that  was  not  in  the  copy  letter  read  by  Mr.  Parnell 
was  not  noticed  by  him  when  he  first  was  shown  the 
original  by  Captain  O'Shea,  and,  though  the  latter 
gentleman  had  asked  to  withdraw  that  sentence,  it 
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had  seemed  of  so  little  importance  that  he  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) had  really  not  noticed  it  was  omitted  when 
Mr.  Pamell  read  the  letter. 

Captain  O'Shea  here  intervened  with  a  very  telling 
little  speech,  in  which  he  made  it  quite  dear  that, 
although  he  was  not  well  up  in  the  etiquette  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  he  had  had  a  fairly  long  acquaintance  with 
the  usages  of  gentlemen,  and  from  the  latter  poi.it  of 
view  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Forster  on  the  previous  night 
was  most  extraordinary.  He  must  characterise  Mr. 
Forster's  conduct  as  "disloyal  to  his  old  friends  and 
malignant  to  his  old  enemies."    .    .    . 

The  second  reading  of  the  Arrears  Bill  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  May  22nd.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said :  **  Eviction  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
right  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  your  neighbours, 
may  involve  the  highest  reprehension,  may  even  imply 
deep  moral  guilt.  There  may  be  outrages  which— all 
things  considered,  the  persons  and  the  facts — may  be 
less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  than  evictions." 

The  Bill  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Tory  Party. 

I  had  written  to  Mr.  Gladstone  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  should  see  Mr.  Parnell.  He  wrote  in  answer 
from  Downing  Street  on  May  25th,  1882,  declining 
to  do  so  in  private,  though  in  public  he  was  more 
than  ready  to  co-operate  with  Parnell. 

I  suggested  in  reply  that  we  should  meet  and  talk 
the  matter  over,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  "hould 
come  to  see  me  at  Thomas's  Hotel  on  June  2nd.  He 
arrived  punctually  at  three  o'clock.  We  had  a  long 
talk  about  Parnell  and  about  politics— chiefly,  of 
course,   as  referring  to   Ireland.    He   was   extremely 
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agreeable  and  courtejut,  and  I  remember  very  well 
the  great  charm  of  manr-nr  he  pouetsed,  a  charm  that 
■truck  me  afresh  at  ch  subsequent  meeting.  A 
natural  charm  and  doubt,  a  natural  insincerity, 

but  one  which  is  sucn  an  immense  asset  in  the  careet 
of  a  great  man:  that  of  making  others  believe— oi 
wish  to  believe— that  they  are  on  the  same  plane  ol 
intellect  and  diplomacy  as  himself!  He  was  a  very 
great  old  man,  I  thought,  as  his  wonderful  eagle's  eyca 
showed  just  sufficient  admiration  in  them  to  savout 
of  homage  without  offence.  And  I  may  say  here 
that,  with  all  the  perfect  courtesy  of  which,  when  he 
chose,  he  was  past  master,  he  knew  before  the  con- 
elusion  of  our  interview,  and  allowed  me  to  know  that 
he  knew,  what  I  desired  that  he  should  know— that 
my  personal  interest  in  Pamell  was  my  only  interest 
in  Irish  politics. 

Mr.  Gladstone  having  agreed  that  it  would  be  ol 
considerable  convenience  to  the  Government  to  be 
in  private  and  amicable  communication  with  Mr. 
Pamell,  and  that  I,  whose  interests  were  inseparable 
from  those  of  the  Irish  leader,  would  be  confidently 
accepted  as  such  intermediary  by  him,  we  parted 
satisfied,  I  think,  on  both  sides  with  the  afternoon's 
compact. 

After  this  first  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  I 
had  frequently  to  see  him  at  Downing  Street —taking 
him  drafts,  clauses,  and  various  proposed  amend- 
ments (of  Bills  affecting  Ireland)  that  Parnell  proposed, 
altered,  and  suggested  privately  to  Gladstone  before 
putting  them  before  the  House.  Pamell,  of  course, 
always  intent  on  the  betterment  of  the  law  as  affect- 
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ing  Ireland ;   Gladstone  bargaining  for  the  Irish  vote 
when  without  it  he  would  have  lost  his  majority. 

Pamell  would  sometimes  write  the  rough  draft  of 
what  he  wished  Gladstone  to  know,  or  sometimes  write 
what  he  had  to  say  in  the  form  of  a  letter  (often  dating 
it  from  my  house  f),  but  occasionally  he  would  do 
neither,  as,  on  more  than  one  important  occasion,  he 
said:  "Id  't  trust  that  Grand  Old  Spider  farther 
than  I  can  see  him.  Sweetheart,  learn  this  by  heart, 
and  let  it  off  at  him  yourself."  Then  I  had  to  take 
down  in  my  own  handwriting  what  he  wished  pro< 
posed  to  Gladstone,  and  at  the  subsequent  interview 
**  let  it  off  *•  nt  him.  Very  often  letters  were  suffi- 
cient, and  in  this  case  I  almost  invariably  wrote  them, 
or,  if  the  letter  was  in  Parnell's  handwriting  addressed 
to  me,  under  cover  of  my  envelope,  I  would  request  its 
return,  and  this  was  done  ;  letters  intended  for  Pamell 
by  Gladstone  being  invariably  addressed  to  me. 

It  was  by  my  suggestion  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  these 
private  negotiations  with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  I  was  myself 
much  amused  to  find  that  both  these  great  statesmen 
were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  danger  of  such  a  trusting  of 
one  another  as  such  negotiations  necessitated.  When 
I  said  to  Pamell,  "  Why  not  see  Gladstone  yourself 
privately,  and  get  what  you  can  from  him,  in  return  for 
the  Irish  vote?"  he  at  once  replied  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  fatal  to  the  "  cause,"  and  when  I 
said  much  the  same  thing  to  Gladstone  at  our  first 
interview —which  latter  was  a  brilliant  inspiration  of 
Pamell's  own— he  replied  that  "  such  a  proceeding  " 
would  be  fatal  to  his  position,  but,  he  added,  "it 
might  be  advantageous  to  the  Irish  leader  and  myself 
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if  you,  Mrs.  O'Shea,  would  accept  the  thankless  office 
of  go-between,  as  you  suggest.  A  safe  and  secret 
intermediary  might  well  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  us  both  in  our  efforts  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country."  I  have  wondered  since  which  country 
the  G.O.M.  had  in  his  mind  as  he  spoke. 

On  June  17th  and  18th,  1882,  Gladstone  wrote  to  me. 
The  letter  of  the  17th  was  little  more  than  a  formal 
acknowledgment,  but  in  his  note  of  the  following  day 
he  referred  me  to  something  which  had  passed  at 
our  last  interview.  He  had  on  that  occasion  directed 
my  attention  to  the  proposal  to  amend  certain  severe 
clauses  of  the  Crimes  Act. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  were  fighting  the  Crimes  Bill 
inch  by  inch.  It  had  been  read  a  second  time  on 
May  25th  after  three  nights'  debate.  The  most  dras- 
tic clause,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  was  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  grave  cases  of 
agrarian  crime,  which  (and  the  Government  would 
decide  when)  would  be  tried  by  a  Court  of  three 
judges,  in  such  district  as  the  Attorney-General  might 
decide.  Public  meetings  could  be  proclaimed  and 
newspapers  suppressed.  The  police  were  vested  with 
power  to  search  private  houses  and  arrest  night  wan- 
derers. Finally,  and  against  this  the  Irish  Party 
especially  protested— magistrates  were  empowered  to 
convict  summarily  on  charges  of  incitement,  boycot- 
ting, and  membership  of  a  secret  society. 

This  was  the  iron  heel  with  a  vengeance;  it  took 
from  the  Irish  the  last  vestige  of  citizen  right.  Pamell 
opposed,  yet  not  violently ;  the  remembrance  of  the 
Phoenix    Park    muiders    held    him    back.     But    the 
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speeches  of  his  followers  were  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
"  What  profit,"  cried  Dillon,  "  can  you  ever  expect 
from  governing  a  nation  which  nothing  conciliates, 
and  nothing  can  subdue  ?  "  Of  all  the  fifty  Coercion 
Acts  passed  in  the  eighty-eight  vears  since  the  Union 
this  was  the  worst. 

The  second  reading  ws ;  carried  by  888  votes 
against  45. 

Pamell  expressed  a  desiu  11.?'  Gladstone  should 
have  his  (Pamell's)  views  distinctly  put  before  him 
by  me— not  in  writing.  This  did  not  suit  Gladstone. 
He  had  no  intention  of  giving  away  his  hand  in  regard 
to  the  Crimes  Bill,  and,  in  the  then  temper  of  his  own 
Party  and  of  the  Conservatives,  was  not  at  all  desir- 
ous of  making  any  further  private  concession  that 
would  certainly  place  him  in  a  too  favourable  light 
(as  regards  this  Bill)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irishmen. 

He  was  determined  not  to  see  me  again  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Crimes  Bill,  and  on  June  23rd  he  wrote 
me  to  that  effect.  It  was  obvious  from  the  tone  of 
his  letter  that  he  was  annoyed  by  the  continued  oppo- 
sition of  the  Irish  Party,  which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  only  served  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Arrears 
BUI. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Downing  Street  I  told  Glad- 
stone of  the  inner  working  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
about  which  he  was  curious.  I  mentioned  to  him  the 
enormous  sum  these  Lady  Leaguers  had  expended  and 
the  great  difficulty  Parnell  had  had  in  suppressing 
them.  On  hearing  the  sum  of  their  estimated  weekly 
expenditure  a  grim  smile  flitted  over  his  face.  "  Very 
satisfactory,"    he    remarked,    "  as    the    ladies    have 
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evidently  put  these  large  sums  beyond  the  power  of- 
of  the  Land  League's  expenditure !  " 

Gladstone  would  not  sit  still  when  he  talked  tc 
me,  but  liked  to  oace  up  and  down  the  long  roon 
with  me.  On  my  entry  he  would  rise  from  his 
desk  to  greet  me  and,  solemnly  handing  me  « 
chair,  would  walk  down  the  room  to  the  door  a1 
the  end,  which  was  always  open  when  I  entered, 
close  it  firmly  and,  pacing  back  to  the  door  of  mji 
entry,  push  it.  These  preparations  always  made  mc 
smile— a  smile  in  which  he  joined  as,  coming  up  tc 
me  and  offering  me  his  arm,  he  said :  "  Do  you  mind 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  I  talk  better  so." 
So  we  paced  up  and  down  while  I  voiced  Parnell's 
instructions  and  listened  to  the  G.O.M.'s  views,  in- 
tentions, and  tentative  suggestions,  always  on  my  part 
keeping  to  "  It  is  considered  that,  etc.,"  in  giving  Par- 
nell's point,  and  always  receiving  "  Your  friend  should, 
etc,"  or  "  I  am  prepared  to  concede  to  your  friend,  etc., 
in  return." 

He  was  so  careful  in  this  regard  that  one  day  I 
said:  "What  is  it  you  shut  up  in  that  room,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  I  come  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Persons,  or  a  person,  you  do  not  come  to  see, 
Mrs.  O'Shea.  Only  a  secretary  or  so,  and  occasionally, 
in  these  times  of  foolish  panic,  detectives.  No," 
in  answer  to  my  look  of  inquiry,  "  no  one  can  over- 
hear a  word  we  say  when  we  pace  up  and  down  like 
this,  and,  as  you  do  not  mind  it,  it  refreshes  me." 

Always  as  I  stood  face  to  face  with  this  Grand 
Old  Man  on  leaving,  and  looked  into  his  slate-coloured 
eyes,  so  like  those  of  an  eagle,  I  experienced  a  sudden 
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uneasy  feeling,  in  spite  of  his  gracious  courtesy,  of 
how  like  to  a  beautiful  bird  of  prey  this  old  man 
was :  with  the  piercing,  cruel  eyes  belying  the  tender, 
courteous  smile,  and  how,  relentless  as  an  eagle,  men 
like  this  had  struck  and  torn  their  victims.  But  to 
me,  personally,  he  always  showed  the  marvellous  charm 
of  manner  which  sent  me  away  feeling  that  I  was  at 
least  a  compelling  force  in  the  great  game  of  politics 
and  worthy  of  the  place  I  held. 

The  political  history  of  this  time  has  been  written 
many  times,  and  from  various  points  of  view, 
and  in  this  book  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  it,  but 
only  to  record  such  point  or  detail  as  at  the  time 
affected  my  King  in  his  home  life. 
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